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COVER INKS 


DO YOU KNOW that it requires “that 
certain” kind of body-ink to produce 
that proper and aule effect on your | 
catalogue or booklet cover r 


We have “THAT CERTAIN” KIND 
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Doubletone Inks 


AND 


Ullmanines 


(Registered Trade-marks) 


DOUBLE QUALITY...The highest grade of all inks 
DOUBLE INTENSITY...The strongest inks made 


DOUBLE VALUE... 
Twice the bulk of ordinary colored inks 


DOUBLE OUTPUT ...They save several impressions 


DOUBLE ECONOMY... 
Requiring less ink, print better, save time 


EVERYTHING DOUBLE...Except the price 


SIGMUND ULLMAN CO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 











The Products of— 
‘Ge HOUSE of SHEPARD. 


“TheArt of Printing toucbes e\rery 
phase of Human Endeavor ” cea~ 





AN OPEN LETTER 


Oa a Book Mover. 


Sir, we have heard your voice---not loud---not shouting among fhe cap- 
tains, but grave and melancholy. Quiefly you have cursed things as they are. 


Your heart is filled with midnight because the giants are gone2onavia aw 
next) We have seen you crowding fhe auction places where the wares of fhe 
past are exposed for male. and again, gloating over fhe memorials of a richer 
day; and, dying, fhe faces of moor brothers have lighted with a fore-flung 
rapture as ther souls sped to the select mecca of their kind, warm and wel- 
come and unafraid. You are a book-lover, and your temple 1s empty; your 
deities are fled.2 Sir, where 1s your sacrifice ?}20:55%@2285) B25 OE OATDORELED 
‘22)The silent ones you love were never made with a breath. 9 They were 
wrought in long hours, with patient yet impassioned hands; into fhem wise 
men poured the essence of life, upon them the capricious fingers of art left an 
immortal moulding; through them a swan-song trembles across fhe meadows 
of time.J Behold, bravely they stand. 2 The years and fhe worms succeed to 
their unflag@ing onset; and at the last a pinch of dust gives back fhe maker's 
spirit to fhe winds.2 Behind each book stands a man.e2eaeO2A DBR) 
o<2)The man must give his hands, and his soul as well, to fhe service. 3 He 
must give and rest not, but fhe streets will never rock with his triumph, as 
when Florence made festival for Cimabue’s Madonna.2And you, sir, what 
shall he expect from you?2 Bare leave to live, but a delicate glory when he 
has been long enough dead.2 And you hold up to him an idealaczea ram 
@. 5) Each book shall be made as the aufhor would have it, if he only knew: 
that is, fhrough text and type a harmony must prevail.2 The paper fhat 
carries it all must be the pleasantest textile the hand can make, yet must resist 
the longest; there is but one way, the old way, for that.aThen a should 
bear fhroughout a personality that is strong enough to master all fhe material 
media. 2 This personality must guide an unerring hand, and speak fhrough 
ufter skill.2 The type, the plan, the ornament, fhe pres§---all must obey. 2 The 
man should conceive the scheme, and then submit tot all his forces; patience, 
knowledge, forethought: patience, and always, art. 2 Long afterward, by fhe 
grace of God, he may win your praise.6S2a8-4 RAZA DAA Z OAS OL ID 














TRICHROMATIC-XYLOGRAPHY. 
Example I. 
Plates engraved on wood by M. G. Koch. 





TRICHROMATIC-XYLOGRAPHY. 
Example II. 
Plates engraved on wood by M. G. Koch. 
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HAMILTON ORIGINALITY 2228222 
PAGE FORM STORAGE CABINET 


@ A PIECE OF MODERN PRINTING-OFFICE 
FURNITURE EVERY STONEMAN CAN USE 
TO THE EMPLOYER’S ADVANTAGE AND 
WHICH HE SHOULD HAVE HAD LONG AGO 








T is only a few years since the Letter Board idea 

for the storage of standing matter was introduced. 

It would be difficult now to find a printing-office 

without an adequate supply of Letter Boards. 

The Letter Board idea is certainly a most economical 

one, and its general introduction has led to further 
improvements along this line. 

This new Page Form Storage Cabinet 
is primarily a cabinet filled with small Letter Boards 
of a suitable size to take standard size book pages. 
Each Board is intended to take a single catalogue 
or book page. The idea has been thoroughly 
tested by some of the best stonemen in the country 
and it has met with unqualified approval. The 
page forms are stored away in the dust-proof slides 
until required, and the long label-holder attached 
to the outside front of each slide enables the stone- 
man to keep an accurate record of the contents of 
the Cabinet. These labels are changed from time 
to time as the jobs progress. 

The use of this Cabinet concentrates an im- 
mense amount of material close to the hand of the 
stoneman, so that there is little lost time in looking 
for material when it is required. 

Each Slide has a Back Rail which is 
removable, so that the type forms can be pushed 
dic ge ee tho LIST PRICES AND DIMENSIONS —_— 
eled, as shown in the illustration, so Slidesin | No.of | Total | OUTSIDE DIMENSIONS | wisn, 
as to facilitate the transfer of the type Each Tier) Tiers Page Slides! “piece | Depth | Width | b= 
matter from the Board to the Stone. “= 38 | 1796 | a8%0 | 280 | 940000 


Constructed of Selected 76 38 17% | 43% 340 | 62.00 
Hardwoods, nicely finished, thor- 56 57% | +173 | 23 250 | 48.00 
84 57% | 173 | 33%6 | 375 | 68.00 


oughly braced to stand great weight, poe | =e | a aa | “ue 
and guaranteed to give perfect satis- 4 140 57% | 173% | 54% | 600 | 100.00 
faction. It is a time-economizer in the 
fullest sense. ; 


























No. 5 PAGE FORM STORAGE CABINET---Capacity, 112 pages, 8 x 12 inches 








List Price 
































The above are list prices and the usual discounts will apply. 


SPECIAL CABINETS 


with any desired size and number of boards and of any desired 
height can be furnished at proportionate prices. 








For sale by all prominent dealers in Printers’ 
Supplies and manufactured exclusively by 


The Hamilton Mfg.Co. 


Main Office and Factory : : : : TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse : : : : RAHWAY,N.J. 





YE~ Watch for our ad---something NEW next month 





A valuable Line Gauge 


graduated by picas, mailed FREE to every inquiring printer 











#* DON'T FORGET THAT WE MAKE 
WOOD TYPE THAT IS TYPE HIGH 


DETAIL showing construction of Cabinet and Boards. 
Note the REMOVABLE BACK RAIL and BEVELED BACK on the Board 
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THE OSWEGQOS 


You can select the most efficient paper cutter of the lowest possible price, with features exactly 
adapted to your especial needs to produce the maximum output of the best quality, from this com- 
plete line of SEVENTY sizes and kinds. Each one of these cutters has points of excellence on 
it alone. Each Oswego-made cutter is the best of its kind. Each style is the best producible. 


THE BROWN & CARVERS 











imi 


f 








SMALL POWER STYLE. Sizes— 26, 30, 32, 33, 36 inch. 


S eieniiaadl The Catalogue of these splendid machines will interest you. Send for it.  emamem 


An honorable record of thirty-six years building cutting machines as a specialty is your guarantee of 
good service. 

Oswego Machine Works is the only factory making cutting machines exclusively, and the only one 
making a complete line of cutting machines. We build in all the commercial sizes— Automatic Clamp 
Cutters, Semi-Automatic Clamp Cutters, Hand Clamp Cutters, Small Power Cutters, Hand-wheel Drive 
Cutters, Hand-lever Cutters, Bench Cutters, Die-cutting Presses. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street New YorkK OFFICE, 150 Nassau Street 
J. M. Ives, Manager W. S. Timmis, Manager 
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Something New! 




















The Seybold Twentieth Century Cutter 


Built to meet the demand for continuous, fast, accurate 
and heavy cutting. 


Easy and safe to operate, quick adjustments, smooth 
running. 


If you use a paper cutter, it will pay you to investi- 
gate this machine. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. VeNNEY & Co. J. H. ScuroeTer & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN Macuinery Co, 
Canadian Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 


Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. London, E. C., England 











What our principle 
of No Discrimination 
means to you— 


Several years ago and closely following 
our decision to specialize on 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


we made a cast-iron rule against discrimina- 
tion of any kind. 


Our first step was the one-price plan—no 
printer can buy Old Hampshire cheaper than 
his neighbor. 

It is unnecessary to speak in detail of the 
fairness of this step. 

Later came the question of utilizing the 
many inquiries received from our extensive ad- 
vertising. If we handed them to one printer 
in a city, he could follow them up closely and 
secure a high percentage of sales. But the plan 
would discriminate against every other printer in 
that city. 

It would break our rule into a thousand pieces. 

So we referred the man who wrote us for advice 
back to Ais own printer, thus keeping faith with all 
printers. 

We do not ask undue appreciation, but we would 
like to feel that you realize just what the principle of 
No Discrimination means to you. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
We are the only Paper Makers in the World making Bond 


Paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model 1, T'wo-letter Linotypes. 
All worn parts replaced by new. 
Guaranteed to produce as good 


a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. o. b. Chicago 


Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 
matrices and new spacebands. | This is the only com- 
pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 
tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped. we 
with up-to-date machinery. If you want other model *~ 
Linotypes, write us. We may have what you want. 




















We have an Exclusive Special License 


to use patented attachments in rebuilding Linotype Machines. @ All parts used by 
us in rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Lino- 


type Company, and are made in the UNITED STATES. 








If you have a Linotype to sell 
If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype WRITE US 























Gutenberg Machine Company 


_ WIN Provident and General Manager. 249-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 

















A TT! am the Black used in 
3) <4 the ink that printed 
=) The Inland Printer. 


I am the pinnacle of per- 
fection in making fine art 
printers’ inks. 

I mix in varnish without 
thickening—make inks 
flow and distribute, and 
print perfectly. 

Send for my book—it tells 
you what I am, who uses 
me, and why you should 
use me. 

A sample package will be 
sent to those who wish to 
try me. 

I am made by the Peerless 
Carbon Black Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

I can be obtained from 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


. 
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THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, a 
New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Tor 


BARNHART BROS. = Pitch cdot WESTERN AGENTS, By 187 MONROE STREET, oe 
wee y Co. 


t We > und ans: t Wes: i Trek Foundry, Omaha; Min undry Co., St. Pa old beg 








athern Pr Supply Co. * Washis The Ba aha espe Fou py » Dallas; EG Palmer & Co, priatd., New Orlea 
ar co. On oe Pe cific Co ast—The So oth woe. the cific P rinters Sup ply Compa ny, Sea attle ; 





The 1 Babcock Optimus 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock ae 


Indifference never gets ahead. The ordinary 
does not succeed. It is superiority that attracts and 
grows great. 

The efficiency of the Optimus, its accuracy and 
reliability, have compelled a demand beyond all ex- 
pectation. Its excellence has brought success, every 
atom of which is deserved. “We found it even better 
than the manufacturers represented” is irresistible. 
Only superiority performs better than it promises. 


NHART OLD STYLE, 




















HALF-TONE BLACK, 4167. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High=-Grade 
2 PRINTING INKS = 


CINCINNATI += CHICAGO + BOSTON = PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















The Feeder Question Solved 




















Flat 
Type 
Forms 
mt 
- Electros 
not 
necessary 
8 
Ordinary 
Flat 
Electros 
when desired 
(not curved) 


Perfect 
Registry 








HIGH-SPEED 


The Kavmor actonit Platen Press 


FEEDS, PRINTS AND DELIVERS 


any size up to full sold form 11% x 18 inches; size of sheet, 12% x 19 inches; on any 
weight of stock from French folio to 150-lb. cardboard, at the continuous speed of 


5,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


FLoor Space 
4x4x5 Feer 


WILL DO WORK THAT A “PONY” CAN’T TOUCH 


The Inking distribution exceeds that of any press in existence. 
The KAVMOR occupies less working-space than any ordinary job-press— requires 
only one horse-power — costs no more to operate — requires mo machinist, and 
produces more work than five jobbers. 











Short runs 
handled 
quickly 


Self- 
Feeding 


Self- 


Delivering 


Less 
Wages 
B 


Less 
Waste 











WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 











THE AUTOMATIC PLATEN PRESS COMPANY 
Tribune Building 33 


NEW YORK CITY 
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WERECINCHING IHE 
Western Business 


heWilliamson Haffner (9 


DENVER,COLO. 





“Good Rollers’ 





Practical Men and Methods 


4 


a The Buckie . 








Printers’ Roller Co. 


| Established 1869 a 
~sy2- | 


1® 














Oldest in the West 








FACTORIES 


Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. St. Paul, Minn. 
396-398 S. Clark St. 33 Cortland Street 466 Jackson Street 
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You can 
Cast Type 








in your own printing-office 
from either Linotype, Monotype 
or Compositype matrices, \{ you 
install that new typecasting 
marvel 


The Thompson Typecaster 


mae Makes perfect type at high speed and low cost. 
gas- One operator takes care of several machines. 
gee Product equal to that of typefoundry. 

gas” Cheapest machine, cheapest matrices. 

gas Casts all sizes of type, 5 to 36 point. 

gas- Low quads and spaces, 5 to 48 point. 

gas- Investigate and be convinced. 

gas~ Machine on exhibition, 130 Sherman St., Chicago. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


P. R. HILTON, President 

JOHN S. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager 
A. H. McQUILKIN, Secretary 

A. W. RATHBUN, Treasurer 























Che Chandler 5 Price Press Pyramid 


SHOWING ACTUAL SALES AND DELIVERIES OF THIS RENOWNED PRESS 
FROM DATE OF THE BEGINNING OF BUSINESS UP TO JULY 31, 1907 














1887—311 GORDONS 





1888 —367 GORDONS 
1889— 418 GORDONS | 
|  1890—610 GorDoxs | 











| 1891 — 652 GORDONS 
1892 — 657 GORDONS 
1893 — 732 GORDONS 
1894 — 743 GORDONS 
1895 — 1,143 GORDONS 
1896 — 1,375 GORDONS 
1897 — 1,086 GORDONS 









































1898 — 1,589 GORDONS 





1899 — 1,707 GORDONS 





1900 — 1,763 GORDONS 
1901 — 1,634 GORDONS 
1902 — 2,130 GORDONS 
1903 — 2,358 GORDONS 
1904 — 2,282 GORDONS 
1905 — 2.393 GORDONS 
1906 — 3,002 GORDONS 


1907 — 3.677 GORDONS 


TOTAL NUMBER CHANDLER & PRICE GORDONS 3 O G6 2 44. 
SOLD AND DELIVERED IN TWENTY-ONE YEARS * 















































THINK OF IT! 30,624 CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON PRESSES 

Made, Sold and Delivered in TWENTY-ONE YEARS. Such is the result 

of manufacturing goods of real merit. The Chandler & Price Presses lead! 
Ask your dealer for them and accept no substitute. 





THE CHANDLER @& PRICE CO., Makers, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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SUFFALO COATED 
PAPER CO. 


KENSINGTON, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HIGH-GRADE 


SURFACE COATED 
TAPERS 











e “\icro-Groned. GED Yicro-Cround. EP Wiicro-Gro 
d ESTABLISHED 1830 
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Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 





: Pande mana, 
Wicro-Gro 
“evs 20vws 


COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 


40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 


13.95 | 15.64]15.98]16.3: 
15.34.) 17.20|17.57|17. 
16.02 } 17.98|18.36|18. 
16.73 | 18.76|19. 16|19. LORING COES 
16.20] 17.94|18.33|18. 
2117.82] 19.73|20. 16|20. 
18.64] 20.62|21.07): 


Open and “wisirsiosdlas022¢ Because it is 


18.90 f 20,70/21.15)/21. 


Easily Used. Satierniitansss Jain, the Trust 


Le 22.68 24.84 a ‘ : e 
No trick to use “aiicof23 cos soz says it 1s not 
7 & Ng 25,30|25.85/26 40) 

it, and no “open Nove pss warranted and an 
R129 


and shut’’ to it. NEE, intrusion. 


That MAY be, but it wud t be juggled with. 


Coes’ 


Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 


Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 
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COES’ RECORDS 


o~ 
a 


Np” 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 


work (1890). % 
— Why not ask us, now that the other 


First to absolutely refuse to join 


the Trust (1893). fellow has tried to make you believe he 


“ao knows it allP We’ll be honest. 


Old 
ww 2owws 


2) 


'Gronn 


\icro- 


A} 


Taace 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a e INC. 
‘‘printed in figures’? Price- 
cee Loring Coes & Co. 


First to make first-class Knives, 
Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 








NY, aD "Er" 


any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best ? 


-0.19 
vovws 


a} 











New York Orrice— G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street 
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“Wacro-Ground. RE Vy 


TRACE MARK 


GED "Yicro-Ground, GBD Wcro-Groundl, f 











Service and Quality 


2 Guaranteed $ 














Mr. Print er: When you want an electrotype — you 


want it quickly. You have a rush job 





depending; you can’t fool with promises. You want an electro- 
type of ‘‘ quality."” Good paper, good ink or good press- 
work will not cover the “sin” of a poor electrotype. 


Dependable Service 


Means simply this: When you order an Electrotype, Nickeltype, 
Waxplate, Design or Engraving delivered at a certain day, at 
a certain hour, and you get it — that’s dependable service. 

Electrotypes of perfect quality at prices no higher than you 
pay for inferior work means dependable service. Why pay 
tribute to poor quality > Place your orders with an Electrotyping 
establishment conducted on a business basis, adequately equipped 
to handle large or small contracts, and be assured of quick service 


Flite Mm olcoorlolaxe (thane 


OUR BIG PLANT AND PROMPT 
SERVICE SHOULD INTEREST YOU 


Let us send our Representative to your place of business. 


The Beuster Electrotyping Co. 


371-375 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


Phone, Harrison 2657 Phone, Automatic 8657 
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PARALOID 


PATENTED 


The New Fluid that Prevents Offsetting 
































UCCESSFU LLY 
used by many leading 


printers. @ Especially adapted 
for Rotary Presses, where it 
saves Off-Set Roll and in- 
creases the output of ‘presses 
from ten to twenty per cent. 
@ Write us for detailed infor- 
mation as to its cost, applica- 
tion,etc.. & #& #& & w& 























MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 


Sole Licensees for America CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Sheridan’s New Model 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP 
Built in sizes 36 inches to 70 inches 


$ J" m, 


uu HLLEEE 


Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T.W. & GC. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK .. .. .. . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO. .. . . 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON .. 10 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book-sewing Machines 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter 




















The Combination Motor Equipment 








U.S. Patent 
No. 796,637 


110, 220, 500 
Volts D.C. 


110, 220 
_ Volts A.C. 


This equipment gives you 
i 8 speeds 


J. G. BARR 
ELECTRIC CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
18 Fell Street 





CHICAGO 
34 S. Clark Street 


ST. LOUIS 
9 S. 10th Street 





Wetmore Patent 
Glue Heater 


Shipped on Trial. No Expense. 


If it don’t convince you it will pay for 
itself once per year for twenty years 


It Won’t Cost You a Cent! 


No Scum—No Crust—No Dirt—No Sour 
Glue—No Glue on Floor—No Bad Work. 


Prepares glue in one-quarter and enables 
you to handle it in one-tenth the time of 
other heaters. Over 200 styles, ALL sizes 


Get Catalogue and Proposition. 
THE ADVANCE MACHINERY CO. 
519-525 Hamilton St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Ask The Inland Printer. 


Model A 











We finish your Calendars 





Our plant is specially equipped to handle 
quickly any size or any quantity, large or 
small lots, in any special finish desired. Let 
us figure with you on your 1908 Calendars. 


We do Varnishing, Gumming, Tin Mounting, Paraffining, 
Die Cutting, Roughing, Wire-Stitching and Round-Corner 
Work — in fact, any special finishing for the Printing and 


Lithographing trade. 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO. 
113 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














Sullivan’s Calendar Pads for 1908 








1908 


a sunday Monday 


Now = oem 
NEW M. FIRST Q. FULL M. 
ready 


os ©) 
for 

LZ. 1 
shipment 19 20 21 
rs | a 


W hilepitei < 
y | 

7 L 

4 15 16 I¢ I8 
22 23 24 - 
28 29 30. BT usr 


1908 


JANUARY— FIRST MONTH 


We guarantee pads correctly gathered, uniform color, uniform margins, perfect printing, full count, and with our 


reinforced method of gumming, pads absolutely free from breakage. 


SAMPLE BOOKS AND PRICES SENT UPON REQUEST 


Shipments made the day we receive the order. 





Court Street and Broadway 





The Sullivan Printing Works Company 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 























THE COTTRELL 


High-Speed Two - Revolution Press 


Is especially designed to print the most difficult photo-color repro- 
ductions and 1 1s the ideal machine for three and four color work 





IT EXCELS IN THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


SPEED —The speed of the Cottrell Press is greater than that of any other Two- 
revolution Press of like size in the market. 


DISTRIBUTION — Distribution of ink is unequaled on account of the perfect 
arrangement and number of rollers, which are vibrated and geared. The ink- 
fountain is easily adjusted for any class of form. 


DELIVER Y—The Convertible Delivery, perfect in its working, can be set to deliver 
the sheet printed side up or changed to fly delivery in three minutes. 


REGISTER—Absolute register guaranteed, and on this account the Cottrell Press is 
best adapted for the exacting demands of three-color and catalogue printing. 


ECONOMY—The Cottrell Press is capable of making the longest runs without 


wearing the plates. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTORS OF HIGH-CLASS PRINTING MACHINERY 


41 Park Row Works 279 Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. WESTERLY, R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
U 9. A. 








Representative in Mexico: 


U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
440 Coliseo Nueva HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 


Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 


‘‘ Investigate thoroughly and it will be a Cottrell.’’ 
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Write for Sanders’ Book of Engravings, showing the best productions in Photo-Engraving 











PEERLESS JOB PRESS 


The press having more up-to-date improvements than any other on to-day’s market 








“That smooth, 
eT 3 Would you ask for better Proof? 


DowacIAc, MICH., June 9, 1906. 


THE PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 
PALMYRA, NEW YORK: 


Dear Sirs,—All the work on the enclosed blotters was done on one of your 
10 x 15 jobbers, which was sold to E. H. Spoor about twenty-three years ago 
and has been in constant use in the Republican office ever since. It has made 
literally millions of impressions, those fora single year, July 1903 to 1904, being 
over a million. We have a small office, but try to do some high-grade work, 
and find that the Peerless is equal to the demand made. We can not see but 
what it does just as good work as it ever did. ae Z . 
We write this testimonial upon our own initiative simply because it is a 
pleasure to say a good word for a worthy machine. 
With the best of wishes for the Peerless, we are 
Very truly yours, . 
REPUBLICAN PRINTING CO. 
H. E. AGNEw, Manager. 


Constructed substantially. Built to stand the test. High speed—no noise—no jar—is easily operated. Remember we have 
been building these machines for over thirty years, and each year have improved its mechanism. 
If you want a perfect job press, let us send you our illustrated catalog telling you all about the six sizes. 








PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S.A. 
BuILDERS OF THE PEERLESS GEM POWER CUTTERS 
Builders of the Cranston Newspaper Presses. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes. 




















& MONOGRAM 
HALF-TONE 
BLACK 


No. 695 
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Is Black—W orks clean—Does not smut. 
Requires no slip-sheeting— Does not offset. 
Dries hard on paper, and not on press, over night. 
Does not run down rollers. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THALMANN PRINTING INK CoO. 
Main Office and Factory, ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
CHICAGO OMAHA - -- BRANCHES -- - KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for all kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 





FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 


” 
. 


and delivers 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘ on 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


Fisher Building 28 READE STREET Works 


CHICAGO NEW YORK NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


No. 4 Sewing Machine 


Gluing Machine 


No. 1 Case Machine Casing-in Machine No. 2 Case Machine 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 























THE FRANKLIN (CMPANY 


DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 
TEL. HARRISON 1224 “PRINTERS ESTABLISHED 1861 
346 -350 Dearborn Street CHICAGO 

















TUBBS ro'the raust ses 


Tubbs Uniform Set Gothics 


POINT SET. POINT BODY 








@ This system of Wood Type making was originated and perfected by The 
Tubbs Mfg. Co., and we are the only manufacturers in the world making 
Point Set Wood Type. We already have imitators in part; however, the 
only complete and perfect execution is the system which we have invented. 


@ Our system is not only guaranteed Uniform Set, but Point Set as well, and 
the sixty Gothic Series we show are self spacing; that is, each character has 
a slight shoulder on the sides which does away with the time lost in put- 
ting leads between letters. “The compositor can appreciate this statement. 


@ There is no other manufacture who can guarantee such accuracy. Think 
of it! Point Set Wood Type. Do you appreciate the importance of such a 
system. The common kind is expensive at any kind of a price. The Point 
Set system applies to our sixty Gothic Series only. No unusual faces. 


@ The next page shows one four line face of twenty-six series which we can 
furnish in any line wanted from |2 points wide up. Every character will 
be uniform set with the exception of | M W. The two latter characters 
same body. We have light and heavy face Gothics. Sixty full series. 


@ With Tubbs Uniform Point Set Wood Type a compositor can tell at once 
if a face selected will make a line wanted by counting the characters. You 
know the measure of your stick, and with each letter Uniform Point Set the 
rest is simple. Think of the times you throw lines back; too short or long. 


@ All of Tubbs Wood Type is guaranteed accurate height, point body, per- 
fect face, deeper cut, more expert trimmed. Every piece of wood used has 
been salt water cured, then air dried for three years by our special process. 
Large specimen sheets of Tubbs Uniform Set Gothic mailed upon request. 


Extra Discount on Orders Amounting to $50.00 Up 


Send for our complete 200 page Specimen Book of Wood Type 


| LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 536-538 Pearl St. NEW YORK 
Write for New Specimen Sheets of TUBBS UNIFORM POINT SET GOTHICS 
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Imitation Typewriting “Ou rB aby” 


Without Printing RELIANCE 


: through ribbon or silk cloths ae Wood Engravers’ 
— ” is the best method of obtain- PROOF PRESS 

; = oo. & designed for making 
Perfect auaeeee = fine proofs of wood 
Imitation oe CnOTaViNgs. 


ve @ Printers that are using the 
Typewriting - : In connection with larger 
adi Old Ribbon Process will presses it will be found very 


useful for proving the small 
Any Size and high-priced. = : plants. 








admit that it is complicated iar we cannes 
For proving one or two 


or Style ; ; a? column newspaper half- 
; ‘a tones it will be found indis- 
Letter pensable. 


9 e ° iis 
Printing ¢ Rueter’s Anti-Ribbon Bed, 10x12”—Platen, 8x 10”—Occupies little space. Write 
Process is simple, clean, cheap for price. The Reliance Proof Press is made in seven sizes. 


P 
—_ and always ready for use. 


SOLD BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND ©& CO. 
126 WEST JACKSON BLvp., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


CHRIS. A. RUETER, KLIMSCH & CO., FRANKFURT, A. M., GERMANY 


A.W. PENROSE & CO., Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 
Cawker Building, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO., 337 Dearborn St., CH1caco 











For further particulars, address 




















Get our samples. _ 
Tone up your business. 


What do you knowabout our “VIENNA MOIRP’’ Blotting Paper? 
Do you know that some of the largest concerns in the United 
States use our ‘‘VIENNA MOIRE”’ Blotting for their high-grade 
advertising ? Why? Because it’s artistic and attractive. And, Mr. 
Printer, don’t you know that it is to your interest to supply your 
customers with the latest and most attractive Blotting Novelties ? 
Get our samples and see for yourself. We manufacture the 
‘““VIENNA MOIRE”’ in ten rich and attractive colors. 

Ask for samples ‘‘ WORLD,” “HOLLYWOOD” and “RELIANCE” plate- 


finish Blotting. Something new, mace to produce good printing. Smooth surface 
and lintless. All good printers should investigate. 


The Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Blotting 
RICHMOND, VA. 




















Star Black 


The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 
three grades—Regular, Long and 
Q. D., all the same high quality. 














a Brand av SSS 


Printing 
Inks. 
Red StarLabel. H.-A. BARNARD & SON 


349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 








T is distinguished for the 
Tf rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 





SELLING AGENTS 


B.C, MULLER GO. 5 w@ 6 % NEw York, N.Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ss 
re Fl 


> « «CHICAGO, TEL, 

THE J. L. MORRISON CO... TORONTO, ONT. 
TW, &'C..B. SHERIDAN ee Ue Lonpon, Ena. 
BERL IN, GERMANY 

JS BRO SYDNEY, N.S. W. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co., , CAPE Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


.,, A.G. BURTON'S SON 


: 133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
= CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York See Sateen Agee 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 
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Ask the man 
vw Cut Black B 


if it is not a distinct improvement over anything ever offered the trade at 


We make a specialty of MATCHING Tints and Colors. 


Our Half-tone Brown is unexcelled. 
We have it in the different shades—it runs like a black ink and will not fill up the cuts. 


Joseph A. Roach & Co. 


nmi aia 404 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Publish a High-class Magazine 


| We furnish the magazine, tell you how to establish | 


|a paying publishing business on small capital 


Start with the Early Fall Months 


Be the first magazine owner and publisher in your home town. Our 
proposition is used by hundreds of young men and ladies, who are our 
regular customers, and are building up a permanent business. 


E furnish 64 pages of illustrated fiction and special 
articles. These pages are printed in standard mag- 
azine size, then folded and sent out in loose sections, 
ready for binding together with your local reading and local ad- 
vertising sections. We also furnish a new cover each month, in 
colors, with space left at the top for printing in the name of 
your magazine. Advertising space on the covers is left blank 
for you to sell to your local advertisers. We also sell a 16-page 
illustrated advertising sheet, on which are printed illustrations 
covering practically all lines of business to be obtained on a 
good local magazine. You get a franchise for the exclusive 
rights to both the BROOKS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
AND THE BROOKS ILLUSTRATED ADVERTIS- 
ING SERVICE. @ Our Company has demonstrated by 
years of experience that the plan we offer is practical and suc- 
cessful, and we have condensed this experience into a book 
which we want to send you. It tells the main details of mag- 
azine publishing, gives plans and prices to be charged for 
local advertising, the cost of production and estimated profits. 
You can make from $150 to $250 per month with very small 
working capital. If you are already publishing a monthly 
periodical you can enlarge and improve it by changing the President and Editor-in-Chief 
form to fit our service. If you are running a printing office 
you can put out a monthly magazine without adding to your monthly expense, and thereby 
increase your net profits. If you are an advertising man, here is your opportunity to become 
your own publisher in a new field. Or, if you are in some other line of business or profession 
and wish to make a change to get into a field where there is practically no competition, the 


BROOKS MAGAZINE SERVICE 


is worth your immediate attention. Any one with energy, fair business experience and good 
reputation can take up this work and make it pay handsome returns. We have a competent 
editorial staff to assist you with suggestions in handling your local literary features, and our 
advertising and circulation departments will assist in pushing circulation and advertising. 
@_ Our book on magazine publishing and samples of magazines using our service will be sent 
on receipt of ten cents to cover-postage. Write at once and secure a franchise for your territory. 






































The Brooks Publishing Company 


Granite Building, St. Louis 























Ah raise mah voice ter sing 


Own cuts 


The printer, the publisher 
and the designer should learn 
to make Chalk Plate cuts. 


Our system is simple and 
inexpensive. The Weather 
Bureau Maps are made on 
our Chalk Plates. The daily 
papers printed on the big 
ocean steamboats use Chalk 
Plates. The leading daily 
newspapers use our system. 


Note what little capi- 
tal it requires to equipa 
complete outfit. 

Complete equipment for 5 x8 in. 
plates - - - - $42.00 
Complete equipment for 8 x ro in. 
plates . . - - - 55.00 
Including apparatus for stereotyping illustrations as well as ordinary 


stereotyping. 
HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 


62-64 Ludgate Hill, 304 N. Third Street, 
London, E. C., Eng. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS. 





241-247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES ROW 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 














1907 Pattern 
Twentieth Century Model Eclipse Newspaper Folders 


Ready for immediate delivery. 


MOST PERFECT MEDIUM-PRICED FOLDER ON THE MARKET. 


Write for full particulars and our ‘‘ Special Trial Proposition.”’ 


THE ECLIPSE FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
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Onyx Covers 


We have recently added to our popular line of Onyx Covers the following new styles 











Mexican Onyx Sardonyx 
Malachite Onyx Chalcedonyx 


in Plate, Vellum, Crash and Repoussé—Crash finishes in 21 x 33, 60 and 80 pounds 
to 500 sheets. Put up in half reams. Send for our new Sample-book, containing 
the above, as well as a full line of the old favorites. 


Onyx Bristol Onyx Bond 


22%4 x 2834, 100, 120, 140 pounds. 22 x 34, 32 pounds, in five colors. 
In 100-sheet packages. In 500-sheet packages. 
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Half-tone Writing Paper 


This is an extra-superfine writing paper prepared especially for half-tone cuts. 
It has a fine-grained, smooth surface that will take the ink readily and shows up 
the fine details of the cut most satisfactorily. 

It is carried in stock in all the regular writing-paper sizes and weights. 
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Onion-skin Bond Ravelstone Keith Wove and Laid Linen 
Wedding Papers and Bristols Westlock Chatham Bond 
Vellum and Satin Tints Dunbar Cambrai Bond 
Tinted Superfines Naples Linen Carthage Bond 
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Keith Paper Company 


Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
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14.-Point 
Standard 











Canadian- American Linotype Corporation, 1. 
_— soneaeE, TORONTO 70-72 York Street, TORONTO, CANADA 
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14-Point Standard Two-letter 
Mergenthaler Linotype 
Manufactured in Canada 








Capacity 
Output 


| EQUAL 





Finish 
Durability 
Adjustment 
Accuracy 


Quick Change ) SUPERIOR 
of [0 


, any other 
Magazines ies 


Measures 
Bodies 








Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, ta. 
Cable Address 70-72 York Street, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Etching by Helen B. Stevens. 


THE GUTENBERG STATUE, MAINZ. 





Copyright, 1907, The Inland Printer Company. 
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7 THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Vou. XL; No: 1. 


OCTOBER, 1907 


$3.00 per year, in advance. 
TERMS tom $3.85 per year. 
Canada, $3.60 per year. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE CRAFT. 


BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


HEN Johann Gutenberg 
came back to Mainz with 
his great idea, the city was 
pompous over its own 
wealth and its own impor- 

tance. It was called Mainz the 
Golden, but the phrase was 
used chiefly, it seems, by its 
own people. Its history went 
back to Roman times, and the 
Mainzers were singularly 
proud of. the fact, whether they 
themselves had anything to do 
with it or not. The chief 
advantage of the town’s Roman occupation was 
that a log of the Roman bridge, or a handful 
of Roman glass, broken but still beautiful, could 
be dug up now and then, and made the occasion 
for a fair or some equally profitable celebration; 
and the inhabitants patted Julius Cesar on the 
back, as a townsman of theirs some fifteen hun- 
dred years before, and made merry in their own 
fashion. 

Gutenberg brought his idea to the place 
because of its money; then, as now, it took money 
to develop inventions. He came as the cranks of 
our own day foregather in Chicago or New York. 
You know the type he must have been — the man 
who needs only a word of hope and a dollar to set 
the world afire. Coming into Mainz after the 
great wine market of the year, Gutenberg found 
the requisite money and the necessary hope. And 
the Mainzers—crafty, honest, eye-for-eye and 
tooth-for-tooth people—never suspected that here 


among them was a crank who really had the great 
idea, the scheme that was to change the color of 
the coming centuries. 

So it took them several hundred years to 
awaken, and to learn the truth of the matter; and 
by that time they had forgotten the very things it 
would now be so neat and profitable to know — 
the little things, such as where the great man 
lived, and where and how he worked, and how his 
mighty idea came to be known among men. 
Meanwhile the good burghers had sold out to 
various rulers, according to the shifts of war and 
fortune, always holding the cash above the spirit; 
and in their own way they had prospered. And 
finally, so many travelers having come to the town 
to see what they might of Gutenberg’s environ- 
ment, the burghers set about to find out what they 
could about the singular fortune which, in the 
operation of time and the caprice of fate, had 
fallen among them. A few traditions still clung 
to certain houses; these they seized upon, and 
patched up, and set forth upon tablets let into the 
walls. After which, their civic duty being done, 
they thought no more about the business. 

But when all is said, Mainz is above all others 
the city where the historical interest of the print- 
ing craft centers; not the artistic interest, but the 
vital curiosity that relates itself solely to origins. 
Whatever else it may be or become, it must 
always be the Mecca of the pilgrim printers. And 
what do they find there— what shrine — what 
garlands? 

—— the station, you find yourself in the 
newer part of a fine German garrison town; the 
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wide plaza in front of the station is flanked with 
hotels, five stories high, gray, well kept, sur- 
passingly ugly. The broad double street, the 
Kaiser street, takes you directly to the water 
front on the Rhine. In the plaza are cafés, and in 
front of these the tourists congregate; not the 
pilgrims of the craft, but the wanderers who pass 
through Mainz on the way to the Rhine water 
trip. Many cabs; occasional companies of sol- 
diers, their legs twinkling in the sun; touring 
cars pausing before the cafés; Americans with 
the inevitable red guide-books in their weary 


Etching by Helen B. Stevens. 
THE SCHOEFFER HOUSE. 


hands; and the circling, quiet, official-looking 
trolley cars; a busy square, this Bahnhof’s Platz. 
But of its attractions you can not but choose one 
— the street cars that take you away from it. 

A most desirable street car it is; the con- 
ductor recognizes you as a stranger, and in a 
spirit of the purest hospitality takes you in 
charge. He comes into the car and calls your 
attention to a little green park as you pass 
through it, and the statue of Schiller for which 
it is named; the car turns, and a great red sand- 
stone church appears above the roofs. This he 
tells you is “ Der Dom,” and if you can not thank 
him for the information in good German, he may 
even essay the English word “ cathedral” for you. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


But by this time you have reached another open 
square, and the familiar Thorwaldsen bronze tells 
you that this is the Gutenberg Place. The fact is 
repeated by the conductor. The car goes on 
through the old town, threading the narrow 
streets between the gabled houses, and finally 
emerges on the bank of the Rhine; a little far- 
ther, and you alight at one of the river hotels, or 
at the Gutenberg Museum. 

The conductor bids you adieu. You have been 
his guest, and he has enjoyed your company. 
Very pleasant men, these conductors; you will 
find in Mainz no better hospitality than theirs. 

The statue is best described by a picture. The 
cathedral, being very old, contains many things 
which Herr Baedecker can enumerate well 
enough. Gutenberg, the wanderer with the great 
idea, is not buried there, so the dom concerns us 
little. 

But the houses —the place where Gutenberg 
may have been born; the shop where the first 
press was built; the shop where Fust and Schoef- 
fer set up for themselves and made the craft a 
thing Mainz could be proud of, because it was a 
success; and the old inns where these men met 
their fellows, and drank, and pondered, and lived: 
what of the houses? In every one of them, my 


friend, you too may drink, and ponder, and live, 


if you like; for they are all inns, and those who 
frequent them have long forgotten the immortal 
meaning of the tablets on their walls. The worthy 
innkeepers of Mainz have a sentiment, an appre- 
ciation of their own; they know the value of a 
tradition, the power of a “shrine.” And they 
translate it with unfailing precision into a 
demand for good beer. 

Fust and Schoeffer, we know, were doing 
business in Mainz in 1456; they were printing 
books, and the invention was a known success. 
Mainz was then, as the old part is now, a close- 
built city; probably closer in the old days, because 
it was a walled town. Six years after the date 
named, it was swept by an irresistible fire. The 
house of the inventor’s mother, Elsa von Guten- 
berg, was destroyed; later it was rebuilt, and 
again burned. The house where the first press 
stood, the Hof zum Jungen, was destroyed at the 
same time. It has also been rebuilt, and is now a 
most satisfactory brewery. 

Fires have been frequent in Mainz, and have 
had little effect on the prosperity of the place, 
since most of the wealth is barreled in the cellars. 
The great market-place of the Rheingau has little 
need for houses above ground; the necessary 
thing is a safe place to put the wines. But the 
ravages of conflagration have left to the visitor 
no opportunity to sentimentalize about Gutenberg 
and be logical at the same time. 
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Still, there are two places to be visited: one, 
the Schoeffer house at the intersection of the 
Korb Gasse and the Schuster Strasse; the other, 
the Gutenberg Museum on the river front. These 
we must see, to know how the Mainzers value 
their glorious past. 

The Schoeffer Hof, in spite of the fires, stands 
in practically its original form. Built as two 
separate houses, fronting on two streets, it was 
joined in one compact structure before the print- 
ers used it; later it was again walled apart, and 
again joined. It encloses at the angle of the La 
small square court, with an iron fountain which 
never plays, a few ornamental shrubs set out in 
pots on the pavement, and the inevitable slab let 
into the wall. 

Entering through this court, you come into the 
main room of the old print-shop. This, at least, is 
the local tradition of the room, but an investiga- 
tion, of other old shops (such as the Plantin house 
at Antwerp) would lead one to the suspicion that 
much more of the house was used for the work. 

The main room on the ground floor is spacious 
enough; but when we remember the necessary 
departments to a print-shop before typefounding 
became a distinct craft, and when we think of the 
size and importance of the books actually sent 
forth from the Fust and Schoeffer establishment, 
we can only believe that most of the space in the 
house was utilized. 

At present the Schoeffer Hof room is deco- 
rated with some crude portraits of its distin- 
guished tenants, together with mural inscriptions 
setting forth, amid considerable foliated design, 
its claims to consideration. It is a room not much 
visited by strangers. Wherefore we can give it 
this unequivocal praise: you will find in the room 
from which the great Fifty-six Line Psalter came, 
the best meals for the least money—the most 
plenteous and characteristic hospitality — that 
you can obtain anywhere in Mainz; and the 
home-brew of the house is beyond praise. 

But after all, we go to Mainz more for infor- 
mation than sentiment; at least we like to think 
so — which may be the form our sentiment finally 
takes. So we set out for the Gutenberg Museum. 
This place has been often quoted, and the name 
has an air of authority. It is with some surprise 
that we find the famous collection located in two 
rooms just under the roof; and that the great 
building is devoted to Roman relics — interesting 
enough in their way —casts, a town library, a 
gallery of very mediocre paintings — chiefly cop- 
ies — and all the mass of venerable lumber that 
fills up the average provincial museum. 

The first room of the collection proper con- 
tains the old work. One Gutenberg book, and part 
of a page of another; two or three Schoeffers; 


four or five early French and Venetian speci- 
mens; some woodcuts of uncertain age; a few 
manuscripts; a case or two of Oriental writings; 
and some bits, of no special consequence, picked 
up in the older dwellings of the town: this is all. 
The collection, as such, does not approach in con- 
sequence several in America. As compared with 
the more important European institutions it does 
not exist at all. 

The alleged press, which the enthusiastic citi- 
zens reconstructed, like a prehistoric animal, from 
a single bone, is not there; it was burned in a fire 
several years ago. But as its very being proved 
nothing more than the ingenuity of the local car- 
penter in fitting a stick of wood dug out of a back 
yard, which may have been Gutenberg’s, into a 
press of his own construction, its absence is mat- 
ter for small regret; especially as the thrifty 
Mainzers, on learning that you are a printer from 
America, where all men—even printers — are 
inordinately rich, will sell you a photograph of a 
drawing of it. 

Up the stairs you come to a modern room 
devoted to a collection supposed to represent the 
status of the printing art in our own time. Amer- 
ica, in this comprehensive collection, was repre- 
sented by one copy of the old Bradley Book. Other 
great nations fared not quite so well. There was 
considerable printing, chiefly advertising and 
local, but all the art in the room could be covered 
with one blanket, and the edges comfortably 
tucked in. 

From this distance it would seem that the 
American cause could be better upheld. But 
when you are there in Mainz, you are more likely 
to wander down to the Stadt Garten, order one of 
the dinners for which the place is justly famed, 
and make resolutions about telling your friends to 
send over a few fine specimens. After which 
you fall beneath the spell of the orchestra, the 
happy, semi-military crowd, and the Rhine that 
glimmers through the trees. The next day you 
take a steamer and go down through the vine- 
clad hills, each topped with its castle and 
wreathed in its sleepy legends; the spell sinks in, 
and you never shake off the forgetfulness that 
hangs about that river of romance. 

Wherefore America continues to be repre- 
sented by one copy of “ Bradley, His Book.” 





SIGNIFICANT. 

An American firm recently mailed a lot of shipping 
tags with hemp twine looped through the eyelet of each 
tag as though it had been attached to a packet of some sort. 
The-front of the tag bore the ordinary printed form of the 
firm’s name and address, while on the back was a. para- 
graph beginning: “No, there wasn’t anything else sent. 
This is all — but it’s not our fault. We would like to send 
you something attached to a tag by mail, express or 
freight,” — ete.— Linotype Notes. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DISCURSIONS OF A RETIRED PRINTER. 
NO. XV.— BY QUADRAT. 

DISSECTION OF A NEW HANDBOOK OF TYPOGRAPHY, WITH SOME 
ACCOUNT OF PRECEDING TEXT-BOOKS — A FEW REMARKS 
RELATING TO “ THE INLAND PRINTER ” — TYPE-TORTURING 
VERSUS CONSERVATIVE STYLE. 

HAT shall a student of typography 

read? If he is of the right stuff, he 

will be eager to know the history of 

his art; but the beginner naturally 

| looks for a text-book to guide him. 

In my day, Thomas MacKellar’s 

“ American Printer” was _ consid- 

ered indispensable to the beginner and as a work 
of reference in the printing-office. It inspired 
many thousands to become better craftsmen. The 


Etching by Thomas Wood Stevens. 


years roll on— “still on they creep, each little 
moment at another’s heels” —changes come swift 
and swifter, and printing has been largely revolu- 
tionized. Mr. MacKellar’s book, no longer a com- 
plete guide, is now treasured as a memento by 
many of us old fellows. It, however, will always 
remain a model of refined and correct typography. 

The printer has never lacked teachers who 
write books, and now a new prophet has appeared 
with “ The American Handbook of Typography,” 
published under favorable auspices, and I propose 
to look into it a little lower down in the galley, 
first having a very pleasurable duty to attend to. 
I have been reminded that this issue commences 
the twenty-sixth year of THE INLAND PRINTER. I 
have been a “constant reader” from the start, 
and now look fondly on a shelf in my library con- 
taining eight-and-a-half feet of bound volumes, 
from Vol. I, 1883, to Vol. XXXIX, 1907. When 
I was younger I was occasionally permitted to see 
myself in print in the earlier issues. I sometimes 
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look at the articles I then wrote, and, foolish as it 
appears and doubtless is, I can not help thinking 
they are still “ pretty good.” It is the work of our 
ardent young days that we veterans secretly pride 
ourselves on most. 

And so I received my first volume — very thin 
it is, but the most treasured —and all the suc- 
ceeding volumes. When I went abroad I carried 
them with me, and current issues were sent to me, 
and were admired by men in queer garb and of 
various tongues. THE INLAND PRINTER never once 
in all those twenty-five years forgot me; and 


neither can I forget it— never while life lasts! 
In time I came to know its chief owner and its 
inspiration, Henry O. Shepard. He was a true 
man, sincere, fair and square, kindly and a ster- 
ling friend. Not perfect; just like most of us — 
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very human. Somehow the few “ perfect” men I 
have known I never could like. I could not assim- 
ilate with them, being very, very far from perfect 
myself. ‘Good Lord, have mercy upon us.” As 
that very human poet, Robbie Burns, sang: 
Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us. 
He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its secret bias. 

Henry O. Shepard was a man of few and super- 
ficial faults, outshone by his manly virtues; 
upright in his transactions, generous, a consid- 
erate employer, and with a clean heart. I like to 
praise a man, and feel glad that so many deserve 
praise. As this tendency has been criticized in 
connection with these articles, I wish to assert that 
I have praised no men except in full sincerity, 
judging them as I know them, and uninfluenced 
by their positions or former or existing relations 
with them. Thank fortune, I need truckle to no 
man, nor will I. Henry O. Shepard had his 
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troubles in the shape of serious business reverses, 
and a few weeks ago I was gratified to read a 
generous notice written by John Clyde Oswald, 
editor of the American Printer, to the effect that 
the H. O. Shepard Printing Company had finally 
discharged all its back indebtedness, with interest, 
in full, notwithstanding that its creditors had 
agreed to a settlement in part. In his late years 
Mr. Shepard gave all his energies to bringing 
about this honorable result, and his succes- 
sors — his widow, his old-time trusted managers 
and employees — have faithfully carried out his 
wishes. Among my sacred treasures is a letter 
written by Mr. Shepard a few days before he went 
to a better world, addressed to “ My very dearest 
Friend ”’”— and that was myself. In a world 
where loyal friends are rare indeed, I count it suf- 
ficient honor to have owned him as a friend. 


Etching by Thomas Wood Stevens. 


What shall I say of THE INLAND PRINTER that 
the censorious will not carp at? To every sub- 
scriber and reader it has given liberal service; to 
every advertiser the best medium among trade 
journals. It and The Printing Art alone among 
printing trade journals have made themselves 
more than vehicles for advertising; and I am told 
on good authority that The Printing Art is not yet 
a paying publication. Here we touch on delicate 
ground. The advertiser is a potent factor in the 
prosperity of any journal, more so in a trade jour- 
nal. It is true that the advertiser has to be con- 
sidered even in the reading columns. A publisher 
does not wish to offend any one who does business 
with him. Such firms, by general custom in trade 
journals, are allowed at times to give themselves 
a little praise, inferentially endorsed by the editor. 
This is unavoidable, but as THE INLAND PRINTER 
is the only printing-trade journal with a paid cir- 
culation large enough to sustain it in a paying 
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position, there has been less trade puffery in it 
than in any other printing-trades paper. It is, 
and always has been, independent and impartial. 
The advertisers are jealous of praise to competi- 
tors, even if offered historically, and when the 
truth of the statements is admitted. I have myself 
added to the burdens of the editor, and only hope 
that those I have not commended because I am 
unacquainted with their achievements and merits 
have been appeased by the share of the limelight 
their protests have secured to them. 

These INLAND PRINTERS of twenty-five years 
are the only histories of our art in this country. 
They are deeply interesting; full of instruction by 
word and examples of printing. They are, in fact, 
a multiplication by about 600 times of this num- 
ber you are now reading. I took the trouble to 


ascertain the number of ems of reading matter in 
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Harper’s Magazine and Century Magazine, and 
was surprised to find that THE INLAND PRINTER 
gives more reading matter than either. These are 
35-cent magazines. To the printer the contents 
of THE INLAND PRINTER surpass them in interest 
and usefulness as well as quantity. It is the only 
printing-trade journal in America, other than The 
Printing Art, which is worthy of preservation in 
yearly volumes, and the latter is an exposition of 
good printing rather than a magazine of instruc- 
tion and history. The publishers of other journals 
of printing admit this, by not putting themselves 
in a position to sell a bound volume. Where there 
is demand there is supply. It is supremely educa- 
tional. It has influenced favorably thousands of 
men, making them better workmen, and thus 
benefiting them and, even more, their employers. 
It is a factor in practical educational advancement, 
and every employer and manufacturer should sup- 
port it for this reason. The better the printers 
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are educated, the greater will be their require- 
ments. It takes, perhaps, a rather broad-minded 
manufacturer to shift his estimate of the value of 
a trade publication from the actual advantage he 
derives from his advertising space to the general 
beneficial effect of the publication in developing 
and improving the trade. When THE INLAND 
PRINTER started, I, with others who sold machin- 
ery to printers, had a fear that it would tend 
to make the printers too critical. Well, it has 
made them critical, but not to our detriment. 
Higher education develops a demand for better 
appliances. The printers found they had a repre- 
sentative to voice their demands. In causing all 
the typefoundries to adopt the point system of 
type-bodies, THE INLAND PRINTER was the most 
influential force next to the demonstration of its 
advantages by Marder, Luse & Co. All the trade 
has been directly or indirectly beneftted by this 
journal to a great degree. The student will find 
THE INLAND PRINTER an inexhaustible source 
of inspiration, instruction and example in good 
printing. It is ably and admirably edited and 
made up on sane lines — conservative, holding 
fast to good style, while presenting the best fea- 
tures of typographic fashions. There are no loud, 
sprawling headings, and no system of make-up 
or arrangement which confuses the reader, and 
makes a publication look like a piece of out-of- 
place jobwork. In a time when flashiness is pre- 
ferred by some to good printing, THE INLAND 
PRINTER reaches us clean, clear and workman- 
like. All this is true of every volume for a quarter 
of acentury. The volume for 1884, with old style 
display, in the very apogee of the rule-twisting 
era, is a model of typographical good taste and 
excellence; and so are all of them. If this appre- 
ciation is not in accord with the facts, I am sure 
the editor will open his columns to any critic who 
can dispute it. Criticism in the right spirit is 
good, and it is always right when it exposes 
defects and false pretensions. May THE INLAND 
PRINTER maintain its preéminence as worthily 
during the next quarter century as it has in that 
now closing. 

Most of the American printing-trade journals 
which now exist, or have come and gone, have 
gleaned in the fields planted and harvested by THE 
INLAND PRINTER. The Printing Art occupies a 
distinct and useful field, as a monthly exhibit of 
admirably selected examples of good American 
printing. The National Printer-Journalist, con- 
ducted by that fine old veteran, Benjamin B. 
Herbert, has its special field as the organ of the 
National Editorial Association. The American 
Printer is the chief gleaner, and the organ of the 
National Typothete in a manly way, and no other 
way could be expected of its respected publisher. 
It is progressing, but should add to its editorial 


conservatism a similar proportion of typograph- 
ical conservatism. The other gleaners seem to 
have found in varying proportions readers who 
can detect their usefulness, and are benefited by a 
wise dispensation of providence which makes all 
printing-trade journals look alike to many liberal 
advertisers, regardless of circulation and influ- 
ence, or the absence of both. I was just about to 
forget the Typographical Journal, the organ of 
the International Typographical Union, well 
printed, interesting and valuable to the union men. 
Avowedly partisan, it has the merit of consistency, 
and when it comes my way I read it with interest 
and find it instructive. I hope no one will be hurt 
by all this plain talk, in itself rather a novelty in 
trade journalism, and all of which is merely a per- 
sonal view. 

It may interest the reader to know the names 
of the writers of printers’ text-books, among 
whom a newcomer claims a place. My collection 
is not by any means complete, but it contains the 
principal text-books of printing printed in Eng- 
lish. An equal number has been issued in French 
and German. These English books take us back 
to 1683, when Joseph Moxon, printer and type- 
founder in direct succession from Caxton, issued 
“ Mechanick Exercises; or, the Doctrine of Handy- 
Works, applied to the Art of Printing,” in two 
“volumnes.” It is an octavo, illustrated, of 430 
pages in all, and gives a literary and practical pic- 
ture of printing and letter-founding in that time. 
Mine is the handsome reprint issued by The Typo- 
thetz of the city of New York, 1896, edited by 
Mr. De Vinne; a limited edition of four hundred 
and fifty, of which this is No. 113. The book- 
sellers ask $12 for it;* an original would cost $175. 
The first printers’ text-book, it has never been sur- 
passed. It tells everything then known lucidly 
and correctly and, above all, scientifically. Moxon, 
the colossus among those who have written typo- 
graphical text-books, writes in his preface: 
“ Wherefore I humbly Dedicate this Piece of Typo- 
graphie to your Honours; and as it is (I think) 
the first of this nature, so I hope you will favour- 
ably excuse small Faults in this Undertaking; for 
great ones I hope there are none, unless it be 
in this presumptuous Dedication; for which I 
humbly beg your Honours’ pardon.” It is notice- 
able that the greatest and best books have the 
least pretentious prefaces. Beware of the book 
with a boastful preface. Moxon in his advertise- 
ments tells us that “ The writing is all new mat- 
ter, not collected or translated from any other 
authors, and the drafts of the cuts all drawn from 
the tools and machines used in each respective 
trade.” This is a noble work, and quaint. We 
can not look but with affection on the spellings — 
quoyns, tinpan (tympan), plattin, duftail (dove- 
tail), inck (ink), oyl (oil), and many others. The 
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next in age is dated 1771 — “ The History and Art 
of Printing, with Practical Instruction,” by P. 
Luckombe, M.T.A., London; 1785, ‘‘ An Essay on 
Punctuation”; 1808, “ The Printer’s Grammar,” 
by C. Stower, London, 530 pages; 1824, “ John- 
son’s Typographia,” 2 vols., London; 1825, 
“ Typographia with Practical Directions 
for conducting every Department in an Office,’’ by 
T. C. Hansard, London, 939 pages, octavo, a first- 
class work by a great printer —the business he 
conducted is still carried on in London under the 
title of Eyre and Spottiswoode, printers to the 
King, i.e., printers for the English Government; 
1827, the earliest American text-book, “ The 


which ran through over twenty editions, selling 
all over the English-speaking world to the extent 
of over 100,000 copies; 1859, “ The Printer’s 
Manual,” by Thomas Lynch, Cincinnati, the sec- 
ond text-book issued in that city, the first appear- 
ing in the thirties; 1861, “ A Guide to Typog- 
raphy,” by Henry Beadnell, London; 1876, “ The 
Letterpress Printer,” by Joseph Gould, London; 
1887, “ Practical Printing,” by John Southward, 
London. In 1902-04, Theodore Low De Vinne, 
A.M., issued a small series of handbooks on “ The 
Practice of Typography,” dealing with one sub- 
ject in each. I have a “ Treatise on Title Pages ”’; 
“ Modern Methods of Composition ” and “ Modern 
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Printer’s Guide,” by C. S. Van Winkle, New York, 
a thin 16mo; 1828, abridgement of ‘“ Johnson’s 
Typographia,” by C. L. Adams, Boston; “ The 
Printer’s Grammar,” by John Smith, London, no 
date, a very complete and valuable work; 1835, 
“Printer’s Instructor,” by Samuel N. Dickinson, 
Boston; 1839, “ Encyclopedia and Practical Man- 
ual of Printing,” by C. H. Timperley, London, 996 
pages, reprinted in 1842, indispensable in a print- 
er’s library; 1841, “A Dictionary of Printing,” by 
William Savage, London; a big and good work; 
1850, “‘ Typographia or the Printer’s Instructor,” 
by Thomas F. Adams, Philadelphia, which was 
thorough and complete, and ran through eight edi- 
tions until its publishers superseded it in 1865 
with Thomas MacKellar’s “ American Printer,” 


Printing Types.” These are models of correct 
typography, and their contents are very valuable. 
They are in print and for sale by The Inland 
Printer Company. The thousands of printers who 
do not know what good style in a book is will 
solve the riddle by examining one of these books. - 
For other current handbooks dealing with sepa- 
rate departments of printing, the list published 
by The Inland Printer Company may be consulted 
to advantage. Having carefully read all the text- 
books enumerated, I can report that the writers or 
compilers of them were without exception compe- 
tent, accurate and conscientious. 

Since Thomas MacKellar’s ‘“ American Prin- 
ter”? went out of print, twelve years ago; and 
its information to a large extent became obso- 
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lete, a book of instruction and reference for 
printers has been needed. Such a book should be 
in itself an example of typographical correctness, 
form and style, instructive to the apprentice, a 
book of reference to journeymen and employer, 
and, above all, accurate. Of late years many excel- 
lent little works on special technical subjects 
relating to printers have been issued, notably on 
imposition, machine composition, display, proof- 
reading and presswork. The trade papers are full 
of excellent practical articles written by men of 
experience and good knowledge. There is no lack 
of correct information; but still the need existed 
for a comprehensive, convenient book, the writer 
of which might well be a collater rather than an 
author, but necessarily acquainted thoroughly 
with our art and possessing sufficient critical 
judgment to enable him to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. It was, therefore, with agreeable 
anticipations that I purchased a copy of the 
recently issued “The American Handbook of 
Printing,” by Edmund G. Gress, co-author and 
editor of “ The American Manual of Printing,” a 
lecturer on printing before technical classes in 
New York city, and presumably an expert. 

The “Foreword” (meaning preface) is a work 
of great promise, in which these sentences appear : 
“ This handbook is a short-cut to a printing educa- 


tion; it is a reference book.” Young man, beware 
of the “short-cut” in education; narrow is the 
path and straight the way that leadeth to knowl- 


edge. “I know what information is needed, and 
have tried to give it without waste of words.” “I 
claim that there is more information about print- 
ing in this volume than has ever before been given 
in a book of its size.” ‘In these days of special- 
ism a printer must get his knowledge in other 
ways than by actual experience.” If this last sen- 
tence is true, and perhaps it is, as many folks get 
to know-it-all by inductive rather than by labor- 
ious methods, absorbing knowledge rather than 
by growing in it, it is highly important that a 
teacher of typography should have knowledge, and 
be accurate, and instruct. It is a grave crime to 
teach error and establish a low standard of art or 
technics — to be, in short, a false prophet. But 
this preface reassures us; our teacher at least is 
confident. 

This handbook has 284 pages plus 12 pages of 
index, etc.; size of page, 5 by 714 inches; printed 
pages, 314, by 55% inches. It is a nice book, bound 
in full green rep cloth, squared back, and the 
name is placed on back and front in white paper 
labels, very neatly and economically. A reference 
book should be lettered direct on the cover, as 
it is for frequent handling, and these labels will 
soon disappear. The paper is good, and the mar- 
gins’ well adjusted. It is fairly well printed, but 
is marred by the use of several illustrations of 


machines taken from manufacturers’ catalogues, 
made by varied processes and inharmonious in 
method. Our American printers, excelling con- 
spicuously in commercial or advertising printing, 
are, most of them, unable to divine what consti- 
tutes excellence in a real book. There is not much 
to criticize in the style of Mr. Gress’ handbook, 
but considered as a model for aspiring printers, 
what a gulf there is between it and the style of 
Mr. De Vinne’s admirable text-books! It is an 
education in itself to examine and handle them 
page by page. Mr. Gress twice refers to Mr. De 
Vinne as a “ conservative” printer, with a “ con- 
servative ” style. Thank Heaven, we still have a 
“ conservative ” style! Very, very few printers in 
America know how to print a book, and all of 
them that do are necessarily “ conservative,” for 
the first step in the right direction in book print- 
ing is to know what not to do. The most subtle 
compliment you can pay a printer is to show him 
that you appreciate as highly what he refrained 
from doing as that which he did. Young man, 
buy just one of Mr. De Vinne’s text-books and 
study it with a view to appreciating its typo- 
graphical self-restraint, and then you will perhaps 
appreciate the vast difference between a job 
printer and a book printer. This handbook is the 
work of a job printer. The title-page is a good 
piece of jobwork. I do not think it would pass 
Mr. De Vinne’s blue pencil. Many of the sub- 
headings are in job types. The spacing of the 
subheadings is irregular, and many pages are 
marred by this slight oversight. As one of the 
“‘ best-seller ” books of the day, I would not criti- 
cize it, but as a model for young printers, it should 
set a better example: We must forgive an expert 
a few fads. The bracket is used queerly, perhaps 
for decorative effect, in the subheadings, thus 
[Historical] and [Practical]. Why? Also enclos- 
ing the folios, thus [56]. Chapter and sub- 
headings are printed without the final period. To 
my old-fashioned eyes these lines look as if ampu- 
tated. There is a good reason for omitting pune 
tuation marks in title-pages at the end of the chief 
display lines, and also in jobwork, where they 
destroy the symmetry of the work; but it is fool- 
ish to carry this into bookwork; one might for 
the same reason omit the period at the end of a 
paragraph. Let us be “ conservative” in dealing 
with the period. Some years ago a typefoundry 
in Chicago stopped making colons, semicolons, 
A{ and for its job fonts, for no other good rea- 
son than to save a few dollars in matrices. When 
I see these periodless lines I can not help imagining 
that the printer is short of periods. As we have 
a right to expect a printer’s text-book to be typo- 
graphically correct, we are enlightened as to the 
author’s ideals by his praise of Mr. Will Brad- 
ley, on page 67, to whom credit is given for “ con- 
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verting printers in the United States to a style 
which is at once sane, pleasing and artistic.” 
“Bradley based his new typography, etc.” “ Brad- 
ley introduced the newer typography. 
As a whole, it is impracticable for commercial 
use.” Mr. Will Bradley is truly a genius, an odd 
genius, and most of his work is fantastic. He 
applied the Beardsley school of design to typog- 
raphy with striking effect, but his work, admir- 
able in itself and original, is to be avoided as a 
model, because it is rarely sane, and only tolerable 
when executed by that rara avis, a genius. It is 
interesting, as is Mr. Elbert Hubbard, but what 
man of sense would accept “ Fra Elbertus” as 
guide, philosopher and friend? He is admirable 
as part of the passing show. Very few men can 
stand things in general on their heads, and be 
taken seriously — and those few are “ geniuses.” 
The world is too small to afford a stage for many 
of them at one time. I admire Mr. Bradley’s 
extraordinary typographical effects, much as I 
admire the efforts of a whirlwind dancer, but 
when dancing myself I prefer the waltz, possibly 
the two-step. Type-torturing is fine fun, but it is 
not “ sane.” 

But, after all, the contents of a book may be 
so good as to hide or obscure its structural defects. 
We find it hard to forgive the author of a text- 
book who neglects to furnish an adequate index. 
Mr. Gress should read Carlyle’s “ Frederick the 
Great,” and realize the enormity of his offense. 
Carlyle was an impatient sufferer as he waded 
through scores of tomes of German lore without 
once receiving the friendly aid of that guide-post 
of literature, the index. Mr. Gress’ proofreader 
was also “abroad” very much. In a casual first 
reading I noted these errors of the proverbial 
intelligent compositor, unfettered by a practi- 
tioner of that decaying art, proofreading: 


PAGE. 
6 Platin (Plantin). 
8 Web (web). 
10 oil (for ink). 
87 Schoeffers (Schoef- 
fer’s). 
57 effected (affected). 
207 effected (affected). 
42 Luca (Lucca). 
110 1907 (1807). 
181 chinese (Chinese). 
135 Fourdinier (Fourdri- 
nier). 

I find nothing in this text-book about style, 
and presumably it is offered as a model of that 
detail. Capitalization and hyphens are uncertain 
quantities. Why not abolish both, as some are 
doing with the poor period? On page 29 we have 
Roman and italic; page 32, Cheltenham bold and 
Cheltenham Italic; page 29, Twelfth Century — 
throughout the book these words are capitalized, 


PAGE. 

148 Manilla (Manila). 

160 Vermillion (Vermilion) 
(occurring 4 times). 

169 occured (occurred). 

175 platen (for cylinder). 

202 ozokorite (ozokerite). 

235 villian (villain). 

243 editoral (editorial). 

247 Phileas (Phineas). 

261 Belman (bellman). 

275 Moxin (Moxon). 
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except once when we have Sixteenth century. On 
page 25, body type and body-type; page 115, 
stoneman and page 117 stone-man; page 139, 
news-paper and page 140 bond paper; page 194, 
goatskin and calf-skin. If typefounders, why type- 
foundries? Perhaps both styles are correct, and 
the student may take his choice. On page 10 (third 
line) we have “ in a chase (an iron frame) ,” while 
on page 11 we have “ forms in (chases) ready for 
the press.” It is important to know a chase is an 
iron frame, but is the article in quotes on page 11 
a different article, traveling incognito? There 
are, without exaggeration, several scores of errors 
of style such as quoted above. 

But even errors or aberrations in style may be 
forgiven if the meat of the book, its informative 
literary quality, is good and helpful to the groper 
after facts and instruction. The handbook is 
divided into eighteen chapters, dealing with eight- 
een subjects, and each subject is treated under 
two subheads, “[Practical]” and “[Historical].” 
This is a new idea in text-books. Of 284 pages of 
text, 114 are historical and 170 practical. I am 
glad to see so much space devoted to the historical. 
Printers as a class are woefully (and harmfully to 
themselves) ignorant of the glorious and intensely 
interesting history of their art. I therefore com- 
mended the idea and hastened to learn what I 
could in the “‘[Historical]” departments. The best 
historians are the conservatives—those who 
believe with the late lamented Josh Billings “ that 
it is better to know less than so many things that 
are not so.” Some no doubt have good grounds 
for preferring Mr. Hearst’s staff of historians, 
who deny to-morrow what they assert as facts 
to-day, but others, who wish to reside in a more 
placid mental atmosphere, prefer the “ conserva- 
tive’ though slow methods of historical research. 
There may be a new edition of our handbook in 
preparation to deny the “ facts” in the first edi- 
tion; but if it is not forthcoming, the student of 
the twenty-first century, who turns to it for infor- 
mation, will learn many things we of these con- 
temporary times wot not of. (Page 6) “The 
house of Elzevir was famous for two centuries as 
printers in Amsterdam.” The Elzevirs existed 
from 1583 to 1712, one hundred and twenty-nine 
years, during which time they had a branch in 
Amsterdam from 1638 to 1680, forty-two years. 
(Page 8) “Robert Hoe, who in 1827 invented 
the first really rapid press”; and page 170, “the 
final success of the invention being due to Richard 
M. Hoe of New York. Hoe’s first machine, a four- 
feeder, was used by the Philadelphia Ledger in 
1827”; and, page 238, “ He went to Philadelphia 
and started the Public Ledger in 1836.” Thus 
history is made. Richard M. Hoe made the first 
fast cylinder (the type-revolving) in 1846, at 
which time Robert Hoe, his father, had been in 
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heaven fourteen years. (Page 9) “ Samuel Bing- 
ham, who first made composition rollers on a 
large scale by the ‘ gatling’ process —a group of 
molds.” Samuel Bingham had been gathered to 
his fathers ten years before his son, Leander K., 
still living, invented the “gatling” moulds. 
(Page 9) “ Henry Barth invented the first auto- 
matic type-casting machine.” Shades of Shanks 
and others, how wrong that is! (Page 14) “ Will- 
iam Caslon was the first successful typefounder 
in England.” What of Moxon, James and others? 
(Page 17) “As far back as 1737, Fournier, a 
Frenchman, suggested a system of points for type 
bodies.” True; and carried it into successful 
practice. On this subject, why not a word of 
Didot? And, by the way, the French pica (cicero) 
is not “six picas to the inch.” (Page 17) “ Now 
all type is made in series from 6 to 72 points.” 
Hardly all; and what about 5, 96, 120, 144 points? 
(Page 19) “ This is known as the punch, which is 
forced into a piece of brass, making the matrix.” 
For “brass” read copper. I find the use of the 
word “about” common in these historical pages, 
when a little intelligent search would have deter- 
mined the exact date. Young man, do not follow 
“about ” — it leads on to a devious track. (Page 


30) “ William Caslon, an English typefounder, 
about 1734, made himself famous by cutting a 


Roman letter.” William Caslon cut his first letter- 
punches in 1720. (Page 37) “by the French 
printers, the Elzevirs,’” who were Dutchmen. 
(Page 37) “Scotch Roman: Modern Roman let- 
ters, of Black (sic) tone, originated in Edinburgh, 
1839. D. B. Updike imported 
the first font of Scotch Roman face into America.” 
So-called Scotch Roman is an entirely new face 
originated by Miller & Richard about six years 
ago. They call it “Old Roman.” Mr. Gress is 
confusing Scotch-face modern Romans with the 
misnamed American copy of “Old Roman.” (Page 
115) “When hand presses were exclusively used, 
and but two or four pages printed at one time.” 
Printers’ text-books issued before cylinder presses 
were made give imposition schemes up to sixty- 
four pages, and one gives a scheme for one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pages in one form. The 
smallest books ever printed were executed on hand 
presses and in forms of many pages. (Page 1) 
“ Papyrus was cut into strips, soaked in 
water, pressed, dried and polished”; and (page 
3) “ Paper was made of papyrus, beaten 
to a pulp, pressed into a sheet.” (Page 139) 
“ News-paper is made of straw usually 
comes in rolls.” (Page 169) I have not space at 
command to disclose the inexcusable inaccuracies 
of the paragraphs relating to cylinder presses. 
(Page 209) “Wood engraving began to assume 
importance with the issuance in 1843 of an illus- 
trated Bible, made under direction of J. F. 


Adams.” This was Harper’s Pictorial Bible. For 
1843 read 1846, and for J. F. read J. A. Adams. 
(Page 241) “ The Sun is the oldest of the existing 
New York papers”; (page 240) “the New York 
Sun, established in 1833”; (page 238) ‘“ Noah 
Webster established at New York 

in 1793 . the name of which was afterward 
changed to the Commercial Advertiser and 
recently incorporated with the American”; (page 
238) “The Evening Post first appeared 
in 1801.” The Commercial Advertiser and Globe, 
No. 5 Day street, New York, telephone 8000 Cort- 
landt, is the oldest existing paper; the American 
is a successor to the New York Journal, formerly 
owned by Albert Pulitzer, brother of the owner of 
the World, and later purchased the franchise of 
the Morning Advertiser; next oldest is the E'ven- 
ing Post, and then the Sun. (Page 250) “‘ Thomas 
Nast, the pioneer cartoonist.” Pioneer means one 
who goes before; Nast was born 1840 and died 
1902. Cartoonists were known before printing 
was invented. (Page 251) I really must defend 
that great humorist, Opper, against the charge of 
“ originating the ‘ Yellow Kid.’ ” It was Outcault, 
and may he be forgiven for the outrage. (Page 
252) “ Everybody’s, established in 1905 by John 
Wanamaker.” He sold it in 1905 to that fine 
typographer, John Adams Thayer, and his part- 
ner, Ridgway. It was then not quite in its swad- 
dling clothes by a few years. (Page 252) “‘ THE 
INLAND PRINTER was established in 1883 as a typo- 
graphical union paper.” It was established as an 
independent journal by J. W. Lanston, S. H. Tre- 
loar, Joseph Peake and H. H. Hill, “ an operative 
Journal, conducted by workmen.” Its first edi- 
torial says its aim will be to “ eradicate class dis- 
tinctions.”’ As this was an important event, I want 
it correctly stated. (Page 277) “The scale for 
compositors in England in 1810 was about twelve 
cents a thousand brevier ems.” Here we have a 
common error. In England type is measured by 
ens,and in 1810 the English compositor received 24 
cents per 1,000 ems — not bad pay for that period. 
I was taught printing in an English country. My 
first job in America was setting type in Daven- 
port, Iowa, at 35 cents per thousand. I naturally 
thought it was a thousand ens, and was rudely 
enlightened when my string realized just half of 
my expectations. (Page 277) “in those days [a 
century or so ago] . printers never became 
rich.” What about Franklin, Thomas, Hale, Brad- 
ford, in America, and Cave, Bulmer, Nichols, Stra- 
han, Eyre, Spottiswoode and Hansard, in England, 
and many others? This alleged “ fact’ was the 
fruit of the superstition that printers are neces- 
sarily unable to derive profits from their busi- 
nesses, because they don’t know how. Some of our 
trade journals make this superstition their stock- 
in-trade. Besides being inaccurate, the historical 
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part of this handbook is disjointed, inconsecutive, 
inconclusive, and poor pabulum for the student. 
But in a text-book we might overlook historical 
inaccuracies provided the real gist of the matter 
—the practical instruction —#is conscientiously 
and faithfully given. Perhaps this is the author’s 
strongest point, for he tells us in the preface — 
(beg pardon: the “ foreword ’”’ —or should it be 
““forewords ”?): “I know what information is 
needed.” Letus see. (Page 11) “ Wood types are 
made in sizes from 48-point to a foot.” They have 
been seen larger and smaller. (Page 11) “In 
pressrooms will be found platen presses for small 
work, such as programs, and cylinder 
presses for large forms and half-tone printing.” 
Is the reader to understand that platen presses 
can not print half-tones? (Page 21) “ six picas 
equaling approximately .996 of an inch. This is 
so near that the printer is none the wiser.” Multi- 
ply .004 by ten and you have .040, which counts. 
(Page 21) “Hand moulds have been discarded, 
except for large sizes of type, for which more time 
is required for metal to set.” Hand moulds are 
used every day in a foundry for testing types. 
Large sizes are not cast in hand moulds, but in 
hand casting machines. (Page 21) “ Leads are 
either one point or two point in thickness,” and 
also other thicknesses. (Page 25) “ If requested, 


the type-seller may take these sorts from fonts on 


his shelves, replacing them later from the foun- 
dry.” Just try it more than once on the typeseller, 
if you survive the first attempt. (Page 26) “ Some 
job faces can be had at body prices, and it is wise 
to purchase eight, ten, twelve and fourteen point 
in that way.” It is always wise to do so on 
“some” faces. Thus an important subject is illu- 
minated. (Page 43) “ Gothic is a neat 
jobbing letter when used in capitals only,” and for 
this reason, perhaps, nearly all Gothic series are 
made with lower-case. (Page 49) “ Law Italic 
No. 522 is the Italic mate of the old Runic, and is 
similar to the Italic of the Century Expanded,” 
consequently there is no difference between a 
round and a square line! (Page 136) “—and 
(Book papers) in the cheaper grades [are made] 
from plain wood pulp, ground from the ends of 
logs.” Peculiar virtue in the ends! (Page 177) 
“‘On the Harris Automatic Press, for small jobs, 
up to 414 by 8 inches, a flat type form is used.” 
We are not informed how a flat form can be 
printed on a cylinder. (Page 201) “In the large 
newspaper plants the matrix is pressed into the 
type by a powerful roller. The matrix is then 
placed in a flat mold,” meaning casting-box. Mold 
and mould are spelled in this book both ways. 
““The whole operation of stereotyping [a news- 
paper page] taking less than ten minutes.” Just 
about eight minutes less. (Page 204) “ Curved 
electrotypes for rotary presses are made by curv- 


ing the wax mould.” The electrotypers will rush 
to buy that kind of wax, and to sell their plate- 
bending machines. (Page 214) “A cepper half- 
tone is similar in appearance to an electrotype of 
a halftone, but the original can be told because 
the metal is thinner.” (Page 221) “A newspaper 
halftone for stereotyping should be as coarse as 
80-line screen.” The general practice is to use 
60-line. It would be tedious to continue this dis- 
section, although two or three sticksful of similar 
“information ” is in sight. 

The young man who is able to derive any com- 
prehensive knowledge of the printing art and busi- 
ness from this handbook will have to do much 
reading between the lines. What information 
there is is commonplace; much of it puerile; all 
unsystematic. The best things in it are the 
reprints of jobwork, sixteen pages, in reduced 
form. It appears to be an accumulation of scraps 
of unauthenticated items, seasoned with much 
weighty original information, of which the fol- 
lowing sentences are fair samples: “ The slugs 
after being used are melted and used again,” and 
“to correct errors in Linotype composition an 
entirely new line must be set.” “Simplicity is 
art; but plainness is not necessarily art.” “ When 
the composing stick is filled it is emptied on a flat 
sheet of brass with raised sides, called a galley.” 
“The compositor takes the types from the case, 
one at a time, and puts them into a metal tool 
known as a composing stick.”” When such as these 
are their teachers, how can we be surprised that 
the demand for intelligent workmen can not be 
supplied ? 

That man who understands his own limitations 
has progressed a long way on the road to wisdom; 
otherwise “ a little learning is a dangerous thing.” 





STICK TO IT. 


Oh! prim little postage stamp, “ holding your own ” 
In a manner so winning and gentle, 

That you’re “ stuck on” your task —(is that slang?) you will own, 
And yet you’re not two-cent-imental. 


I have noted with pride that through thick and through thin 
You cling to a thing till you do it, 

And, whatever your aim, you are certain to win, 
Because you seem bound to stick to it. 


Sometimes when I feel just like shirking a task 
Or “ chucking * the work I’m pursuing, 

I recall your stick-to-it-ive-ness and I ask, 
** Would a postage stamp do as I’m doing? ” 


Then I turn to whatever my hands are about 
And with fortified purpose renew it, 

And the end soon encompass, for which I set out, 
If only, like you, I stick to it. 


The sages declare that true genius, so-called, 
Is simply the will to ‘‘ keep at it.” 

A “ won’t-give-up ”’ purpose is never forestalled, 
No matter what foes may combat it. 


And most of mankind’s vaunted progress is made, 
Oh stamp! if the world only knew it, 
By noting the wisdom which you have displayed 
In sticking adhesively to it. 
— Nixon Waterman in the Prudential Weekly. 
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PUTTING THE PRESS IN CONDITION. 


WN commencing the practical study of 
presswork, we must either assume 
that the machine we contemplate 
using is in perfect condition, or else 

. 9 v assure ourselves as to that point by 
“AL carefully and thoroughly examin- 


===" ing all the working parts of the 
machine and their adjustments. 

As there is always the probability that through 
wear, settling of foundations, etc., a press may be 
out of adjustment (even though in constant and 
regular use), perhaps the safer plan would be to 
proceed on the assumption that our machine is 
in need of a thorough inspection before going 
further. 

To the pressman who goes into an establish- 
ment previously unknown, and is expected to at 
once commence or carry on the production of first- 
class presswork, there comes at once the thought, 
“What is the condition of the presses — are they 
kept up to a good standard, or is it the policy of 
the ‘house’ to spend as little time or money on 
repairs as will suffice to keep things moving?” 
And on the answer to this question will in many 
instances depend the success or failure of the 
pressman’s efforts. 

For unquestionably the workman who has had 
his training and spent the most of his time in a 
pressroom where the machines have been kept in 
good order, will be put to his wits’ end to produce 
nice work if placed in a room where the machines 
are in bad condition. He will be confronted with 
difficulties which he had not before dreamed of, 
and will find his resources taxed to the utmost. 
Yet it must be said to the credit of many men that 
they are doing this very thing day after day. 

As to the correctness of the managerial policy 
which thus allows high-priced men to waste a por- 
tion of their time, and expensive machinery to 
suffer through lack of timely attention, there can 
be but one verdict — “‘ penny wise and pound fool- 
ish.” Doubtless the ceaseless rush of work which 
modern competitive conditions make imperative 
is largely responsible for this situation in many 
pressrooms, but it is the writer’s belief that in 
the long run a greater degree of efficiency will 
be attained by a systematic overhauling of the 
machines at regular intervals and a timely 
renewal of all worn parts. 

As a matter of fact, the average cylinder press, 
running under normal conditions and with the 
usual degree of care, will be distinctly benefited 
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by being taken down after a few years’ use and 
reérected. In no other way can the movements be 
given so thorough an examination, the accumu- 
lated dirt and oily gum removed and the various 
working parts carefully adjusted to each other. 
Such a thorough inspection as this not infre- 
quently reveals hitherto unsuspected breaks or 
defects which might later cause costly smash-ups 
and delays. 

Such an opportunity as this is not often pre- 
sented, however, so that we must as a rule be con- 
tent with such an examination as can be made 
without taking the machine apart, although if 
time and the management will allow, even taking 
out the bed and cylinder will greatly increase the 
effectiveness of our efforts. 


THE FOUNDATION. 


Were all presses built on the same or generally 
similar plans, it would greatly simplify the work 
of an instructor in their handling, but in one 
respect they are all alike in that they must set level 
and firm. Of course the masonry or cement con- 
crete foundation is by far the best of all, but the 
necessities of the business will often compel put- 
ting machines on far less stable bases. And as all 
subsequent adjustments may be rendered value- 
less by the settling of the frame of the press, the 
utmost pains should be taken in insuring the sta- 
bility of the foundation. 

In buildings where steel construction prevails, 
a fairly rigid floor may be found, but with timber 
work alone, a great degree of “spring” is often 
noticeable. Sometimes this is so great as to jar 
the whole press at every reversal of the bed, neces- 
sitating a slower speed of operation, with a conse- 
quent decrease in profits, as well as shortening the 
life of the press. 

In such cases various remedies may be resorted 
to. If it is possible to shore up the floor joists 
with heavy timber work below, let this be done, 
and by driving wedges up tightly, most of the 
“ spring ” of the floor can be taken out. 

In some instances it is possible to introduce 
into frame construction a single heavy I beam 
under each side frame, which of course gives a far 
greater degree of rigidity than any timber work. 
Indeed the writer remembers one establishment 
where the presses were one by one “ jacked up” 
bodily from the floor, steel beams placed in position 
under the side frames, and a new section of floor- 
ing put in under each machine. 

In another instance where shoring up from 
below was not possible, tie bolts running through 
the frame of the press down to the ceiling below 
were there drawn up tightly against a short tim- 
ber running transversely to the floor joists and a 
little longer than the width of the press. This 
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seemed to render the whole floor a solid unit, and 
greatly reduced the springiness. 

Insurance requirements nowadays: demand a 
sheet of zinc under all machines resting on wooden 
floors, but presses erected many years ago are 
often found on the bare wood. Such resetting of 
the press as above described will give a chance to 
put in this floor protection, which by the way is 
better made of galvanized sheet steel. This latter 
is more durable and easier cleaned. 

LEVELING UP. 

In any event the leveling up of the press should 
be the first matter given attention after the foun- 
dation has been looked to, for even though the 
machine stood fairly level previously it may be 
found sadly “ out” after these operations. 

A bunch of shingles can usually be easily 
procured and their use as wedges under the side 
frames will be found very effective. If the press is 
greatly out of level, thicker blocking may also be 
needed. As a rule, however, placing one shingle 
inside the frame with the thin edge toward the 
outside, and driving another on top of it from the 
outside, will give an even bearing, and if these be 
placed about one foot apart for the entire length of 
the side frame, a practically perfect result may be 
assured. 

Among his other essentials the pressman 
should possess an iron spirit-level of known 
accuracy, and not only use it in bringing his 
machine up as outlined above, but also in testing 
the level of the press from time to time. In cases 
where a settling of the foundation is suspected, do 
not cut off the projecting ends of the shingles for 
a few days, or until certain that no further move- 
ment may be feared. 

In using the spirit-level, pains must be taken 
to select those portions of the machine which are 
known to be smooth and even. If you are testing 
by the bed (which is not usually advisable) run it 
back and forth and try it in all positions, while if 
the bed be out of the press, try the tracks or ways 
throughout their length, and be careful in getting 
the exact position of the spirit-level on cross-girts 
or driving shafts. 

Having assured ourselves that the press sits 
level, see that all bolts which hold the slide frames 
to the various cross-girts are brought up abso- 
lutely tight, giving the wrench a final sharp blow 
with a hammer to insure this. The next point to 
be certain of is the correct adjustment of the 

BED MOVEMENT. 

This is perhaps the most vital mechanism of 
the whole press, and as there are so many different 
and meritorious devices on the various makes of 
presses which are to be found in modern press- 
rooms, only general directions can here be given. 

Indeed it would seem that the ingenuity of 


press inventors had been particularly exercised in 
this direction, there even being in use to-day on 
one of the best-known two-revolution machines on 
the market several styles of bed motion which 
have been tried at various periods in its history. 
As nearly all standard flat-bed presses for the 
finer classes of printing are to-day being built in 
the two-revolution style, it has seemed expedient 
to assume that the press under consideration is of 
this type. It will be noted, however, that practi- 
cally all the succeeding observations may be 
equally valuable in the care and adjustment of 
drum-cylinder machines, and many of them on 
stop-cylinder, two-color, or rotary machines, etc. 
It is further expected that the pressman capa- 
ble of handling a machine of the class herein 
treated is conversant with the various technical 
terms used, as well as the correct name of each 
part of the press, or will so inform himself. And 
while it is the aim of the writer to make such sug- 
gestions in this work as will be of value to the 
younger pressmen, it should not be construed as 
an effort to establish any “ short cut ”’ to first-class 
pressmanship. As a matter of fact, the pressman 
must perfect himself in the art by practical work- 
ing experience, and this manual is not intended 
for, nor can it be of value to, a would-be pressman 
who has not become reasonably familiar with 
presses and the general principles of their con- 
struction and operation by actual éxperience. 
Hence the various operations are not treated 
with such a degree of detail as would seem neces- 
sary to make them understood by a mere novice. 


HOW TO BEGIN. 

As a preliminary it is advisable to strip the 
press of all its inking rollers and air plungers, and 
to disconnect the mechanisms which drive and 
also those which raise and lower the cylinder, and 
to take off the bed-bearers and the segment and 
register rack, so that the operation of the bed 
alone may be carefully observed. Much may often 
be determined by the “ feel ” of the driving-wheel, 
particularly to the observant pressman, hence the 
wisdom of trying each portion separately. 

If the machine be a comparatively new one, no 
great degree of wear may be noticeable, but in any 
event particular attention should be given to the 
cleaning of every part, and the careful opening of 
every oil hole. Some grades of stock are particu- 
larly prolific in lint or paper dust, and this will 
work all through the press, necessitating careful 
cleaning. If badly “ gummed up,” some of the 
smaller working parts may need cleaning in lye or 
other similar solvent. 

Naturally the points at which the greatest 
wear is to be found will be those concerned in the 
reversal of the bed at each end of its travel, and it 
will also usually be noticed that the parts engaged 
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during the printing stroke will show more wear 
than on the return stroke. 

Whether the bed movement be of the old 
“Napier ” type or its various modifications, or of 
the so-called “ continuous ” style in use on many 
machines, there will be found some sort of a crank- 
pin motion or similar device engaged in the 
reversal of the bed. In most instances the crank 
pin on the side of the bed driving-gear wheel 
(usually called the “star wheel” ) passes inside 
a heavy “shoe,” this latter being in curved or 
straight form, and doing the double duty of keep- 
ing the star wheel up to the bed rack as it reverses 
and of limiting the travel of the bed. Hence this 
point is one where the greatest wear is to be found 
and by the same token is usually provided with 
means of close and accurate adjustment. 

As a special precaution be sure that the bed 
rack is attached absolutely tight to the bed, for 
an almost unobservable looseness here has been 
known to spoil a press for fine register, to the 
entire mystification of an expert erector, who 
spent two days in vain search for the cause of 
the trouble, and then made the discovery quite by 
accident. 

The only way to examine the adjustment of the 
bed movement with accuracy is to lie down under 
the press and have a helper turn the driving-wheel 
slowly. On machines of the “ Napier” type, the 
shaft carrying the star wheel will swing verti- 
cally in the “slot hanger,” and means will be 
found for limiting this vertical travel at top and 
bottom so as to keep the teeth of the star wheel 
properly in “ mesh” with the bed rack. These 
teeth should engage full depth, but do not set them 
so hard as to “ grind.” 

A small volume might be written concerning 
the adjustment of the “ shoe,” there being quite a 
diversity of opinion among pressmen on this score. 
In general, however, it is enough to see that the 
thimble or roller on the crank pin on the side of 
the star wheel enters the shoe easily and is just 
tight enough to have a good rolling contact 
throughout its travel and until it leaves the oppo- 
site side. Probably experience oniy can teach just 
how closely fitted the shoe should be, and the 
younger pressman should make changes at this 
point with great caution, carefully studying the 
situation and doing nothing by guess. 

It is also advisable to remember that while the 
designers and builders of the press were by no 
means infallible, they doubtless had some good 
reason for each detail of construction, and these 
reasons should be carefully studied. Indeed it is 
hard to conceive of any class of machinery more 
easily ruined by “a god of ignorance with a 
monkey-wrench ” than modern printing-presses, 
so here as elsewhere it is well to ‘“ make haste 
slowly.” 
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In presses having bed movement of the con- 
tinuous crank type, about all that need be done is 
to see that there is no lost motion in the crank-pin 
bearing and that the gearing driving the master- 
crank is in proper mesh. 

Having completed the adjustment of the bed 
movement, it will be found desirable to run that 
portion of the press slowly for a few minutes, 
while still disconnected from the rest of the 
mechanisms, examining the various parts care- 
fully and listening for any sound which would 
indicate either undue friction or lost motion. 

While the bed is held approximately to its posi- 
tion by those portions which engage with the roll- 
ers on the tracks, there will also be found adjust- 
able gibs, usually outside the tracks proper, which 
insure absolute accuracy of movement, preventing 
any sidewise motion of the bed, as well as preclud- 
ing its lifting from its ways at any portion of its 
travel. The tightening of these gibs is a very deli- 
cate operation and must be done with great care, 
for because of previous wear the fit may be too 
tight in some portions of the travel while just 
right in others. Needless to say, undue friction 
must be avoided as it might develop into “ cut- 
ting” and great injury to the press, and at any 
rate the oiling of these gibways must be thorough 
and frequent. 

On those presses which have supports under 
the impression line of the bed in addition to the 
tracks proper, and usually in the shape of a group 
of rollers on the top of a “‘ stand ” mounted on the 
center cross-girt, great care must be exercised in 
getting the height of these rollers just right. 
Sometimes they can only be adjusted after a form 
has been put on and the impressional power tested, 
but in any event their adjustment is a delicate 
matter, demanding the best judgment. The roll- 
ers should turn under the printing stroke, but care 
must be used not to get them too high. 

On certain other machines, supporting rollers 
just under the bearers and revolving on studs set 
in the side frames must have close attention, hav- 
ing in mind that there will be less opportunity for 
spring at this point than on the cross-girt. 

While this work is going on, an excellent 
opportunity is offered for cleaning and oiling the 
air plungers. The leathers should be treated with 
neat’s-foot oil, and before putting the plungers 
back on their spindles test each one in its own air 
chamber, expanding the plunger a bit if necessary 
to make a good fit (not too tight). 

After putting on the plungers run the bed at 
medium speed for a few minutes, making certain 
that all parts move freely and without undue fric- 


tion. (To be continued.) 





Woop alcohol will remove ink that is dried on a disk so 
hard that benzine is ineffectual.— Practical Printer. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


OME wit has said that in modern days the art 

of printing applies to the workmanship while 

the mystery has to do with the charging. Unfor- 

tunately, too often the solution of the mystery is a 
red-flag sale. 





Now THAT nicknames and diminutives have 
been tabooed in the Government Printing-office, 
and the mode of address is Mr. This or Mrs. That, 
we may expect employees to be elevated to the 
salaried class without delay. Chesterfields can 
not be expected to work for mere wages. 





LIKE his American fellow, the British printer 
has much to learn about the value of fresh air, 
for the inspector mentions one overheated room 
‘“‘in which there were seventeen gas-jets and thir- 
teen windows, and but two of the latter were 
slightly open.” Those workers love their enemy. 





Do NoT forget that advertising experts are 
agreed there is publicity efficacy in the pamphlet 
and also in circulars. Perhaps some of your cus- 
tomers or ought-to-be customers could profit by 
investing in this kind of printed matter. Take a 
peep into their affairs and see if you can not point 
out a way to greater success for them — and inci- 
dentally yourself. 





THE Government-control idea has reached 
China, but probably the press is not clamoring 
for it. According to native papers, printed mat- 
ter is likely to come under the supervision of one 
of the departments — the Ministry of Posts and 
Communications. If this expectation is realized 
the political editors that cater to the almond-eyed 
are going to have a hard time measuring up to 
the American or British standard. They will be 
estopped from attacking the Government or its 
administration, nor will they be permitted to 
make any personal attacks. How will the poor 
fellows ever work up a circulation with such 
handicaps? It is a surety that the yellow peril 
has set its face against a saffron-hued press. 





ALL the journalistic enterprise does not reside 
in Manhattan isle. There are some smogth gen- 
tlemen of the press across the sea even. A Lon- 
don paper having published an illustration of an 
Irish “moonlight outrage,” the sly authorities 
made haste to corral the photographer, confident 
that thereby they would secure one who was in a 
legal sense particeps criminis, being a member of 
the mob. But this hustling young man was 
not within miles of the scene of the crime 
when it occurred. He explained that he secured 
some men generally believed actual actors in the 
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affair, and hired them to go through the motions 
in front of his camera — hence the lifelike illus- 
trations. Yet staid British journals marvel at the 
continued success of the sensational press. In the 
face of such energy and alertness to provide 
thrills, what would they? We, in turn, marvel at 
the obtuseness of our sedate friends. 





ACCORDING to Uncle Sam’s consular reports 
9,686 wage-earners are employed at “ printing” 
in Canada. This must refer to the workers at one 
branch of the trade, for there are said to be about 
one thousand compositors in Toronto, their union 
having a membership of between eight and nine 
hundred. This is not a matter of moment, but it 
serves to strengthen the suspicion that our really 
great industry is not deemed as being very impor- 
tant at the consulates. As has been noted here- 
tofore, the daily consular and trade reports sel- 
dom contain an item of interest to the allied 
crafts, though it must be there are happenings 
throughout the wide world that would prove 
profitable information for the printers, binders, 
lithographers, machinery and paper makers. We 
know we lead the procession, but the record- 
makers often secure valuable pointers from the 
tail-enders. 





THE iconoclast is abroad and shattering idols 
to his heart’s content. Sir Victor Horsely has 
written a book on the effects of alcohol, and is 
mean enough to make compositors examples of 
what John Barleycorn can do when he gets busy 
among the artisans. These workmen were not 
selected, as the irreverent might suppose, on 
account of their intimacy with the demon, but for 
the reason that they were engaged in work involv- 
ing rapid thought and quick, accurate muscular 
response. One was known to indulge to excess on 
occasions, while the others “drank like gentle- 
men ”— moderate amounts with their meals. The 
investigation proved that these men set more type 
on “ dry ” days than when they added to the Gov- 
ernment’s revenues by the “ booze” route. They 
thought, however, they were doing more and bet- 
ter work on the “ wet” days, which Sir Victor 
says is an ever-present delusion where narcotic 
drugs are used. This sort of stimulation is given 
severe blows by the author. Not content with 
this, among many witnesses he calls is Schiller’s 
aphorism that ‘ Wine never invents anything” 
and the assurance of Hemholtz that the smallest 
quantity of alcohol would frighten away any 
scientific idea. Between the cold-blooded scien- 
tists and the W. C. T. U. there will soon be no 
valid excuse for going out to see a man or to nego- 
tiate the sale of the dog. Snake-bite excuses also 
will be eliminated when they get down to the 


S’s. It is pleasing to know just the same that Sir 
Victor’s revelations came too late to be of service 
to many printers, who many years ago were 
aware that “booze” and type would not mix. 
There has been great improvement in this respect 
in the last fifteen or twenty years, but there is 
room for more, and the demolition of the delusion 
mentioned should help along the good work. 





WHEN everybody who is anybody is the pos- 
sessor of a hygienic fad of some kind, it is to be 
expected we should hear something about lead- 
poisoning in printing-offices. According to the 
report of the medical inspector of the British- 
workshops-inspection department, the disease is 
not making great headway. In all the large 
printing population coming under his supervision 
but eight compositors, two machine-operators, 
three stereotypers, one typecaster, one storeroom 
employee and one general worker were found to 
be afflicted. Six cases were rejected as having 
been wrongly diagnosed, and three of the sixteen 
mentioned above were marked “ doubtful.” That 
is not a bad showing, though it must be admitted 
that the stringent preventive regulations had 
much to do with minifying the ravages of the dis- 
ease. The inspector goes on to say: “ Still every 
year some cases involving paralysis or encephalo- 
pathic symptoms occur and it is difficult to assign 
a sufficient cause. The poisoning may result 
from fumes from the casting-pot or melting-pot 
(although the type-metal is usually pure), or from 
dust created by the abrasion of metal in the com- 
positors’ box, or again from constant ingraining 
of the fingers with metallic particles and trans- 
ference thence to the mouth. A few cases 
undoubtedly arise to those engaged in sweeping 
up. It is rare to find the blue line on the gums 
among printers, which, when found in other 
workers, in my experience, almost invariably 
points to inhalation of fumes or dust of lead com- 
pounds.” 





NowabDaAys there is little need to admonish 
people to devote a certain amount of time to read- 
ing. Especially is this true of those who in their 
daily comings and goings are labeled “ well- 
informed and intelligent.” Men and women of 
this class read to the limit of reason. But what 
do they read and how? Almost without excep- 
tion they are newspaper readers, for in the large 
cities it is not unusual to find men who regularly 
“dip into” three or four dailies and “ skin” two 
or three cheap magazines a week in addition. 
The quality of this pabulum and the method of 
devouring — that’s the word—it are far from 
beneficial. The newspaper, with its straining 
after-effect, its desire to bring under the reader’s 
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eye that which is odd or sensational, obscures 
where it does not omit the real pith of the sub- 
ject. The haste with which the news is gathered 
and presented to the public militates against a 
thorough and truthful presentation of facts. All 
this tends to demonstrate that what is read in our 
dailies is for the most part best left unremem- 
bered, for it is misleading and written for the 
day. The reader learns this intuitively, and 
makes no pretension to retain even a smattering 
of what he has conned. He passes from sprightly 
paragraph to flippantly written article, from 
paper to paper, from magazine to magazine, with 
neither a thought nor care about what he has 
read after it passes from under his eye. This is 
reading for amusement or to while away time, and 
is in reality worse than wasting the fleeting 
hours. It is injurious to the memory to have a 
mass of useless stuff impressed on it for the 
moment, to be forgotten rather than retained. It 
is also wearing on the optic nerves. Those 
employed at the graphic arts are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to this method. All day long they are 
reading of a multitude of subjects in shreds and 
patches, and fall into the habit of merely conning 
words with no notion of mastering the subject 
matter. This habit deadens rather than quickens 
the mental faculties, and is an evil to be guarded 
against, especially by young men. Our reading 
should be for instruction rather than entertain- 
ment, and every hour spent at it should add to 
one’s mental attainment by increasing the store 
of knowledge, improving the methods of thought 
and teaching us how to think more clearly. It is 
not desirable that newspapers should be tabooed, 
for one must know the news of the day, and per- 
haps it is well that we should lend ourselves to 
being “thrilled” on occasions. But we should 
guard against the rag-time system of reading, 
lest we lose the power of comprehending and fully 
grasping the import of serious subjects through 
lack of development — if not decadence — of our 
mental powers by reason of skipping and skim- 
ming through ephemeral trash. If this reaches 
the eye of an apprentice, we urge him to take up 
as he would part of his work the reading of some 
serious book. It may be the Bible, or Shakes- 
peare, or a work on an economic or historical or 
political subject, that does not matter much. The 
important thing is that he reads it seriously, 
studiously and understandingly, so that he grows 
in mental power. Thousands and thousands do 
stunts to preserve and improve the physical being 
and it is accepted as a matter of course that such 
should be. Yet an appeal to care for and develop 
man’s most godlike organ, the brain, sounds queer 
in some quarters. It is beyond the power of 
words to describe the importance of mental cul- 
ture to the individual and the race. And there is 


no one so poor or so dull that he can not take a 
course, if he will but read good thought-provoking 
books and read them thoroughly. Either Ruskin or 
Carlyle — intellectual giants both — said that the 
man who had studied one book until he understood 
it thoroughly was an educated person. That could 
never be said of those who read scores of news- 
papers or magazines as they come damp from the 
press. Young man, if you would know the joy of 
intellectual power, get good books and master 
them. 





IT was a decided step in advance and in fur- 
therance of a good cause when the International 
Typographical Union authorized the appointment 
of a commission to devise methods for the dis- 
semination of technical knowledge among appren- 
tices and its members. Much, of course, depends 
on the commission, which, so far as known at this 
moment, has not been appointed, but that it will 
be composed of men who are imbued with the 
importance of the work assigned them we doubt 
not, for President Lynch is reported as saying 
that the adoption of this resolution was the most 
important act of the recent convention. This 
attitude on the part of the official whose business 
it is to name the commissioners can not but be 
pleasing to the friends of technical training, espe- 
cially as the executive officers are empowered to 


appropriate money for the purpose of furthering 


the work the commission has in charge. When a 
convention composed of over two hundred dele- 
gates supplements a resolution by indicating its 
desire to give pecuniary support, we may be 
assured of its sincerity. Whether the commis- 
sion will feel justified in expending any money 
this year or the union officials deem it wise to 
make an appropriation if one be asked for, 
we have no means of knowing. THE INLAND 
PRINTER having kept the question of technical 
training before the craft with such persistence is 
so well pleased with the union’s action it can not 
forbear making a suggestion to those most imme- 
diately concerned. Naturally, little can be done 
in a year, and the appropriation will not be a 
large one. But it is very desirable that a start be 
made and some real work be done before the con- 
vention meets at Boston in August next. At pres- 
ent it is out of the question for the International 
Union to equip a trade school at some central 
point and invite students to attend. That would 
be a costly proceeding to be borne by all the mem- 
bers and the great mass living at a distance from 
the institution would be practically debarred from 
partaking of its benefits. If the union is ever to 
embark in the precarious enterprise of establish- 
ing schools, it will have to be done by large 
local bodies or by conveniently located groups of 
unions. Even then they would do better to codp- 
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erate with such trade schools as might be in 
existence. Circumstances thus eliminating the 
well-equipped schools, what field shall the com- 
mission occupy as a propagandist of technical 
knowledge? Manifestly its first duty will be to 
stimulate interest among the craftsmen with the 
means at its command. It will probably pay due 
regard to the sentiment contained in the old 
adage about the necessity of learning to creep 
before one undertakes to walk. In that event, it 
will essay a systematic course of lectures on suit- 
able subjects illustrated by lantern slides, such as 
were given by Chicago Typographical Union pre- 
vious to the eight-hour movement diverting atten- 
tion from other activities. After the selection of 
capable lecturers — not an easy or enviable task 
—and the arrangement of a program, local 
unions should be invited to arrange for meetings, 
and then the commission could “ route”? its lec- 
turer or lecturers in such a way as would give the 
best results for the least outlay. This will call 
for supplementary work on the part of local 
unions, in order that the meetings be successful. 
Their methods of procedure will in all probability 
be inspired to some degree by the commission of 
the International Union. It can not be too 


strongly urged, however, that the codperation of 
employers should be invited —more than that, 


there should be insistence that they lend their aid. 
The world-history of technical education shows 
that its success is dependent in a very large 
measure upon the codperation of employers and 
employees. In this instance, the former can 
exert a wonderful influence in encouraging the 
attendance of apprentices and others. We trust, 
also, that the commission will see its way clear to 
open the doors as widely as possible, and that at 
least there will be no discrimination against 
apprentices in non-union offices, even if it be 
deemed inexpedient to extend invitations to non- 
union journeymen, which, to our mind, would be 
an expedient thing to do. Whatever course may 
be pursued at the outset, these lectures, and the 
local classes and schools which will follow in 
their wake, should early be approximately self- 
sustaining, for those who benefit by them should 
be willing to pay. At the same time the burden 
on students should be made as light as possible. 
To this end, doubtless, unions will be expected to 
make donations, which, doubtless, employers will 
gladly supplement. Once properly understood 
and fairly launched, there is little reason to fear 
that effort in this direction will lack proper finan- 
cial support. We are aware that what is here 
outlined — simple though it be—éinvolves the 
expenditure of much time and labor, but the 
results will be well worth while. The commission 
and all those who codperate with it will be pio- 
neers, and can hardly expect to tread a primrose 
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path. Supplemental trade education is bound to 
become an element of craft life, and this large 
union has taken the first step toward its develop- 
ment along systematic lines. Those to whom this 
work may be entrusted have excellent opportuni- 
ties to do great good. We wish them abundant 
success and assure them of the hearty sympathy 
and support in all they may do toward building 
up a broad and generous system of trade educa- 
tion. 





THE BOY PROBLEM. 


N a recent lecture by Mr. A. J. Newton, princi- 
pal of the London County Council School of 
Photoengraving and Lithography, he commented 
on this question as follows: “It is discouraging 
to find some photoengraving concerns favoring 
boy and cheap labor, seeming to have no concern 
for the future of those in their employ. There is 
no information available, as far as I know, as to 
the proportion of apprentices and boys in the posi- 
tion of apprentices required to maintain a steady 
supply of labor, when those already in drop out 
through age or incapacity. That is an inquiry the 
trade-union might well set itself to make, some- 
what on the same lines as Mr. Guest has done for 
Liverpool printers. I fear that there are far too 
many boys in the business now, and that when 
they get older they will not be able to find work at 
reasonable men’s wages, unless the trade expands 
at a far greater rate than at present, which does 
not seem probable. If this be so, it is exceedingly 
bad for the boys, bad for the nation as a whole, 
and in the long run it is not good for the trade 
itself.” 

This question becomes a serious one deserving 
of the most careful attention of all interested par- 
ties, for there must be a proper supervision of the 
kind of training the boy is to receive in order to 
best fit him for his future position in the business. 
Haphazard and indefinite instruction through the 
absorptive process will give indifferent results, 
and it is very much to be feared that unless some 
concentrated efforts are made in the direction of 
intelligent supervision and preparation the class 
of material from which the ranks of the boy- 
apprentice engraver must be recruited will afford 
very poor material indeed. It behooves the “ get- 
ting together ’”’ of both employers and employees 
so as to take time by the forelock, and make ample 
provision for the future, thereby dealing justly by 
the boys and the present employees and thus safe- 
guard the future development of the trade. 

It is a question if the problem has quite the 
same aspects in America as in England, because 
of the larger number of business openings to boys 
in this country. Instead of there being too many 
in certain localities, a dearth of supply may be 
anticipated. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WORD-DIVISION. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


GENTLEMAN talking with the 
writer about compound words of- 
fered an easy way to overcome all 
difficulty in connection with them 
among printers. His suggestion 
was that the printers simply follow 
copy, regardless of principle, uni- 
formity, or any such bugbear. Thus the whole 
burden would rest with the writers, and the prin- 
ters need do nothing but reproduce exactly their 
pattern, or copy. This might be done in such mat- 
ters, but the division of words could not be con- 
trolled in that way, unless the writers will make 
copy that can be set line for line, which might be 
done if all who write will calculate their work so 
that each line of copy will make one of print. The 
nearest approach to this that the writer has ever 
seen was the manuscript for scientific notes that 
came once a week to a certain newspaper office. 
It was not line for line, but unfailingly each line 
of copy made exactly three lines of type; and 
thus even in that case some independent thought 
had to be applied in dividing words. 

Another gentleman, in speaking of division, 
said there was no difficulty — all that need be done 
was to divide on the syllable! And he was right. 
That is the way to divide words, and the whole 
difficulty lies in determining the syllables. 

It may be well to say here that this article is 
not written in advocacy of any particular system, 
but rather to suggest the propriety and conven- 
ience of having some real and easily understood 
system in any printing-office, whether it is the 
same as that of any other office or not. It is 
almost (if not quite) impossible for any person 
to formulate a full set of rules that any other 
person would approve all through, unless the 
second person accept it unquestioningly simply 
because the first one made it. 

One most important point in connection with 
this subject has seldom, if ever, been mentioned 
in print. It is the fact that it is far better 
economy not to make compositors change divisions 
except when they set them so that they show no 
reason at all. And even many divisions that do 
not show any sort of good reasoning might well 
enough not be corrected, for instance in news- 
paper work or any kind of cheap work. But, even 
in the best work, there is a range of freedom in 
this respect that should enable proofreaders 
to forget occasionally their natural inclination 
toward consistency, system, etc. Take the very 
best book ever made, and who will take the trouble 
to criticise it if it has consis-tency on one page and 
consist-ency on another? Yet many proofreaders 





make compositors change such divisions, some one 
way, some the other. 

It is not uncommon to see in print many divi- 
sions that are not in acordance with any rules or 
principles that have ever been stated as such, and 
for which no provision can be made on any sort 
of reasoning. Term-inate, form-idable, pamph- 
let, child-ren, hund-red, thous-and, and many 
others equally wrong are often seen. A universal 
rule forbidding these has not been potent to 
prevent them. Why they are ever made is more 
than any one who has ever learned anything 
about syllables can tell. In the time when gram- 
mar text-books used to give rules for syllables, 
and children were taught in school to spell in syl- 
lables, every schoolboy knew that ter-mi-nate, 
pam-phlet, etc., were right; but now the schools 
and the text-books do not teach these things. The 
only books now made that show words in syllables 
are the dictionaries. What was always taught 
about the words instanced above, and it is still 
right, is that words with consonant sounds com- 
ing together should have the first consonant at the 
end of one syllable and the other at the beginning 
of the next; that words with a consonant between 
two vowels, as thousand, should have the conso- 
nant in the second syllable, etc. 

These things are still found treated in special 
books, as those on punctuation, and it would not 
be a bad idea for each typesetter to study them. 
Certainly it would be a good office economy to 
secure an understanding in some way, among all 
workers in one office, so that occasion to reset 
lines because of division may be avoided. Employ- 
ers might well provide dictionaries much more 
than they do. Almost every one of them tells his 
men to follow some dictionary, and yet compara- 
tively few of them have a dictionary for the men 
to consult. Of course no employer wants his men 
to waste time looking at the dictionary, but after 
a while so much looking would not be necessary, 
because the men would soon learn enough to know 
what to do without going to the book. 

There are a few points on which a suggestion 
of simplification may be offered, as possible for 
general acceptance, largely because the practice 
suggested is by way of return to a good old 
method not by any means wholly superseded. A 
clue to it is found in Holmes’ “ Professor at the 
Breakfast-table,” where he makes a boy spell, 
“R-e, re, s-i-s, sis, t-a-n-c-e, tance, resistance.” 
So it was they used to teach spelling. 

But somehow in place of this has come the 
notion that, because we have a word resist and 
ance has become known as a suffix, the word must 
be resolved into its two elements. Now this would 
be well enough but for one thing. That one thing 
is the fact that we have many words of just such 
make that come in full from Latin, merely chang- 
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ing in their termination, and those must be 
divided the other way. Our suggestion is that 
one way for all is much simpler, and not offensive 
to any right line of thought or scholarship; there- 
fore why not divide them all the one way? 

Other terminations also come in line with this, 
as ical, sive, tive, ant, ence. When we consider 
all words in these terminations in one category 
we do no real violence to etymology, but rather 
conserve the interests of science. It is more 
scientific to class these endings as endings only, 
and not as suffixes, and to treat all the words as if 
they came into the language as units from the 
Latin, for every one of them is made on the full 
Latin model. 

The suggestion is to divide ascen-dant, defen- 
dant, depen-dence, effec-tive, detec-tive, assis-tant, 
resis-tant, symboli-cal, instead of ascend-ant, 
effect-ive, symbolic-al, depend-ence, etc. To 
make it a rule that in every such instance the sec- 
ond of the two consonants must go into the later, 
not the earlier syllable. It has become very com- 
mon to divide these words in the latter way, when 
they contain what is recognized as a complete 
English word as the first part; but it is not 
nearly universal, and it involves an extra differ- 
entiation of which there is no need. We must 
divide abun-dant, produc-tive, practi-cal, and all 
others that have not a full English word in the 
first part. Then why not every word like them, 
making one very simple ruling for all? 

Horace Hart, of the University Press, Oxford, 
England, is one of the authoritative printers who 
already do this, his very meager directions for 
division of words in his style-card reading thus: 
“ The following divisions to be preferred: Abun- 
dance, corre-spon-dence, depen-dent, impor-tance, 
respon-dent.” 

This is a subject of slight intrinsic importance 
except to printers, and probably that is the rea- 
son why it has not been better understood. But it 
-is important enough for printers to prefer some 
kind of systematic understanding, and this will 
best be reached by eliminating every unnecessary 
distinction between classes of words and by hav- 
ing only a few rules of application as broad as 
possible. 





MONUMENT FOR BEN KING. 

Word comes from St. Joseph, Michigan, the birthplace 
of Ben King, the famous newspaper humorist, that his 
fellow citizens are to honor him with a monument. The 
world has not been accustomed to erect monuments to 
humorists — probably King is the first to be so immor- 
talized. Ben King did not live to taste any of the sweet- 
ness of fame, not even the joy of seeing his work in book 
form. When collected after his death by Nixon Water- 
man and the Chicago Press Club his verse passed from 
publisher to publisher for four years before a firm of 
young publishers (Forbes & Co.), against the advice of 
literary friends, decided to make it their first publication. 
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Cc. G. BUSH, CARTOONIST. 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


|] HARLES GREENE BUSH, the dean 

| of American cartoonists, has been 

stricken with paralysis. The loss 

this sentence implies can not be 

estimated, for Bush was not only a 

master of his art, a joy to all lovers 

of caricature the world over, but a 

power for good equal to any editor in this country. 

He was a modest genius, without any aggres- 
siveness. The true artist, absolutely devoid of the 
slightest capacity for business, otherwise he 
would have seen to it that his cartoons were syn- 
dicated so they might have greater publicity and 
appreciation, and brought him the income and 
fame that his unique talent entitled him to. 

It was my privilege to be associated with him 
and know him as well as it was possible for one to 
know a man as taciturn as he was. On a recent 
Sunday afternoon, spent with him at his beautiful 
home on Staten Island, I asked him to tell INLAND 
PRINTER readers, through me, something of him- 
self and how he came to be a cartoonist. Of 
course much of his history I knew, and in brief it 
is like this: 

He was born in Boston in 1842 and early 
showed a talent for drawing. His father was 
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appointed United States Consul to Hongkong, so 
that a portion of his childhood was passed there. 
Returning to Boston he was a pupil in the Bos- 
ton Latin school, and studied drawing and paint- 
ing under William Rumner. His love for the 
sea asserted itself, so he got an appointment to 
Annapolis Naval Academy, being a classmate with 
five admirals — “ Bob” Evans, Coglan, Sigsbee, 
Taylor, and Clark, of the Oregon. He lasted 
three years at the Naval Academy and told me 
the other day that he did all the singing and draw- 
ing for the class, but having absolutely no faculty 


BUSH IN HIS STUDIO AT HOME. 


for mathematics he was dropped from the navy. 
So the country lost an admiral, possibly, but was 
the gainer in the cartoonist. 

Music and drawing, those sister arts so often 
found in one genius, were all Bush had to depend 
on for a living, and with the usual result. He 
prefers to be silent about his struggles with pov- 
erty during that period, though he told me, 
“ Being fired out of the navy I supported myself in 
those days by drawing, singing and scene-paint- 
ing. I had a high tenor voice which was much in 
demand for glee singing, and I might add that 
glee singing is not used now, because the high 
tenor voices are not to be found. I sang in most 
of the principal churches of New York, and was 
high tenor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club for eight- 
een years. 


“My early published drawings were for 
Harper Brothers. I got a position on Harper’s 
Weekly in 1865, and my first work was to redraw 
a war sketch by Davis on a wood block. Sears, 
who had charge of the engraving department, 
returned the block to me for the reason that my 
careful sketch on the wood had not been reversed, 
so that if cut and printed as I had drawn it, the 
soldiers would be handling swords and guns with 
their left hands. I had made a set of illustrations 
for the ‘ Scarlet Letter ’ and ‘ The House of Seven 
Gables,’ and in 1869 illustrated for Harpers a 
new edition of the book which undoubtedly gave 
Mark Twain his idea for the ‘ Innocents Abroad ’ ;. 
it was ‘The Dodge Club in Italy in 1859,’ by 
James de Mille. It was a precarious existence I 
had, however. 

“In 1875 I went to Paris, studied under the 
great portrait painter Leon Bonnat for three 
years, supported myself by playing the organ and 
tried musical composition. But you want to know 
how I turned from portrait painting to cartoons? 
It was necessity drove me to it. I came back to 
America in 1879 and drew cartoons for Harpers. 
when Nast left. In the fall of 1889 David Bennett 
Hill was making a political tour down in Georgia. 
I thought it a good subject for humorous pictoria! 
treatment, so I drew a picture of Hill, his roll of 
speeches used as a gun, with the title ‘As I Went 
Marching Through Georgia.’ I had seen a clown 
in a circus the day before with a tiny hat stuck on 
his head, so I put a small hat on Hill with a plume 
on which was his slogan ‘I Am a Democrat,’ and I 
have been obliged to keep that hat on Hill ever 
since. I took the drawing to James Creelman, 
who was editing the Evening Telegram then: he 
not only accepted it but engaged me as cartoonist. 
From there I went to the Herald, and you know 
more about that and as much of my doings since 
as anybody does.” 

And here Bush began to talk of F. O. C. Dar- 
ley, whom we both admired as a draftsman, and of 
other subjects, as if regretful that he had spokerr 
so much of himself, and I could not get back to the 
subject again. How Bush came with me on the 
Herald happened this way: Mr. Bennett cabled 
one afternoon a suggestion for a cartoon for the: 
next morning’s paper. Grant E. Hamilton was. 
the Herald cartoonist at that time. I believed’ 
Bush would make a greater hit with the subject 
than Hamilton, but I was not allowed to call on 
Bush’s services until I made the point that the 
characters Mr. Bennett had selected, being from 
the comic opera “ La Fille de Madame Angot,’’ 
were perfectly familiar to the musician Bush,,. 
while Hamilton had not the opportunity of study- 
ing opera in his father’s machine-shop in Ohio. I 
was reluctantly allowed to utilize Bush for his: 
first cartoon in the Herald. It pleased Mr. Ben-- 
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‘* LOOSE.” “SO SUDDEN.” 
This was one of many cartoons in which Bush pictured the situation in The day after Jacob Riis predicted that nothing but a third term for 
Russia. The day’s cable news told of the fright of the Czar at the specter President Roosevelt would satisfy the desires of the people. With Bush the 
of Revolution. President is still a Rough Rider. 


“ THE SHEPHERD.” “ MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP.” 
At this time Standard Oil was reported to have gathered in the Mutual Bush’s idea of what would happen in New York when Hearst’s municipal- 
Life Insurance Company. Bush presents the benevolent though crafty J. D. ownership scheme came to pass. The Tammany Tiger, dripping with gore, 
Rockefeller with the arrow of public criticism piercing his overcoat. has the city completely at its mercy. 
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nett, who ordered that he be taken over on the 
Herald at double his Telegram salary, and Bush 
began the career on which his fame rests. After 
seven years with Mr. Bennett Mr. Pulitzer offered 
him a larger salary and he went on the New York 
World, where he has done his greatest work. 
During the past seventeen years he has frequently 
made two and even three cartoons a day until they 
have totaled, in that time, between five and six 
thousand cartoons, all of them showing a versa- 
tility and quaintness of conception in which he 
has never had a superior. 

The secret of Bush’s success came from a com- 
bination of causes. By nature kindly, the reaction 
from possibly Puritan ancestry made him a good- 
natured cynic, while the Naval Academy training 
gave him habits of industry. His gentle nature 
prevented him from showing malice toward those 
he lampooned with his pencil — and pencil is the 
proper word — for Bush drew his cartoons care- 
fully in pencil before he translated them to pen 
and ink. He pictured in his mind a humorous side 
to any question, though his portrayal of the 
mental image never quite satisfied him. His 
industry was wonderful considering his frail 
physique, and to patient, untiring industry is due 
much of his fame. 

I can picture him now, his thoughtful serious 
face and gaunt figure as he came in the morning, 
always early. He would hang up his soft hat and 
coat, put on a shabby office coat, glide with a soft 
step to his desk, take out a silk handkerchief, dust 
off the drawing board and the crumbs of tobacco 
from around his ink bottle, pencil and pen, and 
then sit down ready for work at once. He usually 
had a suggestion for a cartoon which he had 
thought out on the Staten Island ferry on his way 
up. The idea came from the newspaper headlines 
or from the editorials, of which latter he was a 
careful reader. He always began by rolling a 
cigarette and while describing the proposed car- 
toon he would glance at the blank sheet of bristol 
board in front of him as if he could see the car- 
toon already elaborated upon it. Sometimes he 
would pick up his pencil and plan the composition 
lightly, and here was shown the skill of the master 
of his art, for the first sketch was the one he 
usually followed, and this without the use of 
model, costume, or even portrait at times. 

If objection was made to the proposed cartoon 
by the editor, his willingness to modify or aban- 
don it altogether was one of his characteristics. 
He seldom contended for an idea worked out care- 
fully in his own brain, but was willing to give way 
to the editor’s views instantly, though he knew 
that his own was susceptible of better pictorial 
treatment. 

Once the idea for a cartoon was settled upon, 
he crossed his knees, twined his feet around one 


another, corkscrew fashion, and went to work, 
only stopping to make a fresh cigarette. He would 
unwind his legs to wind them in the opposite 
direction and this would be his position for three 
or four hours until the cartoon was finished. The 
passing parade, or the extraordinary occurrences 
of a newspaper office never disturbed him. He 
was wrapped too intently on the cartoon he was 
creating. 

Situations frequently changed so that the idea 
he was working on did not express the new turn 
of affairs, or another subject would supersede the 
first one in importance. When Bush was told this 
he would lay aside the partly finished, or com- 
pleted cartoon, and start in on another with appar- 
ent indifference — though this would tear another 
artist’s heartstrings. 

These are the characteristics that made Bush 
lovable to those who had the good fortune to be 
associated with him. They are the reasons why 
his cartoons never gave pain to those he so good- 
naturedly and therefore gently punctured with his 
pen. He was considerate to a fault of others’ feel- 
ings. 











“‘ you COME HERE.” 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 





THERE IS NO “WE” BOX. 
When did any one ever see anything that looked like a 
“we” in a newspaper office? — The Press, Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana. 
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THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF 
ENGRAVINGS. 


NO. XX.— BY N. S. AMSTUTZ.* 


(3) WOOD ENGRAVING. 


MN practicing the wood engraving art 
it is important to recognize the 
physical limitations of the tools and 
accessories, thereby becoming ac- 
quainted with their peculiarities to 
such a degree as to eliminate the 
necessity of too close attention to 

such features during the regular routine of their 

employment. By doing this an operator will use 
all the accessories as a means to an end, without 
allowing any one to dominate his artistic percep- 
tions. Itis of course self-evident that skill of such 

a high order can not usually be attained without a 

thorough familiarity with the fundamentals that 

are involved in the construction or operation of all 
mechanical or other aids to the business. 





MONOCHROME WORK. 


Purely simple monochrome work does not 
require such constant attention to the operative 
details of ruling machines, etc., as is found neces- 
sary when exactness of tonal interpretation is 
sought, either in single or multi-color work. It is 
of course obvious that the creative instinct of an 
artist-engraver does not develop to its highest 
when surrounded by onerous cares attending the 
use of a mechanical device, yet with this seeming 
limitation some marvelous executions on wood 
have been produced by persons who have risen 
above the limitations of mechanical accessories, in 
fact much of so-called tyranny is directly traceable 
to a woeful want of adaptation on the part of the 
engraver. Many workers find the mechanical rul- 
ing machine the greatest possible aid toward the 
rapid production of machine illustrations in a 
style that hardly the highest unaided manual skill 
could produce, thus enabling the craftsman to turn 
out a completed engraving in a fractional part of 
the time that a wholly hand-engraved block would 
have required. 


THREE-COLOR WORK. 


When separate blocks are made of color values 
representative of a primary red, yellow and blue, 
the necessity for the closest attention to the rela- 
tion of lines per inch, cutter or graver angle and 
the depth of the cut is of ever-present urgency. 
The reason for this is obvious when one considers 
the very close interdependence of the percentage 
relations existing in true three-color work, espe- 
cially in the production of purely manual or iso- 

*Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London; 
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lated color blocks in contrast to the auto-filter- 
selected plates produced by half-tone methods. 
This class of work requires the highest develop- 
ment of color sense and an appreciative discre- 
tionary interpreting power which will, aside from 
delineation, form printing areas separately that 
when combined in plural impressions shall pro- 
duce the shades and tints desired by the artist- 
engraver, the printer and customer as well as the 
“ theoretically-practicable” requirements encoun- 
tered in the every-day execution of color-plates. 

It is not intended to convey the idea that famil- 
iarity and skill, however proficient, will be able to 
execute color-plates on wood, based on the primary 
colors for all subjects, in competition with three- 
color half-tones, except in cases where better 
printing depths, molding and wearing qualities 
are paramount. There is no necessity to change 
the number of lines per inch in the execution of 
different portions of the same subject, in the light 
of many years of half-tone experience, hence the 
difficulties are thereby very materially decreased 
for the making of a red, yellow or blue plate in 
single lines of uniform pitch, and the same direc- 
tion on one plate, but removed 120 degrees as 
between separate plates, becomes relatively an 
easy matter to an experienced engraver, provided 
he knows the proper printing area percentages to 


use. 
MECHANICAL RULING. 


Ease of execution is a very tangible advantage 
when the skilled engraver does his work with a 
mechanical ruling machine, for then he can set the 
lines per inch and the depth of grooves to defi- 
nitely prearranged values according to the tonality 
which is being reproduced, and once having these 
values definitely fixed there will come a uniformity 
in execution that will be most difficult to reach by 
any other process because of the uncertainties of 
other methods of production. With a mechanical 
device each succeeding line can be made of a pre- 
viously known value with a fixity of precision that 
is truly far reaching. A ruling machine which 
embodies these features, and is representative of 
its class, is shown in Fig. 113. The graver adjust- 
ments were described in the last number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER and need not be here repeated in 
detail. 

In the main the machine is quite similar to 
well-known types of metal-shaping machines. It 
has a base formed of cast iron, with two upwardly 
projecting guideways on which a carriage or 
saddle slides under the direction and control of a 
twelve-threads-per-inch feed screw. On the car- 
riage is placed a rotary table having a series of 
undercut grooves in its face and arbitrary divi- 
sions formed on its outerrim. The grooves are for 
the purpose of holding adjustable clamps which 
securely fix the block of boxwood on the table pre- 
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paratory to being engraved. It is usual to engrave 
division lines on the rim of the table in angular 
degrees that serve in connection with a suitable 
pointer to locate any desired angles of lines to 
each other, parts of circles, etc. 

ROTATING TABLE. 

The table is rotated continuously for rapid 
angular changes or the formation of circles by a 
hand-wheel attached to a tangential feed-screw or 
worm of 414 threads per inch that meshes with a 
worm-wheel placed on the under side of the table. 
This worm-wheel has 180 teeth and the hand- 
wheel or index-wheel as it is sometimes called has 
360 teeth in its circumference and it is also gradu- 
ated into degrees so as to conform to an adjacent 
stationary disk that is similarly graduated. 
Between the two a rocking arm has movement, 
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ruled lines on representations of conical surfaces 
or perspective areas of all kinds. It requires 360 
complete turns of the hand-wheel to make one 
entire revolution of the table, from which it is 
seen that 360 x 360 = 129,600 hand-wheel teeth 
will pass through under the pawl when it is 
raised to its out-of-action position. For a one- 
quarter revolution of the table the number would 
be only 32,400, a tenth of a revolution only 12,960, 
and the one-hundredth part of a revolution but 
1,296, while the one-thousandth part would 
require but 129.6. From this it is apparent that 
if a circular wood block, ten inches in diameter, 
was placed on the table the use of 128 teeth at each 
stroke of the feeding arm would produce some- 
what over one thousand lines within the whole of 
the ten-inch circle or exactly 129,600 + 128 = 


Fic. 113.— ROYLE-RICHARDS RULING MACHINE. 


carrying a dog or pawl in engagement with the 
hand-wheel teeth. The extent of movement of 
this arm and engaged pawl is controlled by two 
limit stops, one of which is fixed and the other 
adjustable, so that the lines per inch of radiating 
lines can be varied as desired by causing the pawl 
to select ten, twenty, forty, more or less teeth per 
each stroke of the arm and thus proportionately 
turn the tangential feed-screw or worm and the 
connected table. When moved rapidly through 
the handle of the index-wheel an indefinite variety 
of circles can be rapidly formed. The feed-screw 
can be instantly disengaged from the worm-wheel 
by means of a hand-lever. A single tooth of the 
hand-wheel will produce the smallest degree of 
rotation of the table and the largest pawl move- 
ment — one-half of the feed-wheel circumference 
—using 180 teeth gives the greatest angle the 
table will rotate under the direction of the rocking 
arm and attached pawl or ratchet. Any combina- 
tion between a single tooth and 180 can be worked 
with equal facility. This attachment is very 
desirable and is indispensable in the production of 


1,012.5 lines. As this circle is 10 « 3.1416 = 31.41 
inches in circumference it follows that the number 
of lines per inch, on the preceding assumption, 
will be about 32 (1012.5 + 31.41 = 32.2). It is of 
course understood that the lines approach each 
other more and more, increasing in number per 
inch, as they near the center of the circle, their 
numerical values being pointed out by the follow- 
ing calculations: At nine inches diameter the 
circumference is 28.27 inches, among which 
the 1012.5 lines must be apportioned, produc- 
ing 1012.5 + 28.27 =about thirty-six per inch; 
another inch reduction of diameter to eight forms 
a circle of 25.13 inches length or about forty lines. 
per inch; a seven-inch diameter circle having a 
circumference of 21.99 inches, which at the same 
number of circumferential divisions — 1012.5 — 
produces a density of approximately forty-six 
lines per inch. At six inches diameter 18.84 
inches are found in the circumference and a result- 
ant number of lines of fifty-three per inch; a 
five-inch circle has 15.70 inches and about sixty- 
six lines; a four-inch circle 12.56 inches and about. 
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eighty lines; a three-inch circle 9.424 inches and 
approximately 107 lines; a two-inch circle 6.283 
inches with about 162 lines, and one-inch diameter 
circle has but 3.1416 inches of circumference, 
showing nearly 320 lines per inch. 

To ascertain the lines per inch of intermediate 
diameters or the lines more exactly of the approxi- 
mate values given, it is only necessary to multiply 
the assumed diameter by 3.1416, and divide 
the circumference ascertained into the number of 
divisions into which the whole circumference of 
the rotary table is to be arbitrarily divided—in the 
previous illustration, 1012.5 divisions. If instead 
of using 128 of the hand-wheel teeth but one-half 
or sixty-four teeth were used, all the other values 
would be doubled and instead of having a range 
of thirty-two to 320 lines per inch for ten to one- 
inch circles they would be sixty-four to 640. 
These figures show how inflexibly all these factors 
depend on the mathematical relation of the parts. 
There is no uncertainty whatever; in consequence, 
when an operator once becomes familiar with this 
phase of the subject he can definitely predicate 
exact results in advance of their execution. 


LINES PER INCH. 


The carriage which supports the rotary table 
is moved continuously, when large changes of posi- 
tion are required, by a. hand-wheel similar to the 
one described as attached to the table-rotating 
feed-screw. It has the same number of teeth — 
360 — and its movement and extent of displace- 
ment is controlled by the same kind of stops, arm 
and pawl. This hand-wheel is attached to a feed- 
screw which engages a depending nut that is 
secured to the carriage. It is supported at both 
ends and lies parallel to the guide-ways and is 
formed with twelve threads per inch. A complete 
revolution of the feed-screw will move the car- 
riage on the guide-ways one-twelfth inch; if less 
than a complete revolution, the movement will also 
be less than a twelfth part of an inch; thus if a 
half-turn or revolution was used the change in 
position of the carriage would be 14 of 1-12 inch = 
1-24 inch or twenty-four lines per inch; a 14 turn, 
14 of 1-12 or 1-48 inch—at the rate of forty-eight 
lines per inch; 1-360 of a turn (one tooth of the 
hand or index wheel) 1-360 of 1-12 = 1-4320 of an 
inch or 4,320 lines per inch when repeated. 

If one desires to rule a given number of par- 
allel lines, say 150, and does not know how to set 
the machine, all that will be necessary is to divide 
4,320 by the number of lines and the quotient will 
be the number of teeth of the hand-wheel to use, 
thus: 4,820 + 150 = 28.8. Sixty lines will require 
seventy-two teeth. When the quotient is a frac- 
tional number, as 28.8 or 28.5, select the next 


higher number of teeth, 29, but if less than 28.5 | 


use the first lower number, as 28. The reverse 


calculation is valuable when one wishes to know 
what number of lines any arbitrary number of 
teeth will produce. Suppose a case where twenty- 
three teeth is selected: This will represent 23-360 
of the whole hand-wheel circumference and 23- 
360 of 1-12 (the lead of the feed-screw) is 
23-4320 which, reduced to its lowest terms, is 
1-144.3, and the lines per inch = 144.3; but a sim- 
pler method is to divide 4,320 by the number of 
teeth selected and the quotient will be the lines 
per inch, as 4,320 + 23 = 144.3. 


GRAVER SUPPORTING SLIDE. 


From each side of the base frame two arms 
project in an upward direction. These serve to 
support a transverse guide-way on which moves 
the tool or graver supporting slide. Underneath 
the guide-way is placed the wavy-line bar. It can 
be rotated on its axis and has its surface fluted at 
various pitches and shapes. A dial at the end indi- 
cates the exact position at any time, and from such 
indications one may note the data from which the 
results may be repeated subsequently. The tool- 
holder slide is moved to and fro by a hand-wheel 
as line by line is being engraved. An inclined 
limit stop raises the graver at any predetermined 
position, so that there is no danger of overrunning 
lines when ruling broad tints. It is secured to the 
upper side of the graver-head slide and is adjust- 
able. The graver holder is pivoted vertically so as 
to have a limited horizontal movement that is util- 
ized when wavy-line effects are desired. Such 
effects are produced by causing the graver holder 
to slide against the flutings on the wavy-line bar 
as the tool-holding slide is moved back and forth. 
As usual, a spring holds the graver in a raised 
position when the same is not pressed down by the 
left hand of the operator, while the right hand 
moves the hand-wheel, which imparts movement to 
the graver-holder slide. This hand-wheel may be 
locked and the “ screw rack ” with which its small 
pinion engages rotated on its axis definite amounts 
so as to produce parallel circular lines. 


GRAVER DEPTH CONTROL. 


A spring-controlled depth guide slides over the 
face of the surface being engraved and it serves to 
relieve the lower end of the adjusting screw, which 
controls the depth of cut, from becoming worn. 
If graded individual lines are to be produced the 
graver must be gradually raised or lowered during 
the passage of the graver-holding slide from one 
extreme to the other or during the length of the 
line which is to be graded. This is effected by 
fastening a lever or arm to the graver adjusting 
screw, which has formed therein a series of holes. 
At the rear end of the transverse and elevated 
guide-way a rod projects toward the left-hand 
side. On this rod a sliding block is clamped 
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wherever desired. A connecting link reaches 
from a pivoted clamp on the block to the adjusting 
screw arm, where the link is bent into an L shape 
that admits of easy changes in the position of the 
link with respect to the holes in the arm. 


GRAVER CLEARANCES. 

The position of the graver can be changed so 
as to cause it to stand at varying angles to the face 
of the supporting table which vary from fifty to 
eighty-six degrees from the horizontal. Such 
changes enable the operator to conserve the sharp 
point of the graver by reason of the greater 
mechanical strength there is present when the tool 
stands at only fifty degrees from the horizontal 
than when at eighty-six degrees. The reason for 
this is found in the fact that the heel or clearance 
of the tool is more nearly in line with the strains 
that are imposed on the point while the grooves 
are being formed. When the graver is adjusted 
upward in its holder the heel line also moves 
upward to the same extent, consequently there is 
less metal directly to the rear of the cutting point 
to stand the strain of removing the material from 
in front of the graver. By this means when wider 
lines are to be cut the point of the graver is pre- 
served through a reduced clearance and a more 
acute cutting position, which produces a greater 
lifting action than when the graver stands nearer 
to a vertical position. 


UNIFORMITY OF CUTTING ANGLES. 


It is of prime importance to secure a uni- 
formity of cutting angles so that all workers can 
avail themselves of the benefit of calculated tables. 
If this uniformity is not carried out there results 


Fic. 114.— ROYLE GRAVER SHARPENING HOLDER, 


from the omission a confusion that is “ worse con- 
founded,” because each operator will use a graver 
on his machine that is ground at a different angle 
from that of every other craftsman. In order to 
secure uniformity in this direction the makers of 
the Royle-Richards ruling machine, Messrs. John 
Royle & Sons, of Paterson, New Jersey, have 
placed on the market a graver sharpening holder 
of the form shown in Fig. 114. 


GRAVER SHARPENING HOLDER. 


The graver is held by the thumb-screw and 
when so held it can be rotated axially by loosening 


two small clamping screws showing on each side 
of the projecting graver. A series of divisions on 
the upper face of the support in which the holder 
is pivoted extend uniformly on each side of the 
axial center marked “R,” on the device, to five, 
each way, thus arbitrarily defining the exact posi- 
tion of the graver while being sharpened. The 
support to the graver holder has an extension 
formed at right angles which serves as a horizon- 
tal pivot on which the graver holder and support 
can be swung into different positions so as to vary 
the clearance of the tool. This adjustment is 
retained by a pair of clamping screws that are 
shown on the front of the device. In order that 
these various adjustments shall bear a fixed rela- 
tion to the horizontal face of the sharpening oil- 
stone a rearwardly extending frame is placed on 
the horizontal pivot of the graver-holder support 
in the manner described. This frame carries a 
hardened steel roller which moves on the oil-stone 
face and thus fixes the relation of graver angle to 
the sharpening surface. The horizontal adjust- 
ments are identified by arbitrary divisions shown, 
and the starting position on the device itself is 
marked by the letter “A.” It should be clearly 
understood at once, that no wniformity of cutting 
angle can be secured, however expert an engraver 
may become in hand sharpening, without the use 
of some such device as is shown in Fig. 114. 
There might be some excuse for the photoengraver 
who does half-tone work to substitute skill, in 
cases of definite comparisons, for exact measure- 
ments, but there is none for the engraver who aims 
to force purely manipulative dexterity against 
fixed mathematical and mechanical laws. Unfor- 
tunately the greatest sufferer is the person who so 
blindly ignores his greatest means of assistance. 

To secure the maximum degree of uniformity 
the graver should project a definite distance from 
the holder — say an inch from the forward face 
to the extreme point; then and not otherwise, with 
both adjustments at the same positions, gravers 
can be resharpened indefinitely and the exact 
working conditions as to cutting and clearance 
angles retained, but as stated it is inexcusable to 
neglect the use of so important and simple a device 
and folly to ignore the fundamental laws underly- 
ing its use and construction. This one device will 
do more to make mechanical ruling machines 
instruments of precision, amenable to the most 
complex demands of the craft, than any other sin- 
gle mechanism, because with it indefiniteness and 
chaos disappear. Both of these features are 
always present where dexterity alone is depended 


. on in the working of a ruling machine. 


The moment the hand graver alone is used 
then dexterity as to the depth and direction of the 
incised grooves becomes a large factor. 

(To be continued.) 
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AND COLOR IN PRINTING. 


NO. VII.—— BY F. J. TREZISE. 


DESIGN 


Good designs are invariably sane, regular, orderly, consistent throughout. 
A piece of work well done brings to the beholder a sense of satisfaction, 
completeness; there is no desire to change a line or an area, or to vary any 
of the tone relations.—Batchelder. . 

O sum it all up, the printer must, in 
order to produce satisfactory and 
pleasing work, base it on the funda- 
mental principles that underly all 
design, whether it be the designing 
of a building or the designing of a 

“ cover-page. And in this connection 
it would be well for the printer to note carefully 
the proportions and shapes found in architectural 
design, for he will soon discover beautiful propor- 
tions applicable to the printed page. 

Let us briefly consider the designing of a piece 
of typography in accordance with these underly- 
ing principles, considering their relations with 
each other during each step toward the comple- 
tion of the work. 

In the first place, we should roughly block out 
our idea in the shape of a sketch. It is impossible 
to say too much in favor of the preliminary sketch 
as an aid to good typography. It would be just as 
absurd to commence building a house without a 
plan as to commence a piece of typography with- 
out ‘a clearly defined idea of what the result is to 
be. Of course long experience enables one to plan 
much of the work without this sketch, but until 
one can mentally “see” the completed work and 
know positively what will be its appearance, he 
should resort to the plan of sketching the design. 
This is the only manner in which we can assure 
ourselves of that “ sense of satisfaction, complete- 
ness, with no desire to change a line or area” men- 
tioned in the quotation above. When we start a 
piece of composition in the haphazard manner of 
so many printers, without this clearly defined idea 
of the result, we are almost certain, after the job 
is finished and the proof taken, to have a desire to 
change not only one but several of the lines or 
areas. But the preliminary sketch does away with 
this uncertainty. The printer who bases his work 
on this method does not need to wait until the 
proof is taken to find out whether or not the 
job will “look good.” He knows that if he has a 
pleasing arrangement of lines and masses .in his 
sketch that his finished product will be pleasing; 
and, furthermore, he knows why. It is not a ques- 
tion of chance. 

In making this preliminary sketch the consid- 
eration of simplicity must come first, because in 
dividing our reading matter into groups we deter- 
mine by the number of these groups whether the 
design shall be simple or complicated. ‘“ Keep it 
simple ” should be continually in the mind of the 


printer. While it is possible in some classes of 
work to err on the side of too much simplicity, 
this is by no means a common thing. In fact, it 
is quite the reverse. Overornamentation and 
complicated designs are the most noticeable fea- 
tures of the printing of the present day. The 
compositor seems to be either afraid or unwilling 
to give the stock and the ink and the presswork 
an opportunity to assist in the making of a good 
job, but seems to think that he must do it all with 
rules and ornaments. The following quotation 
aptly covers this point: “It is a hard matter for 
the printer who is given copy for a fine job todoa 
five-minute piece of practical composition and then 
let good presswork, good ink and good stock com- 
bine to make a good job. The man who learns to 
hold himself to the simple things can be relied 
upon to do the elaborate kind when the occasion 
will permit.”’ Simplicity in design does not neces- 
sarily mean plain type, it does not mean lack of 
rules or ornaments; but it does mean that these 
things shall be combined into few groups so that 
the whole may be easily comprehended. We all 
know that if we attempt to display each line or 
sentence in an advertisement the result is usually 
a confusing mass with nothing displayed. The 
same thing is true of any typographical design. 
Each spot on the page attracts the eye to a greater 
or less extent, and the more spots we have on the 
page the greater is fhe liability of the attention 
being diverted from the main issue. 

Then when we have, by the division of our 
matter into few groups, made certain that the 
design will be simple, we must next devote our 
attention to proportion, that “ pleasing inequality 
in the parts of an object” so necessary to a satis- 
factory result. We must see to it that the page is 
neither divided into panels or groups or spaces of 
equal size, thus giving a monotonous appearance, 
nor divided so that the panels or groups or spaces 
are so far different in size as to have no relation 
toward each other. 

Then we must consider the shapes of the 
groups or panels, both in their relation toward 
each other and in their relation toward the shape 
of the page as a whole. How often we see a page 
of, say, 6 by 9 inches in size across the center of 
which, dividing it into two equal parts, is run a 
panel or a group of two or three lines set in 
a measure that allows but four or five picas’ 
margin at each end — a long narrow shape cutting 
directly through the center of a page that is more 
nearly square. And how frequently we see a 
printed page which, if sketched in masses, would 
be but a mixture of shapes of almost every con- 
ceivable kind. The preliminary sketch prevents 
this kind of typography. When we make the 
sketch we will hardly fill a rectangular shape with 
triangles, circles, squares and oblongs and expect 
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to secure a pleasing appearance, but when we set 
a job without a sketch or at least a definite idea of 
what we expect to accomplish the result is often 
just such a mixture of ill-assorted shapes. 

Then, having secured harmony in the shape of 
the groups and masses comprising the design, we 
have completed the sketch. We have a clear idea 
on paper of what will be the appearance of the 
finished job —a sketch in lines and masses. This 
sketch is simple, its different masses or divisions 
are proportionate, one to the other, and they har- 
monize in shape. We know that as far as the 
design is concerned we will have a pleasing job. 
The next question, then, is the choice of type. 
Here we must again consider shape-harmony. If 
the page is long and narrow the most pleasing 
results will be found in the use of a rather con- 
densed type-face with high ascenders, while if the 
page is broad a more extended letter will prove 
more satisfactory. If an initial letter is used it 
should, if possible, be of approximately the same 
shape as the type page. Usually but one series 


should be used and, where the copy will permit, 
the ideal page is the one on which either all capi- 
tals or all lower-case are used. Where more than 
one series of type is introduced — and this need 
be seldom, as the necessary emphasis can usually 
be given certain lines by the variety in the sizes 
of one series — the type-faces should have com- 


mon _ shape-characteristics. ° An indiscriminate 
mixing of condensed and extended letters, plain 
and decorative letters, etc., should be avoided. 
Everything considered, as stated above, the most 
pleasing and artistic printing is that which is not 
only confined to one series but which is set in 
either all capitals or all lower-case of that series. 

And while we are careful to secure harmony of 
shapes in our design and in our selection of type- 
faces, we must not, as is so frequently done, over- 
look all consideration of tone-harmony. The lack 
of tone-harmony is most commonly exemplified in 
the use of initial letters, ornaments and rules, and 
a little thought along this line would secure much 
better results. We should see that the different 
masses which constitute the page are of approxi- 
mately the same tone. When we consider tone- 
harmony in connection with the printed page we 
will hardly set a job in heavy type, such as 
Blanchard or Hearst, and put around it a border 
of hair-line rules, nor will we use a heavy black 
initial in a page of Caslon old-style. Yet these 
things are found in the majority of the printing 
of to-day. Then, too, when rules are used for 
underscoring — a thing, by the way, which could 
be dispensed with in a great many cases with bene- 
fit to the job in hand —the rules are frequently 
either too light or too dark to look well with the 
type. A line of 24-point Lining Gothic under- 
scored by a couple of hair-line rules is not a pleas- 
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ing sight, and yet this and similar instances are 
found daily. 

The printer who will keep these fundamen- 
tal principles — simplicity, proportion, shape-har- 
mony and tone-harmony — constantly in his mind 
when designing and setting a piece of typog- 
raphy will hardly fail to secure satisfactory 
results. His work will be built upon a solid foun- 
dation and the element of chance as to the outcome 
will be no greater than that of the man who builds 
a house by carefully following a plan. Then, too, 
his ability to design meritorious original work is 
greatly enhanced by his knowledge of and adher- 
ence to these principles. Originality in printed 
things is very common, but much of it falls far 
short of possessing merit. We may occasionally 
originate something really good by the hit-or-miss 
method of typographical arrangement, but in 
order to assure ourselves of satisfactory results 
we must build up our work, understandingly, on 
the foundations of the principles of design. This 
eliminates the doubtful question of personal likes 
and dislikes and gives us a solid basis on which to 
judge our own work and that of others. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SCARE-HEAD. 


When you’re tired of verse and fiction 
And such stuff to win your bread — 
Also tested jokes and squib-work 
That nobody ever read, 
Do not falter in your calling, 
For, when all is done and said, 
There’s success and wealth appalling 
For the man who writes the ‘‘ head.” 


It’s so easy: ‘‘ Stabs His Mother! ” 
Or, ‘‘ Has Rogers Lost His Voice? ” 
“Fifty Boodlers Caught Red Handed! ” 
“Who Will Be The People’s Choice? ” 
“Panama Canal Board Fired! ” 
** Roosevelt Breaks His Arm at Play! ” 
*‘ Strike in Pittsburg — Hard Coal Higher! ” 
That’s the sort that goes to-day. 


Put it up in big, black letters, 
Where the people all can see — 
Here you go: “ He Stole a Million! ” 
“Thaw Depends on Sympathy! ” 
“Forty Lives Lost in Collision! ” 
“Teddy Takes a Punch At Graft! ” 
“ Suicide! —- He Loved Another! ” 
“Hip! Hooray! For Big Bill Taft! ” 


Then, again: ‘‘ White Sox Are Slaughtered! ” 
“Guatemala In The Throes! ” 
“War! The Japanese Are Seething! ” 
““Muggsy Treads On Waddell’s Toes! ” 
** Unconstitutional, Say Railroads! ”’ 
“Can You Tell How Old Is Ann? ” 
“Crops Are Ruined — Famine Threatened ! 


» 


“© * Never Touched Me! ’ —Harriman! 


” 


It’s a snap to get up scare-heads — 
Nothing like it anywhere — 
“Death Discloses Masquerader! ” 
* Actress Steals a Millionaire! ” 
“ Big Bank Busts — Cashier Embezzled! ” 
“ Fairbanks Nips Another Plum! ” 
“ Daring Plot To Rob Chicago! ” 
And — well that is going some. 
Norman. .H, Crowell, in Success Magazine. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








A SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor: MERIDEN, CONN., Sept. 3, 1907. 

While visiting New York several days ago, the writer 
had a talk with several superintendents in regard to 
organizing a Superintendents’ Association, to meet at some 
central point once a year, and discuss matters of interest 
to the trade in general. Such an organization could take 
up many matters that would be helpful to members at the 
head of large printing-plants in the United States. 

The matter came up in this way: 

The writer visited these plants, and, in talking of the 
several different ways and means of handling work and 
men, he received many valuable suggestions, and was also 
told by those he visited that the visit of the writer did 
them much good, and it was in this way that the idea of an 
association to meet and talk over matters of mutual inter- 
est was inspired. 

The question is as to whether there would be enough 
interest taken to justify going ahead with such a plan, and 
it was with this idea in mind that the writer asks to have 
you publish his views in the matter, and invite corre- 
spondence in your valuable columns from others as to the 
advisability of this matter. The writer will be glad to 
answer any letters that might be addressed to him or have 
them published in your paper, which idea would seem to 
be the best. 

It is unnecessary for me to go into detail as to what 
might be taken up at such gatherings, and as to the pleas- 
ant social time that may be had. Of course, the matter 
of politics and such things would have to be cut out 
entirely. The idea is to have all matters come up that 
would meet with the general approval of those who have 
different views in regard to the work and handling of 
men, and not as to the matter of union or non-union, which 
would certainly invite inharmonious discussion. 

We would be glad to hear from all those superinten- 
dents who read this, and get their idea of how the land 
lies. F. Ep. GEHRING. 





THE FEELINGS OF OTHERS. 


To the Editor: GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 16, 1907. 

I do not know if your columns are open to the discus- 
sion of the present eight-hour or open-shop controversy, 
but the article of Mr. Doubleday in your August number 
makes a few statements which I would like to discuss — 
as a worker. 

He says: “I am in favor of the union just as long as 
the union is reasonable, etc., with due consideration for the 
feelings of others — which, as I look at it, means the open 
shop.” I am pleased to see some employer bold enough to 
state what he thinks the open shop means — the feelings 
of others. Conditions may vary in different parts of the 
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country, but I will give a few instances of what the open 
shop really is, in this part of the country, at least. The 
writer has seen and heard it said to printers to hold their 
jobs they must quit the union. Only a short time ago a 
printer who had never been a member of a union desired 
to enter. The employer “ got next” and told him that his 
services would cease when he joined the union. 

Mr. D. also quotes the pressmen. There are pressmen 
in this city who have been members of the union a good 
many years and have held various offices, but recently were 
told to quit the union or quit their job. 

Not much “consideration for the feelings of others” 
in these instances I have quoted. Instead of an open shop 
— open to all — they have a closed shop — closed to mem- 
bers of the union. Perhaps that is why Mr. D. says “ that 
no one seems willing to come out in the open and say what 
he thinks.” I think a little more “ daylight,” more discus- 
sion between the parties concerned in this controversy 
would do a great deal of good; instead of the present atti- 
tude, “ we have nothing to arbitrate,” which is far from 
the solution of the problem. 

The cry is made that the union men quit their jobs; 
that is true; after some employers had already hired 
other help to displace them and some places put them to 
work; also turned down the union when they asked for a 
conference in the national body, and also locally. 

GEORGE HORNER. 


THE VOICE OF THE DOLLAR. 


There’s no excuse for poverty 
In this progressive age 

If only you will profit by 
The advertising page. 

Just con the many chances o’er — 
Their number quite bewitches — 
Then choose the way you wish to go, 

The way that leads to riches. 


One man agrees to give you law, 
Enough of it “ by mail” 

To bring the juries to your feet 
And make the judges quail. 

Another holds a torch on high 
While you become a writer. 

Oh, that’s an easy road to Fame — 
No prospect could be brighter. 


“Make money writing songs,” or else 
‘Make money on the stage; ” 
And if you fail to please yourself 
Just turn another page. 
They only need an hour a day 
To teach you engineering. 
“Why don’t you raise your pay?” they ask, 
In manner domineering. 


“Your fortune made in real estate; ” 
“Keep pigeons in your barn; ” 
“Be rich and independent too -— 
Make money on the farm.” 
Don’t toil along the rocky road — 
Be done with retrogression. 
Lay out a course to suit your taste, 
And join the great procession. 


—David C. Gale, in the New England Magazine for September. 





KEEPS RUST FROM TOOLS. 


To keep iron and steel goods from rust, states the 
Mechanical World, dissolve half an ounce of camphor in 
one pound of hog’s lard; take off the scum, mix as much 
black lead as will give the mixture an iron color. Iron and 
steel goods rubbed over with this mixture and left with it 
on twenty-four hours, and then dried with a linen cloth, 
will keep clean for months. 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


3T the moment of writing there is a mammoth 

strike on in the city of Belfast. It began 

among the dock laborers, and other classes of 

workmen have since joined the strikers, even 

the police being affected. As yet it has not 

spread to the printing trade, although attempts 

made to coerce that section of the workers to 

leave their employment, and this week the vans taking the 

reels of paper to the offices of the Belfast Evening Tele- 

graph have been attacked and overturned, and the report- 

ers attending the strike meetings have been seriously 

assaulted in the course of their duties. Belfast has been 

placed under martial law, and four regiments of soldiers, 

with Maxim guns, are now encamped in one of the public 

parks. Neither life nor property is safe, and there is no 
knowing how the dispute will end. 

A STRIKE has taken place in Aberdeen, in which city the 
compositors have come out on the question of female labor 
in the printing-office. A considerable number of girls are 
employed in printing in Aberdeen, both at case and in other 
departments, and the men demand that no females be 
allowed in the case room, or for making ready on printing- 
machines. While the immediate dismissal of the girls is 
not asked for, the men desire the masters to agree that 
when a female leaves a situation the place shall be filled 
with male labor. The employers on their part say that 
with the present conditions of competition they can not 
keep down their costs without the employment of female 
labor, and to discontinue it would be to send a great deal of 
work to other towns where female and other cheap labor is 
the rule. Several of the employers have granted the men’s 
demands, but others hold out. Aberdeen has been pretty 
well free from troubles in the printing trade, as it is forty- 
seven years since the last dispute between masters and men 
took place. 

Gtascow has also been having trade troubles, but in this 
case the matters in dispute were referred to arbitration 
and the umpire’s decision— which affects newspaper 
workers only — was that the rate of wages for composi- 
tors on weekly newspapers should be $9 per week of forty- 
eight hours. Piece hands to cast up and charge all adver- 
tisements at the rate of the smallest type used in such 
advertisements, and blocks in advertisements to be charged 
the face value of the body-type of the newspaper. Some 
other matters were also satisfactorily settled. 

THE Rogers Typograph, a machine invented in the 
United States, the British patents for which were bought 
up for a term of years some time ago by the company 
handling the Linotype in London, has since then become a 
first favorite in Germany, and now it is to be put on the 
British market. A well-known printers’ engineer, handling 
German machinery in London, has been appointed the 
British agent. So far no machine has been shown to the 
trade here, but the manufacturers of the Typograph are 
negotiating with the trade journals for advertising space. 
As the machine sells for a lower price than anything at 
present on the British market it will doubtless find a con- 
siderable field open to it. 

A NEW small rotary newspaper web press, for papers 
having circulations that have risen beyond the capacity of 
a flat-bed machine and yet do not justify the outlay for a 
regular rotary, has been introduced by the Preston firm of 
Joseph Foster & Sons, and a good demand by country 
newspaper offices is expected for it. It prints from stereos 
at the rate of one thousand five hundred newspapers per 
hour (twelve page) and it is compact in construction and 
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easy to work. Messrs. Foster expect to bring out several 
presses to meet the modern requirements of the newspaper 
office at an early date. 


WE have had a picture post-card exhibition in London, 
organized by Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons for the popu- 
larizing of their productions, handsome prizes being offered 
for the most unique and artistic methods of utilizing pic- 
ture post cards. The first prize of $500 was won by a lady 
who exhibited a Moorish table decorated with 630 cards, 
artistically arranged, and a prize of $250 was gained by a 
gentleman who had illustrated a tour from Ceylon to Eng- 
land by means of cards placed in an album. Another prize 
of $250 went to the maker of a stained-glass window, the 
colored design on the glass of which was formed by por- 
tions of post cards which had been pasted down and the 
card removed by patient rubbing until only the color was 
left attached to the glass, after which a coating of varnish 
had been applied. . Many other prizes were given amount- 
ing in the aggregate to about $40,000, a sum of money that 
shows there must be considerable profits on the printing 
and publishing of pictorial post cards when a single firm 
can afford to be so generous to the purchasing public. 


THE Federation of Master Printers has issued a hand- 
book for the instruction of its members in the gentle art of 
estimating. It is called “ Profit for Printers, or What is 
Cost,” and, as it bears the stamps of authority from the 
Federation, perhaps its contents will be more readily read, 
and the advice given acted on, than has been the case with 
those writings that for several years past have appeared in 
the various trade journals. One paragraph certainly is to 
the point; it is as follows: “In a great majority of cases 
a fair price can be as easily obtained as a low one; it only 
requires a little stiffening of his back for the printer to 
secure this. The day for ‘cheap’ printing is passing; it 
now remains for the craft to mutually codperate with the 
object of securing a healthy competition in quality, and 
they will find that the customer is awakening to the fact 
that ‘the lowest price is not always the cheapest price,’ 
and that he will prefer to go to the firm who gives him the 
best service rather than to that which is chiefly concerned 
in finding out how cheaply the work can be done, instead 
of devoting its energy to discovering the best means of 
doing it well.” The book is the outcome of the experience 
of some of the leading British printers, and it should help 
employers to base their estimates on a sound and profitable 
basis. 

THE Harmsworth newspaper combination has been 
heavily hit by the actions brought against them by two 
large soap-making firms for libels that appeared in their 
newspaper, the Daily Mail. The first action, that by 
Messrs. Lever Brothers, of Liverpool, was settled by a pay- 
ment of $250,000 and costs, and the second action, by 
Messrs. Watson & Co., has been settled on the same terms. 
The most eminent counsel were engaged on both sides, and 
altogether the two actions are estimated to have cost the 
Harmsworths over $750,000. Rather a heavy penalty to 
pay for a newspaper’s carelessness in confirming its state- 
ments. 


THE matter of economy in Government printing has 
been occupying the attention of a select committee of the 
House of Commons, and a report of that body just issued 
points out several ways in which money may be saved 
on the nation’s printing bill. The committee finds that 
unnecessary expense arises from printing necessary mat- 
ter in an expensive way, and from printing matter that is 
unnecessary. Of expensive as opposed to unnecessary 
printing the committee gives several examples. Thus, mar- 
ginal notes, where a headline would suffice, and the print- 
ing of parts of a table in red ink where italics or bolder 
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type would serve the purpose, are specially mentioned. By 
paying attention to the form of printing the committee 
indicates that the following economies could be effected: 
In the case of five volumes examined the aggregate cost 
could have been reduced from $5,250 to $2,700. On sixteen 
publications of the local government board $1,750 could 
have been saved; on six publications of the admiralty, 
costing $3,000, and on a dozen publications of the home 
office, costing $5,600, savings could have been effected of 
$500 and $150 respectively. The omission of marginal 
notes in the series of consular reports issued by the foreign 
office would have saved $550. As much as $2,000 might be 
saved by the omission of the exhaustive lists in the army 
clothing-factory accounts. 

THE price of paper is going up in Britain, and paper- 
makers are glad accordingly, their only grief being that 
they can not prevent the importation of American and 
German paper, the which, if they could manage it, would 
enable them to raise prices to whatever standard they 
chose, and hence their cry for protection, or, as they mildly 
call it, tariff reform. One of the largest “news” making 
firms in Lancashire has intimated to its customers a rise 
of 2% per cent. The price of pulp has risen in six months 
from $11.50 per ton to $15.60 per ton, so that the increased 
cost of manufacture explains the rise in price to the news- 
paper proprietors. The changed situation has been brought 
about by the closing down, in some cases permanent and in 
others temporary, of paper manufacturing mills in Nor- 
way and Sweden, largely in consequence of labor troubles, 
the men in those mills having been locked out by the 
employers, owing to a demand for an increase of wages. 
Of course a rise in the price of home-made paper means an 
opportunity for competition by foreign firms, and Ameri- 
can makers who are unaffected by the Scandinavian strike 
ought to be able to book orders. 





RASPBERRIES. 
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THE PROGRESS OF A QUARTER CENTURY. 


BY F. J. TREZISE. 


OWHERE can be found such a complete and 
interesting exposition of the progress that has 
been made in the graphic arts in the last quar- 
ter century as is afforded by an inspection of 
the files of THE INLAND PRINTER from the first 
issue to the present time. The changes that 

have been made in presswork, engraving and platemaking, 
and the varying styles and eccentricities that have at times 
prevailed in display composition, are faithfully recorded 
and form a valuable study for the printer and those inter- 
ested in printing. The early copies of THE INLAND 
PRINTER furnish rare reading matter for the craftsman 
who believes in the past, present and future development 
of the “ art preservative of all arts”; and likewise furnish 
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Fie. 1. A page of advertisements from Volume I, No. 1, of THe INLAND 


PRINTER. This style of typography prevailed in 1883. 


an object lesson to those pessimistic ones who talk of the 
decline of printing and continually remind us of “ the good 
old times.” 

Perhaps the greatest changes of the past quarter cen- 
tury are to be found in the typography, and in order to 
clearly define these varying typographical styles pages of 
display work taken at intervals of five years are reproduced 
herewith. 

A page of advertisements taken from Volume I, No. 1, 
bearing the date of October, 1883, is shown in Figure 1, 
and illustrates the style of typography which prevailed at 
that time. This may well be termed the “ long-and-short- 
line” period, when each line was set in the center, and as 
a usual thing the long and short lines were alternated. If 
the copy was such that the long and short lines could not 
thus be alternated to advantage, recourse was had to 
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extended or condensed letters in order that the line may be 
made of the length required. This resulted in an unpleas- 
ant mixture of condensed, square and extended letters, 
often with a different face for each line. 

Figure 2 is a specimen of what was being done in 1887. 
This illustration will serve to conjure up reminiscences in 
the mind of the “ old-time” printer, while to the younger 
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In 1887 this style was considered “ the real thing ” in 
typographical design. 


Fig. 2. 


generations it will be a reminder of the dust-covered cases 
of twisted rules which can to-day be found in unused 
corners of perhaps seventy-five per cent of our composing- 
rooms. Some of these are being kept merely for the asso- 
ciations which they recall, and a few are being kept with 
the idea that some time, possibly, they may “be in style” 
again. Let us hope not. While this is not a reproduction 
of a page of advertisements, the influence of this sort of 
“art” was seen in the advertising pages. It would be 
rather difficult to convince one’s self that the work of this 
period showed any improvement over that of five years 
previous. With all due consideration for the special skill 
necessary to do this sort of thing, we are inclined to the 
belief that the art of printing was at this time at the low- 
est point in the last twenty-five years. Underneath this 
mass of contortions, however, are seen evidences of a desire 
to improve typography, and the effort, though made in a 
manner neither practical nor beautiful, was at least com- 
mendable. This same lack of beauty and practicability 
was responsible for the early decline and fall of this style, 
for even though it had possessed artistic merit the time 
consumed in its composition made the cost prohibitive. 

In 1892 the work was along the lines shown in Figure 
3 — plenty of ornaments, large and small, light and dark, 
without a thought as to their harmony, either in shape or 
color, with the type. Then, too, there were the “ pointers.” 


Mention of the typography of this period would be entirely 
inadequate if reference to the “ pointers” was omitted. 
The amount of brass rule destroyed in the manufacture of 
these ornamental aids to the display of this period was 
appalling. A limited — very limited — use of the “ point- 
ers’ was, in certain cases, permissible and even desirable, 
but, as has been the case with many another thing, their 
abuse drove them completely out. The compositor was 
not, however, wholly at fault for the eccentricities of these 
earlier periods. Much of the type furnished him by the 
foundries was freaky and bizarre in design, little calcu- 
lated to be of assistance in the production of good printed 
matter. Almost any shape of letter, as long as it was dif- 
ferent, was cast by the foundries and purchased by the 
printer. Little attention was paid to buying type in series 
and the composing-room was a miscellaneous assortment of 
dozens of type-faces with but a few sizes of each series — 
frequently only one. 

Not a great deal of difference is found between the 
typography of 1892 and that of 1897. In the place of the 
“pointers” above referred to we have a multiplicity of 
ornaments with many of the job series, so that when the 
copy does not lend itself readily to the making of a full 
line or where the last line of a group is a short one the 
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Ornaments of all shapes, sizes and depths of color were 
freely used in 1892. 


Fig. 3. 


compositor merely throws in enough ornaments to fill out, 
sometimes setting them in solid and at other times spacing 
them out. These ornaments were indeed convenient! 

By 1902 the vogue of the rules and panels had set in, 
and the change from the typography of five years previous 
was very marked. Ease of manipulation, simplicity in 
design, and effectiveness characterize this style of type 
arrangement. It lends itself readily to the use of a single 
series of type for each job, distinction being given certain 
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lines and phases by the larger sizes, while the more unim- 
portant matter is grouped into rectangles of capitals or 
lower-case. It is rather hard to see wherein the present 
style of type display can be greatly improved. Of course 
one may possibly object to a too free use of rules, but with 
their omission the grouped design remains the same in gen- 
eral appearance. With this style of typography the com- 
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Fig. 4. A page set in 1897. Not much difference is noticeable 
between the work of this period and that of five years previous. 


positor can quickly sketch a design for the work in hand 
which will give an excellent idea of what the finished 
product will be. 

In the illustrations the changes of twenty-five years are 
remarkable. Half-tones, zinc etchings, metzographs and 
three-color illustrations now add brightness and attrac- 
tiveness to the pages whereon, in the early numbers, was 
to be found but an occasional woodcut. And in this THE 
INLAND PRINTER leads in the idea which prevails gener- 
ally throughout the printing business —that of profuse 
illustration. The invention and subsequent cheapening of 
the numerous processes of making plates have resulted in 
almost everything being placed more conspicuously before 
the mind by the use of pictures. 

In a mechanical way the changes have been fully as 
great. The old days of hand composition for straight mat- 
ter have given way to the typesetting machines (we can 
all recall the remarks of the “ old-timers ” that “ you can 
never make a machine that can set type until you can make 
a machine that will think”; in the pressroom the old drum 
cylinders have been replaced by the more modern two- 
revolution presses with “ printed-side-up-or-down ” deliv- 
ery,.automatic feeders and numerous other conveniences 
and improvements, and in the bindery the long rows of girl 
folders are absent, their places being filled by the marvel- 
ous folding-machines. 
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And with all these improvements in the printing busi- 
ness, THE INLAND PRINTER as a trade journal has kept 
pace. From a modest beginning of a few pages it has 
grown to its present large proportions, replete with 
instructive and entertaining information for the various 
craftsmen who have to deal with printing and its allied 
industries. It has continually been an exponent of the 
newest and best ideas and the highest class of workman- 
ship. When looking over the early numbers — which at 
that time represented the best that there was in printing— 
it is indeed difficult to realize that these changes have been 
brought about in the comparatively short space of twenty- 
five years. The fact that, though seemingly improbable, it 
is not impossible that the next quarter century may see a 
proportionate improvement in the allied arts is one that 
furnishes much food for reflection. 





AN ESTIMATE ON GRAPES. 
Edward Everett Hale was one of the guests at a mil- 
lionaire’s dinner. 
The millionaire was a free spender, but he wanted full 
credit for every dollar put out. 
And as the dinner progressed he told his guests what 
the more expensive dishes had cost. He dwelt especially on 
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Fic. 5. By 1902 the rules and panels prevailed — a marked change 
from the page shown in Fig. 4. 


the expense of the large and beautiful grapes, each bunch 
a foot long, each grape bigger than a plum. He told down 
to a penny what he had figured it out that the grapes had 
cost him apiece. 

The guests looked annoyed. They ate the expensive 
grapes charily. But Doctor Hale, smiling, extended his 
plate and said: 

“Would you mind cutting me off about $1.87 worth 
more, please? ” — New York Tribune. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON, 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
detting results. 


Epwarp Bouma, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has copy- 
righted a handy table for quickly ascertaining the number 
of ems in one inch or more of space in any length of line 
or body of type. In measuring Linotype composition it 
should prove valuable. 

EJECTMENT OF SLUG.— L. E. M., St. Joseph, Michigan, 
writes: “In our machine a slug of this length does not 
eject as it should. What is the matter with the slug? 
Machine stops when ejecting the long slug, but works all 
right on the 13-em slug. Operator is using 8-point ejector 
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blade with 8-point slug. Have set three galleys, so it 
works at times and then it does not work. The time it 
does work is when the machine is changed to the wide 
measure.” Answer.—The trouble is with the clutch 
spring. Take out the spring and stretch it at least an 
inch; then replace it and possibly you will have no more 
trouble until it gets weak again. Of course the shoes on 
clutch should be free from oil or gummy substance. 


KEYBOARD PULLEY SPEED.— E. A. B., Montreal, Canada, 
writes: “ Would you be kind enough to publish in your 
‘Machine Composition’ column what is the correct speed 
of the Linotype keyboard, assuming, of course, the aver- 
age operator? Also, if the keyboard speed is the same for 
all models of the machine —the old 11-point machine, the 
pica and double-decker?” Answer.— The speed of key- 
board pulleys when machine is running at normal rate of 
speed, i. e., about 6% lines a minute, is about 275 revolu- 
tions per minute. This is fast enough for ordinary pur- 
poses. Where speed of machine is increased, the speed of 
keyboard pulleys will increase proportionately. But the 
necessity of this is not apparent. The Linotype Company 
has recommended a certain maximum speed for the 
machine, about sixty-eight revolutions per minute. This 
speed with the size of pulleys on keyboard rolls gives 
amply quick action to the keyboard cams, so that there is 


possibly no good reason for making the change in speed of 
keyboard rolls. There has been no material change in the 
size of keyboard-roll pulleys, so the speed would only 
differ where the operator has made the change. 


A Monouine QueRy.— Huntley Dunlop, Invercargill, 
New Zealand, writes: “At different times I come across 
valuable information in your ‘ Machine Composition ’ col- 
umns, which is of great assistance. So now that I have a 
query to make, it is through your column I hope to receive 
an answer. I am operating a Monoline. I am aware that 
this machine is not used in the States, and therefore can 
not expect you to give me the answer as you could did it 
concern the Linotype. But I have hopes that one of your 
Canadian readers who operate the Monoline would be able 
to give me some information. Question: Is there any sat- 
isfactory way to stop the ‘ nicking’ of the lug of the Mono- 
line matrix, caused during its delivery to the assembly- 
box? I have tried the assembly-box pawl with both light 
and heavy tension on the spring, but it seems to be of little 
avail in stopping the trouble. A long ‘nose’ on the align- 
ing bar seems to give no better results than a short or 
medium one. I hope one of your readers has discovered a 
way to at least lessen the nicking.” If there is any rem- 
edy for the trouble complained of, we would be glad to 
transmit it to our correspondent. 


FEATHER EDGES ON SiuGs.— H. G. K., Pontiac, Illinois: 
“T have sent under separate cover a slug and matrix. The 
slug you will notice has a ‘ feather edge’ on the bottom. I 
have tried to bring the mouthpiece to a good bearing 
against the mold, also adjusted the pressure of spring 
under metal-pot and sharpened the knife. I was getting a 
bad (spongy) slug some time back and tried to get the 
mouthpiece out so as to clean the throat of the pot, but 
could not start it, although I put in a whole day in trying. 
I then trued up the mouthpiece and seemed to get a better 
slug. The matrix has a bruise on both upper ears and 
must be caused by the screw as it is engaged on leaving 
the distributor box, as the brass accumulates in the extra 
e channel. These are new matrices and although we have 
some almost new large black-face matrices, these are the 
only ones affected. I have tried raising and lowering 
matrix lift without relief.” Answer.— The edges of the 
mold must have been rounded by cleaning the back of the 
mold with emery cloth or something of that nature. Noth- 
ing harder than brass should ever be used in cleaning the 
back of the mold. We do not presume there is anything 
that can be done to rid the slug of the ‘ feather edge.’ The 
matrix is probably bruised because the distributor box is 
not placed as far to the left as it will go, or it may be 
that the stop rails in the distributor box are worn so much 
as to allow the matrices to go too far to the left before 
they are lifted. 

In TrouBLeE.—A Southern operator writes: “The 
screw regulating lift in distributor box had no jam-nut to 
hold it and it would continually work loose and bind the 
matrices. I spent all day Friday getting a new one made 
with jam-nut and getting it set and guess I have remedied 
that trouble. It led to a train of evils and much profanity. 
I have been in much fear of breaking one or more of the 
combination rails, for some of the matrices had the com- 
binations spoiled. The plumbers had no hose to connect 
gas, so they got some hose from a drug store. This got a 
kink in it — would not stand up, and shut off my gas and 
the metal became plugged in the mouth. It took me three 
hours to find out what was the matter. A man from 
another office came up with his blow-pipe and thawed out 
the holes, and ten minutes after he left it plugged up 
again. I have now fixed that. If sleeves on spacebands 
are loose, should they be repaired before using any longer? 














What’s that packing — leather or paper —I see in fric- 
tion clutch on distributor beside the small gear? It looks 
as though it was wearing and some of it about to work 
out.” Answer.— The large tarboard washer on the dis- 
tributor flange is a part of the clutch. It is pressed 
against the side face of the pulley by the spring in the 
hollow shaft, and by this the screws are driven. It 
requires only the tension of the clutch spring to drive it. 
See that you oil the screws weekly, but do not use too 
much oil. You will not have good results with metal until 
you have a regulator attached and have decent rubber hose. 
When sleeves are loose, spacebands should be repaired. 


CHUTE SPRING Points Too Low.—An Illinois operator 
writes as follows: (1) “It has been some time since I 
have had to apply to you to help me out in the running of 
a machine, but this time I am pretty well up against it. 
My machine, for the first time since I have been in charge, 
is troubled with transpositions. I enclose a diagram of the 
chute spring, which is a new one, and I think it is bent in 
the proper shape. I have been able to adjust the same for 
a day or so, but the adjustment will never ‘ stay put.’ Can 
you advise me what to do? The machine in all other 
respects is O. K. (2) Can you also tell me fully how to 
attach a gas burner and what supplies and fittings are 
necessary and the measurements of the same. We will 
have gas here shortly. Can you tell me approximately how 
much gas one burner will consume per hour?” Answer. 
—(1) You fail to state what kind of transpositions you 
are troubled with. It might be the transpositions of letters 
in a word, or possibly the transposing of a spaceband with 
the last letter in a word. The latter trouble is what we 
suppose it to be, since you refer to the chute spring, etc. 
The chute spring should be set as high as the small block 
on it will allow. The points on the chute spring should be 
slightly above horizontal. Bend with pliers so that both 
will be equal; see that the spring is free to move out 
toward the left and free to return to place. There should 
be a sufficient space between the rails and the spring to 
allow the thickest matrix to pass freely. Usually new 
chute springs are bent lower than normal, so they should 
be bent up a trifle. (2) If you intend installing a gas 
burner, send your order to the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, 521 Wabash avenue, Chicago, for a gas pres- 
sure governor No. F 412, which is suitable for a one- 
machine plant, and a pot gas burner, stating the style you 
desire. When these arrive you may have your local gas- 
fitter put in your piping, and you may then attach them. 
The pressure regulator may be placed in such a position as 
to prevent it being meddled with, and once it is set right 
it does not require any further attention. Ordinarily a 
machine burner will consume from eighteen to twenty- 
four cubic feet per hour with gas at 14-10 water pressure. 
The amount consumed, however, depends greatly on the 
adjustment of the gas-pressure governor. 


DAMAGED COMBINATIONS.—A Western operator de- 
scribes some of his troubles as follows “(1) My trouble 
seems to be principally with matrices dropping in the 
wrong channel while distributing. The offending char- 
acters are ‘m,’ ‘h’ and ‘n.’ Whenever distributor stops 
— and that is frequently —I can count on finding one of 
the aforesaid characters being in the channel ahead of 
where it should be. I have bent the guides of the maga- 
zine entrance to the right, but still it happens once in a 
while. What should be done in a case of this kind? (2) 
Another difficulty I have is with spacebands. They trans- 
fer all right for a while, and then again a line will trans- 
fer and leave the whole bunch of spacebands in the inter- 
mediate channel. I have taken out several spacebands, 
which show unequal wear on the ears, but still it occurs 
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frequently enough to cause annoyance. What is the cause 
of this trouble and how can I remedy it? (3) Aside from 
the troubles mentioned, I have very few stops, and I would 
like you to help me overcome these. Another thing I 
noticed the other day was that the combinations on the 
matrices had marked the top guide bar. I raised it a 
trifle. Was that the proper thing to do?” Answer.—(1) 
The reason that the “m,” “h” and “n” drop into the 
wrong channels is due to the wear of their combinations. 
This allows them to drop too soon, and as they go into 
channels that are too narrow, this causes the clogging in 
magazine entrance and a consequent stoppage of dis- 
tributor. To remedy this, throw out the matrices so dam- 
aged and substitute new ones. See also that the magazine 
entrance guides are not bent out of place. (2) Space- 
bands will often be left in the channel if the lower end 
swings too freely when the line is transferred to the sec- 
ond elevator. A remedy for this is to apply a light flat 
spring beneath the tumbling-rod to prevent this swinging; 
then the upper back ear of spaceband does not have a ten- 
dency to get off the back. rail of the intermediate channel. 
Some operators place a narrow strip of leather in the 
lower part of intermediate channel just back of the space- 
band rail. This tends to prevent the swinging of the lower 
end of the wedge. Some also raise the spaceband rail high 
enough to accomplish this purpose. (3) The top guide 
bar should not be low enough to be marked by the com- 
binations of the matrices. The bar should only be low 
enough to have the pawl on the right end flush with the 
lower rail of the second-elevator bar when it is seated on 
the intermediate channel. 

DISTRIBUTOR-BOX TROUBLES, EtTc.—An operator asks: 
“(1) What is wrong with the friction clutch when the 
machine stops with a jar? How much space should there 
be between the clutch-leathers and inside surface of pulley 
when the machine is not in action to make the clutch work 
as it should? If I roughen the leathers with a rasp it 
stops perfectly for an hour or two, and then gets as bad 
as ever. (2) What is the cause of matrices not dropping 
when verges, pawls and springs are new and key-rod rises 
off the verge? When matrices are not in the channel the 
verge makes the full stroke and seems to work perfectly, 
but when matrices are in the channel the verge rises a 
little when the key is touched and hangs, and the second 
time key is touched the verge finishes the upward stroke 
and the matrix drops. Magazine is clean and all other 
parts are new. This trouble is with the upper magazine 
of a Model 2 double-magazine machine. (3) What is the 
cause of upper ears of matrices getting bent in the dis- 
tributor box when both upper and lower rails are new, 
also the matrix lift? The bar point seems to be O. K. I 
have the lift set just so it drops low enough to pick up a. 
matrix, and it seems that once in awhile the bottom of a 
matrix will jump over the lift, and the lift rises between 
it and the next matrix and bends the unper ears of first 
matrix. I have tried the lift at almost every height and 
have the same trouble. Sometimes this will happen once 
in four hours and sometimes four times in one hour. 
Should matrix lift spring (G 322)' be weak or strong? 
This trouble is with the upper distributor box of a Model 
2 double-magazine machine. (4) Is there any way to pre- 
vent rubber rolls slipping on shafts when machine is in 
operation?” Answer.—(1) There are various reasons 
why machines stop with a jar, the most common being the 
gummy or sticky condition of the clutch shoes, which do 
not release readily, the reflex action causing the jar you 
refer to. A dry ‘pulley, or the screw in the stop lever 
being out of adjustment, will give the same result. When 
testing clutch adjustments, pay no attention to the distance 
between the clutch shoes and pulley, but have the proper 
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distance between collar and shaft-bearing and then pro- 
ceed as follows: Have the power shut off, machine being 
normal; then back it slightly, just enough to lift the stop- 
ping pawl off of the stop lever—the controlling lever 
must be out. See that the space between the collar and 
bearing is not less than 15-32 of an inch (test with a 
piece of brass rule cut to measure .469 inch by microme- 
ter). This adjustment is made by jam-nuts on the clutch 
rod on the old-style machine and on the new style by 
underlaying or scraping down leather shoes, as the case 
may require. The space between the forked lever and 
collar should be no greater than 1-32 inch after the other 
adjustment has been corrected. If the space is larger 
than this, it may cause the machine to stop with a jar, 
because the clutch shoes would not be released from the 
pulley sufficiently and would be still pressing the surface 
when the machine stops, and when the line is sent in it 
will sometimes cause the controlling lever to jump for- 
ward. The space between the forked lever and the collar 
when too great may be corrected by turning in on the 
screw in the lower end of the stop lever. On old-style 
clutches this space is usually found to be correct when the 
space between the collar on the bearing of shaft is 15-32 
inch. The leather shoes should not be roughened, but 
kept smooth and free from oil and all gummy substances. 
The clutch spring should exert enough pressure to pull the 
machine over the points of greatest resistance, namely, 
lock-up to cast and ejection of slug. (2) If the key-rods 
raise off of the verges and do not return to normal, it will 
cause the trouble you describe, and will require a second 
touch of the key to release the matrix. This may be 
caused by the binding of verge, by the key-rods binding in 
the upper guide, and by weakness of key-rod spring; do 
not double the springs to overcome this difficulty. If it 
occurs with thin matrices, like lower-case “i” or matrices 
of similar thickness, it may be due to a slight roughness 
of the channels, which induces friction enough to retard 
these light matrices, which move so slowly forward as to 
be caught by the return stroke of front pawl. This is 
especially true where keyboard rolls run above the normal 
speed. To overcome the tendency of thin matrices being 
retarded and not sliding forward, due to roughness of 
channels, a rubbing down of channel with a piece of 
crocus cloth and brass rule is resorted to. This treatment 
polishes the surfaces where the ears of the matrices come 
in contact and greatly reduces the friction which was the 
cause of the trouble. Thick matrices seldom bother in this 
manner, on account of their weight overcoming the resist- 
ance. (3) The spring G 322 should not have any greater 
tension than the original length would give it. The short- 
ening or increasing of its tension might cause the trouble 
you describe, by tending to draw the lower end of matrix 
to the right as the lifter drops, instead of only drawing the 
lifter, which is the purpose of the spring. Get a new 
spring and do not increase its tension, and possibly you 
will have no m¥re trouble of that sort. (4) Some oper- 
ators put rubber-tire cement under each end of a new 
rubber roll after it has been placed on the roll stock. This 
prevents slipping and also may prevent the oil from soften- 
ing the roll where an excess is used on the bearings. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Typecasting and Composing Machine.— W. E. Brand, 
Boston, Massachusetts, assignor to Monoman Typesetter 
Company, New York. Filed May 31, 1907. Issued August 
6, 1907. No. 862,800. 

Typesetting Machine.— W. P. Quentell, New York city. 
Filed December 31, 1906. Issued August 13, 1907. No. 
863,442. 
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Typesetting Machine—O. G. C. Schmitt, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany, assignor to Wagner & Brand, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. Filed May 20, 1904. 
Issued August 13, 1907. No. 863,453. 

Linotype (Style B).—D. A. Poe, Montreal, Canada, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed February 4, 1905. Issued August 20, 1907. 
No. 863,754. 

Low Quad Mold.— H. M. Duncan, C. H. Prichard and 
Charles Ridgeway, London, England, assignors to Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Filed December 12, 1902. Issued August 20, 1907. No. 
864,087. 

Electrical Keyboard Operator.— H. Drewell, Hanover, 
Germany. Filed August 25, 1906. Issued August 27, 
1907. No. 864,519. 

Linotype Junior.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Filed May 16, 1907. Issued August 27, 1907. No. 864,564. 





FIRST PRINCIPLES OF DRYING. 


A substance becomes dry by the evaporation of its 
inherent moisture into the surrounding space. If this 
space be confined it soon becomes saturated and the process 
stops. Hence, constant change is necessary in order that 
the moisture given off may be continually carried away. 

In practice, air movement is therefore absolutely essen- 
tial to the process of drying. Hence the necessity of forced 
circulation by means of a fan, when positive and equable 
results are desired. Heat is merely a useful accessory to 
decrease the time of drying by increasing both the rate of 
evaporation and the absorbing power of the surrounding 
space. 

It makes no difference whether this space is a vacuum 
or filled with air; under either condition it will take up a 
stated weight of vapor. From this it appears that the 
vapor molecules find sufficient space between the molecules 
of air. But the converse is not true, for somewhat less air 
will be contained in a given space saturated with vapor 
than in one devoid of moisture. In other words, the air 
does not seem to find sufficient space between the molecules 
of vapor. If the temperature of the space be increased, 
opportunity will thereby be provided for the vaporization 
of more water, but if it be decreased its capacity for 
moisture will be reduced, and visible water will be depos- 
ited. The temperature at which this takes place is known 
as the “ dew-point,” and depends upon the initial degree of 
saturation of the given space; the less the relative satura- 
tion the lower the dew-point. 

The capacity of air for absorption, or more properly 
speaking, the amount of vapor which a given space will 
contain, increases rapidly with the temperature. It is 
principally for this reason that heat is such a valuable 
accessory to the drying process. Upon these principles has 
been developed the blower type of kiln in which all the 
heating surface is massed in connection with the fan which 
forces the warm air into contact with the material to be 
dried.— Graphite. 





THE POINT OF VIEW. 


On one occasion a person entered Professor Agassiz’s 
room with a picture which he desired to sell, denominated 
a “Bird’s-eye View of Cambridge.” The professor con- 
templated it for a moment, lifted his eyes, looked at the 
vender of the picture, and said, with his characteristic 
accent, “ Well, I thank my God zat I am not a bird.” — 
Boston Transcript. 
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an idea of the beauty of the booklet, which is printed in 
dark brown and delicate tints on white pebbled stock, with 
extra wide margins. 








AN unusually handsome and striking piece of designing 
and printing is the recent glove catalogue of the O. C. 
Hansen Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
designed by The Hall-Taylor Company and printed by the 
Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, also of Milwaukee. The 
stock was first printed in dark gray from half-tone plates, 
which ranged from solid at the edges to a light tint in the 
center and were cut out for the glove illustrations, the lat- 

TuE Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Company, Cleve- ter being printed in three colors. The illustration on the 
land, Ohio, has issued, in commemoration of its twenty- cover is in three colors surrounded by a gray tint, with the 
fifth anniversary, a handsome booklet containing the por- lettering in black and gold. A faint idea of the beauty 
traits of the men at the heads of its various departments, and attractiveness of this work may be gained from the 
together with brief statements of their abilities in their accompanying reproduction of the cover and two of the 
special lines. The accompanying reproductions will give inner pages. 
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Three pages from the handsome anniversary booklet of the Eclipse Electrotype and Engraving Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Pages from the handsome glove catalogue of the O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee. Designed by The Hall-Taylor Company, and 
printed by the Meyer-Rotier Printing Company. 
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A NEAT working out of a clever advertising idea is illus- 
trated in the circular of Armstrong Brothers, printers, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, reproduced herewith. As will 
be readily seen, the business card and the sticker contain- 
ing the firm’s telephone number and address are printed on 
white and mounted on a gray cover-paper, the whole fold- 
ing with two folds to the proper size to be mailed in an 
envelope or used as a mailing card. The sticker is per- 
forated at one end to allow its removal for addition to the 
recipient’s telephone list. 


:574 - ARMSTRONG BROS, ®S!,rRINtERs 


An excellent advertising idea well worked out. From the press of 
Armstrong Brothers, Alberta, Canada. 


THE series of monthly calendars being used by the 
Smith & Porter Press, Boston, Massachusetts, undoubtedly 
produces good results in an advertising way. The one 
here reproduced is but a fair example of the clever designs 
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which characterize the series. The original is in orange, 
green and black, on white stock, and is of the proper size 
to fit an ordinary envelope. 
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One of an attractive series of monthly calendars used by the Smith & 
Porter Press, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE Gazette Publishing Company, Bellevue, Ohio, is 
sending out a large folded private mailing card on which 
are shown samples of half-tone printing in one and two 
colors. 

THE Hopson Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska, is 
using a series of attractive envelope slips in the shape of 
motto cards. They are neat and simple in design and 
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| HAT which one does which 
| all of us CAN do, but don’t, 
is the greatest of greatness. 


—President Roosevelt. 








Hopson Printing Co., 








The above is applicable to everybody using printing. @ When you can 
get good work such as we do, and don’t, you are missing not only 
greatness, but quality and satisfaction. @ We always keep our word. 


1505 Howard Street, 
Phone Douglas 2276. 


Prompt Printers. 
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One of a series of attractive envelope slips used by the Hopson Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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should prove good advertising. They are printed on heavy 
eover-stock, the one reproduced herewith being in green, 
red and gold on cream stock. 

A NEAT booklet in black and red gives, under the head- 
ings of the various departments, information concerning 
“the busiest shop in Nevada,” The Nevada Press Com- 
pany, Carson, Nevada. It is well designed and printed and 
a credit to the firm mailing it. 

A DAINTY and artistic announcement has been sent out 
by The Gimlin Press, Chicago. It is in the shape of a four- 
page circular, 8% by 10% inches in size, with the printing 
on the first and third pages. With the announcement set 
in large type and printed in gray, the rules and initial 
being in red and gold, the effect is very pleasing. 

AMONG the advertising designs shown in the Adver- 
tising Department of THE INLAND PRINTER for August, 
the card circular, “A Tale of the Fourth,” advertising the 
National Business Show Company of New York, was not 
credited, through an inadvertence, to the originators, The 
Livermore & Knight Company, of Providence, Rhode 
Island. This company makes a specialty of unique circular 
work, and they are engravers, type printers, lithographers 
and makers of novelties for the trade. 

THAT the advertising literature of to-day demands 
illustration is daily becoming more apparent. And with 
‘this increasing demand goes the demand for good illustra- 
tions. Constant contact with the work of the best artists 
has in the past few years brought about an understanding 
-on the part of the general public of what constitutes good 
illustrating, and the washy, ill-drawn cuts of a few years 
ago do not draw a second glance. But the printer or 
advertiser who is getting out a booklet, a blotter or a cir- 
cular is not always in touch with an artist who can fur- 
nish good drawings, and even if he is he often finds that 
the work in hand will not warrant the expense. Here is 
where the stock cut enters into the proposition. The stock 
-cut! What an array of ill-assorted worse-than-useless cuts 
is suggested to the mind of the printer by this term. He 
sees a panorama of reproductions of woodcuts, zincs, etc., 
of the standard horses, cows and spreading eagles, with a 
few emblematic designs — all good enough for sale bills or 
lodge-picnic dodgers or something of that kind, but utterly 
lacking in the qualities that go to illustrate ideas. He 
passes them over in disgust and continues to advertise 
without the pulling power of illustration until he runs 
across one of the Patterson-Gibbs cut books — and then 
his troubles are over. Here he finds cuts that advertise — 
-euts made by experienced men who know how to originate 
ideas and illustrate them with drawings which contain the 
snap and ginger necessary to make the public sit up and 
take notice. This is especially true of their latest book, 
which consists chiefly of silhouettes designed for use in 
either one or two colors. Accompanying the cuts are sug- 
gestions for catch phrases and lines to be used therewith, 
-and these lines are, like the illustrations, full of snap and 
ginger —the kind that compel attention. With one of 
‘these books on his desk the printer or advertiser need have 
no trouble in getting a cut to illustrate his idea, or, for 
that matter, getting the idea itself. 





STILLINGS TO ‘ STICK.” 

Rumors which have been current of lafe to the effect 
that Charles A. Stillings was slated for removal from the 
office of Public Printer on the ground that he had incurred 
the displeasure of the President appear to have no founda- 
tion in fact. On the contrary, Mr. Stillings has received 
the commendation of his superior in a public statement 
issued through his private secretary. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING 

















BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


AN EtcHING MACHINE FROM RoME.— From the city of 
the Cesars and the Popes comes another patented etching- 
machine. The inventor is named Holmstrom, and the prin- 
ciple he uses is that of the old-fashioned plunger churn. 
The plate to be etched is clamped to the plunger and 
moved up and down in the etching fluid. The inventor 
claims: “An increased pressure of the liquid against the 
surface to be etched is effected, removing the gas bubbles 
and hastening the erosion of the surface exposed to the 
etching fluid. Further, the article being suspended face 
down in the liquid the eroded particles sink to the bottom 
of the vessel and do not gather in the etched spaces, thus 
preventing access of the liquid to the same, as occurs when 
a plate is etched face up, as is the case with the ordinary 
etching tub.” 


HALF-TONE ON STONE.— George Herbert writes to the 
British Journal of Photography for a formula to sensitize 
lithographic stones so that he may-print on them from 
half-tone negatives. The formulas furnished are as fol- 
lows: 


Albumen of four eggs..... 
Fish glue minims. 
WR scccccconsesaccces 1,000 ce. or 35 ounces 95 minims. 
Ammonia .880 5 ee. minims. 
Ammonium bichromate ... 5 grains. 


The fish glue may be omitted, though it makes the devel- 
opment easier, or the following formula, which contains no 
albumen may be used: 


. or 8 ounces 250 minims. 


minims. 
minims. 
grains. 


50 cc. or 1 ounce 365 
1,000 ce or 35 ounces 95 
3 grams or 


Fish glue 

Water 

Ammonium bichromate ... 

DIFFICULTY IN DEVELOPING ALBUMEN PRINTS.—An 
etcher has trouble in developing albumen prints on metal 
and writes to Process Work for the reason. The follow- 
ing, taken from their replies, contains much that is valu- 
able to those using the albumen method: “ The difficulty 
in developing albumen prints may be due to their being too 
heavily inked up, as a thick film of ink will make it diffi- 
cult for the water to get at the unaltered albumen. In 
inking up a print it should be possible to see the color of 
the metal through the ink. Allow about a minute for the 
turps to evaporate, before placing the print in the water; 
and if it has been correctly exposed the mere weight of the 
wet cotton will be sufficient to bring the ink away from the 
unexposed parts. The addition of a small quantity of fish- 
glue to the albumen solution will make it easier to develop. 
Here is a good formula: 
1 ounce. 
3 drams. 
160 grains. 
20 ounces. 


Albumen (white of one egg) 
Fish glue 
Ammonium bichromate 


“Add liquid ammonia until the solution turns a bright yel- 
low color. The metal being too coarsely grained, through 
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using too strong an acid bath, would also give trouble in 
developing the print. If the plate has been overheated 
when drying the sensitive coating, difficulty will be expe- 
rienced in developing the print, as the strong heat will 
have baked the coating and rendered it insoluble. It is 
better to whirl the plate over the sink and then take the 
plate and dry it over the bunsen burner. Dried in this way 
there is less danger of overheating the plate than if it was 
whirled face down over the bunsen flame. Overexposure 
is another source of trouble; the remedy for this, of course, 
will be obvious. A few drops of ammonia added to the 
water in which the print is developed will often work won- 
ders in the way of removing the ink from the unexposed 
parts of the print, when it does not come away by ordinary 
means.” 

To MAKE A NEGATIVE WITHOUT A CAMERA.— Q. A. P., 
Telluride, Colorado, writes: ‘“ Finding many valuable 


positive print on zinc that you want. You can not use 
this method for type or any design that will not stand 
reversing. Photoengravers use a camera for this work 
because they can thus get a negative any size wanted, and 
by stripping the negative film from the glass, and turning 
it over, thus reverse it. 

Mercury INTENSIFIER.—J. W. Bowan, New York, 
writes: “I have been taking THE INLAND PRINTER for the 
last ten years, and though I destroy the numbers after a 
time, or give them away, I save in a box all the pages with 
the process recipes on them and find them valuable to turn 
to from time to time. I can not find that you ever printed 
a recipe for a mercury intensifier. What is the reason?” 
Answer.— The only reason you have not found a mercury- 
intensifier formula in this department is it was not asked 
for. Mercury makes a splendid intensifier, particularly 
for photolithography, where great intensity is not so 











ROAST LAMB AND MUTTON CHOPS. 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


pointers in your magazine, I now find myself obliged to 
call upon you for assistance. I have your ‘ Practical Guide 
to Embossing,’ and have succeeded fairly well in making 
the female die. Now I would like to use the same method 
to get relief plates of ornaments, but the dragon’s-blood 
does not stick to the lines, and when the plate is etched the 
lines of the ornaments print white on a black ground. How 
can I get a zine plate with black lines from a print in 
black lines on thin paper?” Answer.— You are tackling 
a problem that has bothered thousands before you. It can 
be done. There are several patented methods of doing it, 
the writer having invented one of them. What you need 
is a simple way and here is a suggestion: Take the print 
of the ornament that you have on thin paper to a photog- 
rapher and ask him to make a contact print from it on a 
contrasty velox paper, developing it to a dense black. This 
will give you a negative from which you can make the 


important as clear lines. In 1881 I used the following 
formula, which gives a soft intensifier, the density being 
regulated by the length of time it is applied to the nega- 
tive: 


60 grains. 
6 ounces. 


Bichlorid of mercury 
Water 


90 grains. 
2 ounces. 


Iodid of potassium 
Water 


Rip ponuipbhite OF BOGR 626 6:05.50 poss 84 Kole wete sess 120 grains. 
Water 2 ounces. 
Pour the second solution into the first and a beautiful scar- 
let emulsion results. Adding the third solution to the other 
two gives a perfectly clear intensifier. Since half-tone 
negatives must be had with a decided black dot, no matter 
how small it is, copper and silver have become necessities 





as intensifiers. Mercury and silver can be used, however, 
instead. Here is a method recommended by E. W. Foxlee. 
Bleach the negative in a saturated solution of bichlorid of 
mercury and wash well, then blacken with the following 
silver solution: 
MAU YEG ON AEIGOR 6 oc aco a civ wictace Ce-cws wuuewucaa enue 200 grains. 
Water 20 ounces. 
OvatCh OF DORAMRUI oo ccrc'n occ cnsonemeneceeeceenes 20 grains. 
Water 2 ounces. 
The cyanid solution is added gradually to that of the sil- 
ver until the precipitated cyanid of silver is nearly, but 
not quite, dissolved. Should too much be used so that the 
whole is dissolved, a little more silver must be added, as it 
is necessary that there should be a little undissolved 
cyanid of silver left in the solution. 


To Keep A BatH PLATE Moist.—A. W. R., Boston, 
writes: “Do print in ‘ Process Notes’ the best way to 
keep a silver bath plate moist during long exposures in. hot 
weather. I have had a Halifax of a time this summer 
working under a hot skylight, with a corner and even one 
end of the plate drying on me. I keep a large wet sponge 
in a shallow tray in the camera box without relief from 
the trouble.” Answer.— The writer has a piece of black 
Canton flannel which he wets in ice-water and folds the 
size of the plate. This is put on the back of the sensitive 
plate before the door of the holder is closed. A black sheet 
of paper backed with wet blotter would answer the pur- 
pose fully as well. Before the days of dry plates for land- 
scape work the writer flowed the plate with dilute glycerin. 
After the exposure the glycerin was washed off with dis- 
tilled water, some of the bath solution flowed over the plate 
and it was ready for development. “A. W. R.” will find 
that, if a corner of his plate dries, redipping it in the silver 
bath before development will frequently save it. 


ETCHING IN HoT AND COLD PERCHLORID OF IRON.—A. J. 
Newton, of the London County School of Photoengraving, 
writes: “It is very kind of you to notice so frequently in 
INLAND PRINTER ‘ Process Engraving’ the work we do at 
the school, but a little inaccuracy has crept into the report 
of the etching experiments. You state that, with hot per- 
chlorid there is no difference in the speed with which the 
etching is completed, when I stated distinctly that the hot 
perchlorid etching is finished in two-fifths of the time taken 
by the cold solution. Therefore, this is a valuable aid to 
cutting short the time taken to produce a block.” Mr. 
Newton, to whom processworkers owe so much for the 
researches he carries on in London, had made some experi- 
ments in etching with perchlorid of iron. In telling of his 
experiments it was stated in this department that heating 
the perchlorid even up to 110° F. did not hasten the etch- 
ing any, when the facts were that in the series of tests 
that Mr. Newton made he tried the effect of heating the 
etching solution with the result that perchlorid of iron 
at 110° F. etched the plate in about two-fifths of the time 
‘required by a similar solution but at 60° F. We are 
grateful to Mr. Newton for calling attention to the error, 
though every process man knows that heat is an aid to 
chemical activity in all solutions. If the heated perchlorid 
etching solution does not injure the enamel protection on 
the metal plate then Mr. Newton has given us a sugges- 
tion that is worth money in this country, where every- 
thing is wanted in the shortest time possible. 


A NEw Proor Press.— For the first time space is taken 
in this department to announce the arrival of a baby, 
though it is not the kind of baby President Roosevelt 
talked of; still, if he were in the process business, he 
would welcome it heartily. It is a baby proof press, and 
the surprising thing is it was not born before this. The 
writer has planned many engraving plants, and when it 
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came to the question of a proof press the size of the larg- 
est “ flat ” etched or the largest possible plate to be proved 
decided the size of the press, if there was to be but one. 
These presses with a 24 by 32-inch bed sometimes weighed 
one and one-half tons, and if but a single column adver- 
tising cut was to be proved all the trouble of bearers and 
adjustment of pressure had to be gone through with, besides 
the handling of the monster machine. Now a pressmaker 
simply makes a miniature proof press with a 10 by 12-inch 
bed and a platen 8 by 10 inches, the whole weighing but 
275 pounds. It can be bolted to a bench, does not take up 


THE BABY PROOF PRESS. 


much room and is a time and money saver. Readers of 
this department will be grateful for having their attention 
called to it, hence this free advertisement. The father of 
the baby is Paul Shniedewend, Jr., and he calls it the 
Baby Reliance Press. 


MISINFORMATION ABOUT PROCESS ENGRAVING.— Miss 
“ X.,” Providence, Rhode Island, writes: “I am stopping 
here for the summer and am preparing a paper on ‘ Maga- 
zine Illustrating’ for the woman’s club I am secretary of 
at home. My brother is an artist whose drawings are 
accepted by the leading magazines, so I know all about the 
years of study required and the patience afterward before 
the artist is given an opportunity. I am not familiar, 
except in a general way, with the methods of engraving 
used, but find in ‘ Workers of a Nation,’ by Gilson Wil- 
letts, the information I want, though this sentence of his 
puzzles me: ‘ When the negative has been developed the 
film is stripped from the plate and placed, after revers- 
ing, on another plate— “the turning glass” — and thus 
becomes “a positive.”’ Now I am familiar with photog- 
raphy, and have made lantern slides, but merely reversing 
a negative does not make a ‘positive.’ Is Mr. Willetts 
wrong?” Answer.— Of course Mr. Willets is wrong; no 
amount of reversing will turn a negative into a positive. 
Should you use the rest of Mr. Willetts’ article in your 
paper you will crowd into it about as much misinforma- 
tion regarding the engraving of magazine illustrations as 
you well could. For instance, in the next sentence after 
the one you quote, Mr. Willetts says: “This (positive) 
is exposed to light for about two minutes in contact with a 
sensitized copper plate. This plate after developing is 
enameled and burnt in.” All of which is ridiculous. Then 
Willetts goes on to say: “In the zine etching, pen-and- 
ink or line drawings are required, and there is no screen 
used’; when the facts are that half-tones are made on 
zine as readily as copper. Then Willetts follows: “ For 
a deeper cut plate muriatic acid is employed in the process 
of etching.” Al of which is very silly. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘** For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. 





Letters positively must not be included in packages of 
specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


B. G. GoLDWATER, Los Angeles, California.— Your card 
and circular are excellent in design and colors and should 
prove very effective advertising. ; 

MANy original and clever conceptions are to be found 
in the specimens from The King Printing Company, Bris- 
tol, Virginia. The work is very creditable indeed. 

W. A. NIcHOLSON, Alameda, British Columbia.— Your 
specimens show much originality and are good in design. 
The presswork, however, is in need of improvement. 

E. D. Knox, Lawrence, Kansas.— The booklet submit- 
ted is very neat, but the headings appear to be a trifle 
weak. They should have been set in type of a heavier face. 

A LETTER-HEAD and proof envelope designed by W. D. 
Spurrier, with the F. W. Gardiner Company, Salt Lake, 
Utah, bear evidence of much originality and are very 
attractive. 

EARL GAYLORD, Fort Collins, Colorado.— The adver- 
tisement specimen submitted is an excellent piece of com- 
position, and it would be hard to suggest wherein it could 
be improved. 

A NUMBER of envelope slips and blotters from The Sam- 
uel F. Kerr Press, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, are neat in 
design and well printed — excellent advertising for the 
firm sending them out. 

EMILE ADAM, New Orleans, Louisiana.—Your resetting 
of the cover-page is certainly a decided improvement over 
the original. A more simple treatment, with less decora- 
tive border, would be still better. 

THE Standard, Markdale, Ontario. The most notice- 
able feature of the program is the wide spacing of the text- 
letter. This should be avoided. The ornament is rather 
heavy for the balance of the page. 

Harry T. HADLEY, Swampscott, Massachusetts.— The 
copies of “The North Shore Reminder” are well printed 
and are in every way a credit to your establishment, the 
half-tone printing being especially commandable. 

THE Sun-Republic, Dodgeville, Wisconsin.— The speci- 
mens are very neat and well printed. The letter-head and 
envelope would have been more satisfactory if printed in 
browns or blues instead of the greens which you used. 

HIGH-CLASS commercial specimens have been received 
from Frederick Kelley, with The E. L. Patch Company, 
Stoneham, Massachusetts. Neat and attractive in design 
and well printed on good stock, they are very pleasing. 

J. T. DARLING, Mechanicsburg, Ohio.— The selection of 
type-faces and the display on the bills are very good indeed. 
The letter-head specimen shows a tendency toward an 
error that is all too prevalent — that of excessive under- 


scoring. If you can convince yourself that each bit of rule 
or ornament serves some definite purpose it is well enough 
to use them, but otherwise they should be dispensed with. 

R. E. L. Coox, Pasadena, California. The cards are 
neat in design, but the one in red and brown does not con- 
tain enough contrast. Where the colors are so nearly alike 
it would be preferable to put the whole job in one color. 

G. T. Goutson, Selma, Alabama.— Your commercial 
specimens are very good indeed. Being, with very few 
exceptions, neat and simple in design, good in color-har- 
mony and carefully printed, they represent dividend-paying 
printing. 

R. F. Harris, formerly of Danville, Virginia, but now 
located at High Point, North Carolina, sends a package of 
commercial specimens all of which are up to the usual high 
standard maintained in his work. The designs are original 
and clever. 

FreD N. DUNHAM, Wessington Springs, South Dakota. 
— While your designs are original and contain much merit, 
they are somewhat profusely decorated. A little more 
restraint in ornamentation would wonderfully improve 
your specimens. 

S. H. Wuite, Rock Hill, South Carolina.— The results 
hardly justify the time and labor spent in producing the 
business card. A more simple treatment, keeping the 
design rectangular in shape to correspond with the shape 
of the card, would be more pleasing. 

THE novel and attractive business card of the Red Wing 
Printing Company, reproduced herewith, is from a package 
of excellent typography by D. Gustafson, Red Wing, Min- 





A novel and attractive design by D. Gustafson, Red Wing, Minnesota. 


nesota. The original is in colors on white card and is very 
striking. The other specimens are also in the well-known 
style of Mr. Gustafson. 

P. LIBERMAN, New York.— While your specimens show 
a wonderful improvement over those formerly received, we 
would suggest that you give more consideration to the use 
of a smaller number of type-faces in each job. One or two 
type-faces should be considered sufficient. 

ARCHIE H. FREEMAN, Hector, Minnesota.— With the 
exception that the rules on the letter-head are too light to 
harmonize with the type-face used, the specimens are very 
creditable. This lack of consideration of tone-harmony is 
noticeable in much of the work received for criticism. 
Heavy, bold type-faces associated with hair-line rules, and 
light, delicate letters associated with heavy rules are alto- 
gether too often seen. Then, too, rules are frequently used 
together which do not harmonize one with the other. For 
instance, in the underscoring of a line or in the cutting off 
of a group of reading matter we find a hair-line rule and a 
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Three pages of a handsome and artistic menu ffom The Willett Press,-New York. 


three, four or six-point rule side by side. The effect is 
unpleasant, and we feel that there is no more harmony 
between them than there would be between a line made by 
a lead-pencil and one made by a pen. The one is broken 
and gray in tone while the other is dead black. 

From The Colonist Printing and Publishing Company, 
Victoria, British Columbia, have come, in the shape of 
booklets, some excellent examples of printing and plate- 
making. Typography, presswork and design all combine 
to make them specimens of high-grade printing. 

JAMES H. WALKER, Baird, Texas.—A rather free use 
of rules for underscoring on the Cook Grocery Company 
stationery and the use of too many type-faces on one or 
two of your other specimens are the only criticisms we 
have to offer. Otherwise the work is very creditable. 

H. H. Myers, Macon, Georgia.— Your color combina- 
tions are rather strong for this class of work. We would 
suggest that you use more subdued harmonies instead of 
the full colors. For example, in the place of the red and 
yellow on the letter-head a shade and tint of brown or 
blue would be more pleasing. 

AN interesting example of ‘the use of the geometric 
designs now so popular is shown in the letter-head repro- 
duced herewith. The original is by E. W. Stutes, Spokane, 
Washington, and is printed on white stock in light blue, 
dark blue and orange. 


THREE handsome and artistic menus have recently been 
received from The Willett Press, New York. Two of them 
were used at dinners given to the executive force, while 
the other, three pages of which are reproduced, explains 
itself. It is printed in two browns, black and red on light- 
brown deckle-edge stock, the type matter being printed in 
blanked panels. The monthly dinners to the executive 
force, at each of which some special department of the 
plant is the subject of discussion, should bring to light 
many valuable ideas and suggestions. 


THE program of the outing of the employees of Redfield 
Brothers, New York, which was held on July 20, is an 
attractive and interesting bit of printing. Well arranged 
and printed, and filled with entertaining “roasts” of 
various members of the force, it is an excellent souvenir. 


JAMES S. CREECH, Greensburg, Indiana.— Your idea of 
simple, plain advertisements for the fair catalogue is cor- 
rect and the results are good, although a still greater 
improvement would have resulted from the use of plain- 
rule borders instead of the decorative ones, which are not 
only too decorative but too heavy. 


THE program and menu of the annual dinner of the 
Ben Franklin Club of Chicago is an artistic bit of printing 
and designing and reflects great credit on M. A. Fountain 
& Co., Chicago, by whom it was produced. Attractively 
printed in colors on blanked panels and with a portrait of 
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Excellent use of geometric design on a letter-head. 


Original in light blue, dark blue and orange on white stock. 


By E. W. Stutes, Spokane. 
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Franklin tipped on one of the pages, it forms an excellent 
souvenir. . 

Cook & HAZLETT, Trenton, New Jersey.—A title-page 
would have added much to the appearance of your booklet. 
The opening of the cover and jumping directly into the 
text gives a feeling of abruptness not pleasant. More 
attention paid to the make-ready on the half-tones would 
also have been productive of much good. 

Bert R. May, Albert Lea, Minnesota.— Your choice of 
stock for the letter-heads on which you worked the half- 
tones was unfortunate. You should either have used the 
flat writing stock made especially for half-tone work or 
pressed out the panels on which to print the illustrations. 
The envelope is in the “ something different ” class. 

THE recent catalogue of the Fred M. Prescott Steam 
Pump Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is a handsome 
piece of printing. The cover, a reproduction of which is 
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they “made good.” <A glance at the names of the con- 
tributors of the various articles at once assures one of the 
quality of the text. Among the special articles are 
“ Recollections of an Old Printer,” by George W. Peck; 
“A Dying Newspaper,” by George Ade; “After Twenty 
Years,” by William Allen White; “ Yesterdays with Slug 
Nine,” by Robert J. Burdette; all of which are intensely 
interesting and entertaining. The mechanical execution 
of the book is all that could be désired, the typography, 
platemaking and presswork being of the very best. It is 
the product of the job department of the Sentinel-Record, 
Hot Springs, on which it reflects great credit. 


IN addition to the above, specimens have been received 
during the month as follows: The Johnson-Ricker Com- 
pany, Fergus Falls, Minnesota, neat commercial work, 
which would, however, be improved by the use of fewer 
type-faces on each specimen; Mercantile Printing Com- 
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Cover and two inner pages of a handsome catalogue from the press of the Meisenheimer Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


shown herewith, together with two of the inner pages, is 
embossed in black and gold on dark-brown stock, while the 
inner pages are printed in black, gray and red, the type 
matter being in gray and red and the half-tones in black. 
The illustrations were made by Bartlett & Co., New York, 
while the printing is the work of the Meisenheimer Print- 
ing Company, Milwaukee. 


From Langley & Sons, London, England, has come a 
copy of an artistic catalogue designed and printed by them 
for Ewart & Son, Limited. It is printed on Strathmore 
Japan stock from type specially cast from the original 
matrices made by William Caslon. The design of the 
cover is adapted from an early English illumination. The 
whole forms a handsome piece of work. 


THE souvenir of the fifty-third annual convention of 
the International Typographical Union, held at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, August 12-17, 1907, is indeed an artis- 
tic production. In the first place, the entertaining of the 
convention and the publishing of a souvenir of this kind by 
a local union with a membership of but twenty was a 
rather large undertaking. But although small in numbers 


pany, Limited, Honolulu, Hawaii, neat and clever adver- 
tising cards; The Ihrie Manufacturing Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, handsome circular, in two colors, descrip- 
tive of the Gordon Jogger; The News, Mount Pulaski, 
Illinois, well-displayed poster; attractive menu and pro- 
gram of the annual dinner of the Melbourne Printers’ 
Overseers’ Association, Melbourne, Australia; The 
Blakely Printing Company, Chicago, neat mailing cards 
calling attention to “ Blakely Service”; The Joseph Betz 
Printing Company, East Liverpool, Ohio, attractive blot- 
ter in three colors; German Printing Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, clever advertising blotter; Lennis Brannon, 
Talladega, Alabama, attractive letter-head design; Tom 
Moore, Rochester, New York, well designed and care- 
fully printed letter-head and admission ticket; Elmer 
Sylvanus Schilling, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, neat blot- 
ter; Thomson & Co., New York, excellent three-color 
souvenir; Williston H. Collins & Co., New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, attractive envelope slip; A. J. Gereke, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, neat and artistic program specimen; J. L. 
Brown, Marshfield, Oregon, very attractive commercial 
specimens. 
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ENE 
Why 





The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


“ THREE-COLOR ” WORK WITH Two PRINTINGS.— The 
British Printer and The Process Engravers’ Monthly, of 
London, have recently published supplements or, as Ameri- 
cans call them, inserts, showing the effects produced by 
using Shackell’s two-color inks. The supplement in The 
Process Engravers’ Monthly represents “Chief Black 
Chicken” by means of red and blue plates, 3% by 5% 
inches, made for a Raphael Tuck post card, printed with 
Bicolor Lake at 6 shillings (6/) or $1.45 per pound and 
Bicolor Blue at 4 shillings (4/) or 98 cents per pound on 
John Dickinson & Co.’s Lemon Art Paper. This method 
of color reproduction is very suitable for subjects that 
have little blue and yellow in their make-up. The entire 
sheet is a lemon yellow color over which is printed, first 
the red and then a blue impression. Both plates are made 
with ordinary half-tone texture at 133 lines per inch, the 
blue lines with the screen in normal position at forty-five 
degrees to the horizontal and the red ones standing at 
seventy-five and fifteen degrees from the horizontal or 
thirty degrees from the blue lines. It will be readily seen 
that it is impossible to hold any blue values and also that 
graded yellow values are unattainable, but in many sub- 
jects the absence of the two colors is scarcely noticeable 
from a practical standpoint. For labels, post cards, pam- 
phlet and magazine covers, etc., the process is a desirable 
one, but to reach the best effect it is desirable that the 
lemon color of the paper be entirely covered by the two 
impressions so that no uncovered yellow is visible, for the 
effect is not restful or pleasing to the eye, but as soon as 
the screen effect is present the result is quite satisfactory. 
Of course there may be found here and there a subject 
that will harmonize with a clear lemon yellow background 
as a border, but the great majority of subjects will not be 
amenable to such treatment. The subject in The British 
Printer represents a Japanese lady holding a red paper 
lantern in her right hand and a green-colored one in the left 
hand. The red and green high-light glows are rendered 
very well and the browns and deep blacks show to advan- 
tage. Such colors as can be held are the red, orange, 
brown,.green and the black by superposing a solid red and 
blue over the solid yellow of the paper. This subject is 
reproduced with a 150-line screen, the dot relation being 
practically the same as is found in ordinary half-tone prac- 
tice — with the same gradation of line running in both 
directions. The blue lines stand at sixty degrees to the 
horizontal and the red ones at thirty and sixty, or a differ- 
ence between them of thirty degrees. The screen effect is 
not so apparent in the 150-line, thirty and sixty degree 
disposition of lines as in the 133-line, forty-five and 
seventy-five degree treatment of the first subject. The 
difference is not wholly due to the finer lines but possibly 
in degree at least to the nearly vertical red lines — within 
fifteen degrees. These specimens both appeared in the 
May numbers of the journals mentioned. They are an 
interesting addition to half-tone color reproduction lit- 
erature. 
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VIGNETTED HALF-TONE CUT ON ENVELOPE (75).— “I 
send, for criticism, a sample of an envelope run with half- 
tone cut. The firm made a ‘kick,’ saying, ‘too much impres- 
sion on cut, also too much color.’ I have had about eight 
years’ experience in the pressroom, and I would like very 
much to know where I could improve this job.” Answer.— 
Considering the difficulty of printing a half-tone cut on an 
envelope, the work looks very well. Fault might be found 
with the quality of ink used, instead of the quantity. We 
believe a finer black would have improved the appearance 
of the cut. As to the make-ready: the vignetted edges of 
the cut should have been made to appear softer. This 
could have been done by rubbing down or scraping the 
tympan in the high lights, which would tend to give a 
more delicate blending of the gray tones into the white 
stock. 

EMBOSSING ON A JOB PRESS (76).— “Can embossing be 
done on an ordinary job press? I have a new 10 by 15 
jobber, and not a day passes but I am asked, ‘Can you do 
embossing?’ I could get lots of that class of work if I 
could only deliver the goods. I have carefully looked 
through the August INLAND PRINTER, but could find noth- 
ing on the subject. If the work can be done on my press, 
will you please tell me where I can get a good authority 
on the subject?” Answer.—Ordinary embossing can be 
done on almost any job press; of course very heavy work 
requires specially constructed presses, and such work 
should not be undertaken on light-built machines. All 
kinds of commercial embossing, which includes envelopes, 
letter-heads, announcements, etc., can be turned out expe- 
ditiously on a press of the type you refer to. All that is 
required is the material, such as dies, embossing com- 
pound, etc., together with a knowledge of the method of 
procedure in doing the work, which may be acquired by 
any pressman. His knowledge of presswork will enable 
him, with some practice, to produce good embossed work. 
Of course he may make errors of judgment, but they 
should serve to prevent a recurrence of the same mistakes, 
so that skill will be acquired by practice and a constant 
improvement will be noticeable. “A Practical Guide to 
Embossing” handles the subject in such a way that the 
careful reader may with some practice adapt the instruc- 
tions given to the various grades of work. The funda- 
mental principles are given in such a manner that the 
pressman of good judgment will have no difficulty in 
applying them. The book can be procured from The 
Inland Printer Company. Stewart’s Embossing Com- 
pound, a necessary article in producing work of this kind, 
is also for sale by The Inland Printer Company. Embos- 
sing dies are sold by all half-tone engravers. 


A WELL-PRINTED Post CARD (77).—“ The enclosed post 
card was run on a platen press. Please criticize same in 
the Pressroom Department of THE INLAND PRINTER.” 
Answer.— The post card is well executed. It has these 
good points: In the first place the cut has good contrast 
and shows up well, being printed with a good grade of 
brown-black ink. The cut prints clean and sharp; the 
make-ready brings out the various tones without any 
darkening effect on the high lights where they are adja- 
cent to the middle tones. A stronger contrast could have 
been made between the sky and the church tower, how- 
ever; by taking an impression of the cut on hard tissue of 
the onion-skin grade, and cutting out the middle-tone part 
and pasting it on top of the draw-sheet, the strength of 
that part would be materially increased. Another feature 
of the work is the amount of color carried; the solids 
appear to have just the necessary quantity of ink to bring 
out the detail without “filling in” the dark-gray tones. 
Work of this kind when made ready hurriedly or care- 
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lessly and then printed with a cheap or unsuitable grade 
or color of ink would look very commonplace alongside of 
this specimen of carefully executed presswork. 


Power TO DRIVE Press (79).— “ We are installing a 
cylinder press and a gas engine and are having trouble 
getting the right speed. The main drive pulley on the 
press is twelve inches in diameter and turns five revolu- 
tions to print one impression. Diameter of drive wheel on 
the engine is six inches. Engine runs 450 revolutions per 
minute. We want to know what size pulleys to put on the 
shaft. Want to run a belt from engine to shaft and from 
shaft to press. We want press to run about 1,200 per 
hour. Please send us the figures of this so we will know 
when we put in another press in the near future. (2) 
Another thing we would like to know is this: Can a press 
be run with direct power — that is, belt from engine direct 
to press?” Answer.— The usual way to drive a press is 
from countershaft having speed pulleys. These are driven 
from a main shaft, or another countershaft, having speed 
pulleys. From these pulleys you could secure the vari- 
able speeds required. Driving the press in this manner 
would permit the adding of other machines as contem- 
plated. If you have only just sufficient power for the 
press, of course it can not be used for a main shaft, so 
you could drive a small countershaft, having an eighteen- 
inch and an eight-inch pulley. The engine drives to the 
eighteen-inch pulley and the eight-inch pulley drives to 
the press, which will give you about the speed you desire. 
It would not be practicable to drive the press direct from 
engine. 

UNSUITABLE INK (81).—“I have charge of the print- 
ing of the publications of the company. I am mail- 
ing you under another cover a copy of a monthly publica- 
tion. My people are not at all satisfied with the printing. 
I should like to have your opinion regarding same. How 
could I improve on it? Is the ink good enough? What 
kind of ink should we use? Our main trouble is with 
offset. How could cuts on page 46 — advertising section — 
be improved? What do you think of cuts on pages 26 and 
27 of text matter? No doubt this publication should have 
a better appearance, and any information you can give will 
be appreciated.” Answer.—A careful examination of 
your publication shows that there is room for improve- 
ment in the matter of detail only, as the presswork in 
general is good. We would suggest the following: That 
a better grade of black ink be used throughout. This 
would give cleaner and much better work on some of the 
half-tone cuts, which now appear at a disadvantage, and 
would also improve the general appearance of the journal. 
In regard to the appearance of some of the half-tone cuts, 
those on pages 26 and 27 in particular on account of the 
lack of contrast in the subjects, especially the interior 
views of foundries, machine shops, etc., the cuts have not 
appeared at their best. However, a better grade of black 
ink and a little more attention to the finer details of the 
make-ready would have improved these cuts. In the adver- 
tising pages there are a number of half-tone cuts which, 
if replaced with new ones, would enhance the appearance 
of the respective pages, notably on page 30 and lower cut 
on page 134. A more careful make-ready would have 
shown improvement of cuts on the following pages: 34, 
35, 137 and the lower one on page 139. The following cuts 
could be greatly improved by having them “ tooled” and 
by using a vignetting punch on the harsh vignetted edges: 
On pages 27, 30, 33, 40, 41, 44, 47, 51, 55, 118, 180, 182 
(lower one), two or page 136, 140, lower one on page 142 
and 156. The cuts which would be difficult to improve in 
appearance, on account of the subjects being poor in con- 
trast, appear on pages 35, 43, two on page 25 in the text, 
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Fig. 6 on page 27, right-hand cut on page 31 in text, 43, 45 
and 129. If you were to use a more suitable red ink it 
would harmonize better with the black on the two-color 
pages. The cuts on page 46 can be improved by using a 
better grade of ink and carrying less color. The dark 
tones will not be filled in, causing the muddy appearance. 
These cuts are flat, showing little contrast, and thus are not 
easy subjects to print properly. 


To PREVENT INK DRYING IN CANS.— “ When you put 
your ink away for the night, apply a coating of vaseline 
over the surface of the can. It is best to have two or three 
brushes, one for each color. A can of ink treated this way 
will never form a skin over the surface no matter if it is 
set away for six months. Vaseline won’t hurt the ink a 
particle and the saving is worth the trouble.” — The Prac- 
tical Printer. 

BALSAM-COPAIBA FOR DAMP ROLLERS.— Mr. Thomas L. 
Jacobs, of the Tacoma Printing Company, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, writes as follows: “In the Pressroom Depart- 
ment of the September number, No. 64 complains of damp 
rollers not taking heavy inks. Under somewhat similar 
conditions I find that a few drops of balsam-copaiba will 
help. Four to eight drops will usually be enough to do the 
trick on an ordinary jobber. This is a very old remedy 
and it is quite possible that 64 has already tried it; but if 
not, it will be worth his time to do so. I would be pleased 
to hear from him direct as to results. I may be able to 
help a little and at the same time get information from 
him.” 

MULTICOLOR WorK (73).—“In one of your recent 
issues you published an item in the Pressroom column 
referring to a mixture that is worked into ink for two or 
three color work in one impression, especially on a station- 
ary disk on a platen press, preventing the colors running 
together, at the same time getting a perfect distribution of 
ink. I have looked through the back numbers, but could 
not find this article.” Answer. There is a chemical proc- 
ess of keeping colored inks separated on the inking disk 
and on the rollers so that jobs in several colors can be run 
at one impression. Of course the inking disk must be 
locked stationary and not be permitted to revolve. The 
Walker Company, 624 Madison avenue, Covington, Ken- 
tucky, manufacture this compound and will give you full 
particulars regarding its use. On page 414 in the Question 
Box Department of the June INLAND PRINTER, you will 
find a description of the disk inking plates. This is the 
mechanical process and full particulars may be obtained 
from the Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland.’ 


To OBTAIN PERFECT CoLor REGISTER.— “An offset sheet 
of manila paper is taken when running key-sheets and 
small sections of it cut out so that when placed on the form 
to be registered, with the offset side up, the openings per- 
mit of seeing just the position of lines in form or plate. 

“The writer has used this plan on colorwork that 
required four or more forms, without necessitating lifting 
a form after once sent to press. 

“Another point of advantage is that the offset sheets 
may be kept indefinitely and used again and again, though 
of course, for subsequent runs, the key-form would have to 
be registered to the offset sheet. 

“For this work I prefer manila of about 24 by 36, 
ninety-pound. Also cheap white card can be satisfactorily 
used. 

“Another method employed by many is to print a key- 
sheet on a medium-weight white paper, then rub over the 
back of it a little machine oil. This will render the sheet 
nearly as transparent as gelatin and may be used in the 
same manner.” — The Practical Printer. 
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QUESTION BOX 


<a 


YF 


This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this magazine. 
The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 


All requests for information demanding a personal reply by 
mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 

Posters (54).— “Can you give us the addresses of 
two or three firms doing poster work for county fairs?” 
Answer.— R. J. Kittredge & Co., 101-113 West Superior 
street, Chicago; Central Printing & Engraving Company, 
140-146 Monroe street, Chicago. 

TITLE SKIVER (69).—‘“ Where can I obtain coated 
leather like the enclosed sample? It is used for labels for 
law books and libraries.” Answer.— This leather is known 
as Title Skiver and is finished in all colors. It can be had 
from Gane Bros. & Co., New York or Chicago. 


ComMIc COLORED SUPPLEMENTS (51).—“ Are there any 
firms in Chicago that print comic colored supplements for 
newspapers, like the World Color Printing Company, St. 
Louis, does?” Answer.—There are no comic colored sup- 
plements for newspapers printed in Chicago. The McClure 
Syndicate, New York, and the J. V. Sloan Co., 1 Madison 
avenue, New York, do this work. 


AMERICAN SHADING MEDIUMS (72).— “ We are import- 
ers of printing presses and all requisites for printers, and 
wish to import American shading mediums. Kindly let us 
know the name and address of makers of the above 
articles.” Answer— The American Shading Machine 
Company, 164-168 Rano street, Buffalo, New York, manu- 
facture shading machines and a very large assortment of 
shading films of the “ Ben Day ” order. 


GOLD AND ALUMINUM INKS (53).—“A party called 
our attention to the fact that some time since you pub- 
lished an article or advertisement of a special gold ink 
and showed a sample of printing, one impression. Can 
you give us any information about this ink? Also, can 
you tell us where we can get a good aluminum ink?” 
Answer.—The Ault & Wiborg Company, New York, or T. 
Riessner, 57 Gold street, New York, can supply you with 
both these inks. 

ENVELOPE-MAKING MACHINERY (71).— “ We would like 
information as to who handles envelope-making machin- 
ery.” Answer.— The following firms can supply you: 
Lester & Wasley, Norwich, Connecticut; Cooley & Trevor 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Connecticut; Hobbs 
Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Massachusetts; Hop- 
kins & Son Machine Works, 123 Taylor street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Blackhall Manufacturing Company, 105 
Seneca street, Buffalo, New York. 


Law SHEEP (58).— “Can you give me the address of 
a company that handles the grade of leather like the sam- 
ple enclosed; also, can it be printed upon with printing 
ink and type?” Answer.—The sample of leather you 
enclose is known as Law Sheep and can be had from Gane 
Bros. & Co., 116 Market street, Chicago. For large quan- 
tities, write direct to the tanners, Thomas Garner & Co., 











181 William street, New York. It can be printed on at 
slow speed on Gordon presses with any color of B. B. ink, 
sold by Charles Eneu Johnson Company, Chicago. 


FANS AND YARDSTICKS FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES (57). 
— “Can you give us the addresses of firms handling fans 
for advertising purposes; palm, Japanese, etc., unprinted, 
as we wish to do this ourselves. Also a firm manufactur- 
ing blank yardsticks and rulers?” Answer.— The Cres- 
cent Embossing Company, Plainfield, New York; A. A. 
Van Tine & Co., 879 Broadway, New York; Donker & 
Williams Company, 1332 Wabash avenue, Chicago, can 
supply you with fans, and yardsticks can be procured 
from the North-Western Novelty Company, Geneva, IIli- 
nois. 

BusINEess Directories (56).— “Can you tell me of 
any publication giving the names, with perhaps a few par- 
ticulars, of the various business directories published in 
the United States?” Answer.— The directory business in 
this country is largely controlled by the Association of 
American Directory Publishers, secretary’s office 89 Third 
avenue, New York. This association has a standing offer 
of $100 for the report of anyone publishing or canvassing 
for a dishonest or bogus directory. It is evident that they 
will have a complete list of all the directories in this 
country. 

CALENDARS AND ADVERTISING NOVELTIES (55).— “ Will 
you kindly give us the names of some of the largest manu- 
facturers of calendars and advertising novelties?” 
Answer.— Sullivan Printing Works Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Crescent Embossing Company, Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey; Oliver Baker Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; American Manufacturing Concern, James- 
town, New York; North-Western Novelty Company, 
Geneva, Illinois. The Novelty News, 171 Washington 
street, Chicago, is a monthly journal devoted to all kinds 
of advertising goods. 

MONOTYPE SCHOOL (59).— “Is there a school or place 
of any kind in this part of the country where one can 
learn the operation and care of a Monotype outfit? If 
so, where is it located, and can you give me any informa- 
tion as to the requirements, fees, time required to learn, 
etc?” Answer. The Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, 1231 Callowhill street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
have a school for training operators, and make no charge 
for this instruction. The school is equipped with thirty- 
six casting machines and twenty keyboards, and is in 
charge of a thoroughly experienced instructor and three 
assistants. 

PRINTING WITH WHITE Foi. (52).—“I am sending you 
under ,separate cover a catalogue with a rough black 
cover with the printing on it pure white. This, to my 
mind, is not produced by white ink, and by what process 
it is done I would very much like to know through your 
next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER.” Answer.— The cover 
of this book was stamped with stamping foil, which is a 
thin film put up somewhat after the style of gold leaf, 
only it comes in larger sheets— about eighteen inches 
long. This foil is made in a variety of colors and tints. 
It is applied somewhat after the style of gold leaf, requir- 
ing a binder’s press and heat. The stamping film has 
incorporated with it a bonding material so that it will 
adhere to any rough textile surface without it being pre- 
viously sized. But on smooth stocks— smooth papers, 
etc.—a size of egg albumen or some similar substance 
would have to be used to make it adhere. Gane Bros. & 
Co., 116 Market street, or Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 East 
Lake street, Chicago, can supply you with this material. 
We understand it is imported from Germany, and it is 
possible that some of the Canadian dealers may handle it. 
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OPERATING A PRINTING PLANT.* 


BY M. C. ROTIER, 


COST IN 


Secretary Franklin Club, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


HAT is cost? 

What does the man in the composing-room 
cost you? 

What does the operation of each cylinder 

’@~ press cost you? 
What is meant when we say that hand com- 
positors to-day cost on an average of $1 per hour, or that a 
cylinder press can not be operated for less than $1.50 per 
hour? 

These are questions not hard to answer, but about which 
there are often many differing opinions. 

The system in a printing-office need not be a complex 
one to find out the cost of operating, but it is a subject 
worthy of careful study on the part of every printer how 
to keep his records in the simplest form and yet know from 
month to month and year to year what it is costing him in 
each department to turn out the work. 

The future prosperity of the printing business wholly 
depends on the adoption of some practical and accurate 
cost system, one that will ascertain the cost in every detail. 

Every other successful manufacturer to-day knows 
what it costs to manufacture and do business. 

Why shouldn’t we? 

So long as we don’t know, so long will the printing 
industry remain among the poorest money-making indus- 
tries in the business world. 

There is no reason for this, excepting that as a rule the 
printer who starts in business is so absorbed in the mechan- 
ical and artistic execution of his work that he loses sight of 
the importance of the real business end—the means of 
making a profit. 

Three-fourths of the printers in business are not only 
parceling out their printing-plant to their customers in the 
work they are doing for them, but they are giving up their 
lives, practically without remuneration, in creating wealth 
for others. 

But it is a most healthful and encouraging sign for the 
future of the printing industry that printers all over the 
country are getting together to compare cost systems, and 
to devise economical and accurate time records in the pro- 
ducing departments, so that a proper charge can be made 
with a profit for the completed work. 

There are a great many different and indifferent meth- 
ods in use to-day, but there is one which is adopted in many 
of the leading printing-offices of the country, as well as 
many of the small well-regulated offices and which expert 
accountants recognize as the true, logical and practical 
system, and adjustable to any sized shop. It is this system 
which the writer will endeavor to make clear, fully recog- 
nizing that though the system is simple when in use in an 
office, and not very hard to demonstrate in practice, it 
presents difficulties to write it out in a coherent and under- 
standing way. This article may therefore require some 
careful study, but the general subject is of so much impor- 
tance that it ought to be worth any printer’s time to gather 
what he can from these lines. 

In the first place, the foundation of every cost system is 
an accurate accounting in the operating departments. 

















* Nore.— This article is the outgrowth of considerable study, having its 
origin in the monthly evening meetings of the Franklin Club of Milwaukee 
last winter. The author, Mr. M. C. Rotier, the secretary of the club and 


member of the well-known Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, states that the 
substance of this article, treated in a briefer way, will be issued in pamphlet 
form for local distribution by the Franklin Club of Milwaukee. 
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Suitable daily time tickets should be devised for every man 
in the composing-room, every machine, and every employee 
not working on a machine. With these records and the 
records of the amount of time put on to each job, a check 
can be secured on the number of hours of productive time 
each day. This article, however, is not intended to treat 
on this subject, so much as to show how the costs in the 
various departments can be properly obtained and how the 
general expense should be distributed, assuming that the 
time-record sheets are so well established in every shop 
that this feature need not be dwelt upon at length. 

The essential feature of the system we advocate is to 
establish a separate account for each operating depart- 
ment, or productive machine, such as the composing-room, 
platen room, cylinder room, bindery and special machinery. 

Each of these department accounts carries every item 
of cost and expense that can be properly classified and 
apportioned to it in the following order and which the table 
explains more clearly: 


First, Pay-roll: 

Charge to each department the salaries paid to men and 
all employees in that department, not forgetting the proof- 
reader, copyholder, foreman and errand boys in the com- 
posing-room and extra help in other departments. 


Second, Rent: 

Ascertain the rental charge per square foot of floor 
space and charge to each department according to number 
of square feet occupied. 


Third, Power: 

The power of course to be charged only to the depart- 
ments consuming it, and unless ascertained by separate 
meters have it on a basis of four platens to one cylinder, 
and an estimated proportion for other machines. 


Fourth, Light: 

The light to be apportioned on the basis of the price 
per light and charged to each department according to 
number used by it, or by separate meter, or according to 
best judgment as to relative amounts consumed in the 
various departments. 


Fifth, Insurance and Taxes: 

The subdivision of this should naturally be based on the 
valuation of the inventory of each department. 
Sixth, Depreciation: 

This is an item not always taken into account, yet it is 
a most important one. It must be conceded that the aver- 
age life or real practical value of printing material is 
from ten to fifteen years. If we do not provide for this in 
our scheme of cost, we will be in a poor position to con- 
tinue in business after that, without renewing our capital 
from some other source. It is safe, therefore, to strike an 
average of ten per cent per year depreciation. The best 
plan being, however, to take each item of your inventory 
at the end of a year and “ size it up,” for amount of depre- 
ciation. A case of type that has had hard usage ought 
to get twenty-five per cent or fifty per cent, other type that 
is standard but had little use, from five to ten per cent. A 
press that was broken and patched depreciates very mate- 
rially, while another may have been used but little. How- 
ever, ten per cent depreciation is a fair average for all, 
so that each department can be charged with its proper 
amount. 
Seventh, Department Incidentals: 

In the composing-room we have cut-up brass rule, leads 


and slugs, furniture, benzine, rags, etc. 
In the pressroom we have extra help for handling stock, 
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rollers, smut sheets, rags, oils, repairs, inks used that were 
not directly charged to the jobs, etc. In the bindery we 
have glue, cloth, string, wrapping-papers and numerous 
other small things. The paper-cutters and other machin- 
ery have other fixed expenses. These items should be kept 
under strict watch and properly charged to their depart- 
ments, because they amount to considerable in a year. 


Eighth, Interest on Investment: 

This is an item many times overlooked. Money to-day 
is worth five per cent to six per cent and it is quite neces- 
sary to see that each department stands its proper share 
of interest on investment. This is not profit; it is what 
our money will bring anywhere; it is what we would pay 
the other fellow if we were running our business on bor- 
rowed capital. 

* * * 

The above eight classifications are intended to include 
all the cost that is directly chargeable to the various depart- 
ments. 

We have two other most important elements in cost to 
dispose of, however. The first is general expense. The 
other is selling expense. We will define both as follows: 

General Expense: Under this head belongs all the 
items which can not be directly charged to the above classi- 


Advertising and postage for same. 

Estimating. 

Traveling. 

Incidentals. 

From this you can see that our construction would be 
that cost on a given piece of work should not only include 
all its mechanical cost of production, and its proportionate 
part of the general expense, but also the right proportion 
of selling expense. The selling expense or expense to get 
the business is naturally a large one to-day, owing to keen 
competition. It is something on which many of us do not 
calculate when entering business, but it is an integral part 
of the system to-day. 

If a product were salable at the factory door, no allow- 
ance. would need be made for expenses necessary to make 
a sale. Modern commercial methods, however, necessitate 
the maintenance of an office and selling force, to prepare 
for and assist in getting business. The cost of estimating, 
making up dummies and preliminary sketches, traveling, 
etc., is a large one with a large printer, and must be reck- 
oned with in proper proportion by smaller printers. 

To sum up what we have gone into some length to 
explain, we give herewith a table which shows the proper 
classified cost of a printing-office in which this system is 
established. It is a summarized account of a year’s busi- 





| Composing- | 
| Room. 


| Average, 14 
| Compositors. 


CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENSE. 


Platens. 
Eight 
Gordons. 


Bindery. | 
Average, | 
14 Girls. 


Two 
Power 
Cutters. 


Dexter 
Folder. 








ROWGr AMO aS oon ice cen ues Chen | 
Insurance and taxes | 
Depreciation, ten per cent 

Department incidentals 

Interest on investment 








$13,750 


Total classified expense 
5,500 


General office and selling expense, forty per cent. 


$39,842 


$13,350 
15,936 


5,340 








Gross total cost $19,250 


$18,690 | $1,141 | $1,953 $55,778 





20,000 


*Number producing hours 
19,100 


Number non-producing hours 


12,600 2,800 


7,400 


1,400 





96 cents, 
Man 
per hour. | 





Cost of operating 





*Producing hours include overtime. 


fications but which are necessary to complete and deliver 
the manufactured product. The sub-heads under this 
department are as follows: 


Superintendence. 

Office rent. 

Office printing, etc. 

Spoiled work. 

Loss accounts. 

Officers or proprietors’ salaries. 

Salaries of bookkeeper and office help. 

Delivery of work. 

Express, postage, telegrams. 

Telephone. 

Incidentals. 

This, then, completes the account of everything that 
makes up the sum total of manufacturing cost. 

The last and very essential department to every going 
business, incurs 

Selling expense, classified about as follows: 

Salesmen or part of proprietor’s or officers’ salaries. 


55 cents, 
Press 
per hour. 


20 cents, | 
Girl 
per hour. | 


70 cents, 
Cutter 
per hour. 


$1.48, 
Press 
per hour. 


82 cents, 
Machine 
per hour. 














ness. The figures eliminate odd dollars and cents for ready 
reckoning. 

It will be noted that the yearly classified expense for 
each department is footed up under the first total line. 

The next account, general office and selling expense, is 
subdivided in proportion to the total classified cost expense 
of each department. In this case it shows that this expense 
totals up to forty per cent. This percentage is therefore 
added to each department, thus properly disposing of this 
cost item. 

The last column in the table shows the totals of each 
classified expense, such as pay-roll, rent, power, etc., and 
the sum total of that column naturally gives the operating 
cost for the year. Add to this the stock and merchandise 
cost that has been charged during the year and we have 
the gross cost. Deducting this from the total amount of 
business done for the year should prove the profits made. 

It will perhaps be noted that in all this scheme we have 
not reckoned with the expense of handling stock or mer- 
chandise. This in a way bears no part of the expense, the 
salary for men handling it is divided between the press- 
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room, bindery and office. This provides a safeguard when 
the customer agrees to furnish his own stock. 


* * %* 


In establishing a cost system in an office, it must be 
regulated, of course, according to the size. A small shop 
does not want to be overloaded with a complex system 
such as would be necessary in a large shop, but this system 
with the aid of proper time-tickets ought to be instituted 
in every office, no matter how small. It furnishes a logical 
basis and makes every printer true to himself when he 
figures on a piece of printing. 

If we will carefully study the table given above, it will 
be interesting to note the number of productive hours in 
the composing-room and of each press. It shows that in 
the composing-room, the average productive or chargeable 
time of a compositor is about fifty per cent. The balance 
of his time is spent in distribution, cleaning up, waiting 
for copy and idle time. 

It shows that the platen presses have an average of 
about sixty per cent productive time. The balance is idle, 
laid up for repairs, no feeder or pressman for same, etc. 

It shows that the cylinder presses also have an average 
of about sixty per cent productive time, for the same rea- 
sons as the platens. 

The records given above show that the average cost in 
this printing-office of six cylinders and eight Gordons is as 
follows: 

Hand composition, per hour 

Platen presswork, per hour 

Cylinder presswork, per hour 

* * * 


From the above cost-scheme it can readily be seen that 
the only practical way of charging for or estimating on a 
given piece of printing is the hour basis. 

Printing varies so much in character that practically 
each job in estimating requires special “sizing up” as to 
the time it will take. 

We must remember that the output of our presses is 
not what we could possibly get out of them in a full day’s 
work, but what is a customary and average number of 
impressions run on the presses, and the number of produc- 
tive hours. We must also remember that the expense of 
doing the work is not confined alone to the pressman, 
feeder, ink and rollers. We all find that a press stands idle 
on an average of from twenty-five to fifty per cent of the 
time. 

Attempts have been made at various times to ascertain 
the cost of presswork per thousand impressions, but it is 
practically impossible for any shop to set a cost on this 
basis, as the class of work varies so much. The character 
of work on one job may require only the minimum time for 
make-ready, and permit of the press being run at high 
speed, whereas another would require a great deal of make- 
ready time for getting a color and slow speed. It is there- 
fore necessary to work on a per-hour basis, that is, to set 
a price per hour on each press, which is intended to include 
pressman, feeder, ink, productive time, pressroom supplies, 
ink and all the other expenses which have been previously 
mentioned. 

a 

The question of profits to charge on work is one to be 
settled by ourselves. Some are satisfied with less profit 
than others, but it would seem that an average of ten per 
cent profit added to the cost as demonstrated above ought 
to be the least any one would want to work for, and on 
small work there ought to be a profit of twenty per cent. 
This same profit to be added to stock and all other costs 
entering into the charge of the work. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
CONVENTION. 


BY W. B. PRESCOTT. 


ITH the mercury several degrees above the 
century mark, President Lynch called to order 
the 222 delegates composing the fifty-third 
convention of the International Typograph- 
ical Union at Hot Springs, Arkansas, on 
August 12. Although held in what many 

vowed was the hottest of earthly hot places, at the finish 
delegates and visitors to the number of about seven hun- 
dred conceded they had enjoyed themselves, and Hot 
Springs Typographical Union, with a membership of less 
than twenty, covered itself with glory as an enterprising 
host. There were the usual receptions and trolley rides, 
in addition to Arkansas’ typical sport —a badger fight. 
This was attended by the Mayor, and by unanimous voice 
the well-known “ Lou” Shepard, of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, was selected as referee. The combat proved to be 
bloodless and mirth-provoking. The unsophisticated though 
conscientious referee being as much surprised as the spec- 
tators were amused when he introduced a specimen of the 
most humble of domestic crockeryware as a fierce Texan 
badger. The affair was voted the most successful function 
of the kind that had ever been pulled off at the wild, bad 
town of Hot Springs. Even in the capacity of main “ fall 
guy,” which is correct phrasing in the badger-fight set, 
the Grand Rapids man deported himself in that debonair 
manner which is at once the pride of his friends and the 
despair of his enemies. 

For the second time in recent years a typographical 
union convention was visited by death. About two o’clock 
of the second day, Delegate J. C. Moffitt, of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, succumbed to an attack of apoplexy. The body 
was sent to the late home of the deceased for interment, 
in charge of Organizer Devereux, who acted as represen- 
tative of the International Typographical Union, the con- 
vention defraying all expenses. 

That recent adjunct to militant unionism, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, was in session at the convention hall, and dis- 
posed of the business that came before it under the guid- 
ance of its president, Mrs. Bowen, of Washington, D. C. 

Space limitations compel mere reference to the social 
features of the gathering, if the reader is to be informed 
as to what this congress of compositors accomplished for 
its constituents. After the usual felicitous words of wel- 
come from local dignitaries of high and low degree, which 
provoked President Lynch to say that what the delegates 
and visitors most desired was to see a Northerner cutting 
ice, the officers’ reports were presented. In addition to 
those of the president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer 
and organizers, these comprised the final report of the 
eight-hour committee, peace congress delegates, federation 
of labor delegates, committees on copyright law, govern- 
ment ownership of telegraph, text-books, Cummings memo- 
rial and trustees of the Union Printers’ Home. 

President Lynch congratulated the organization on hav- 
ing practically established the eight-hour workday, and 
prophesied that the book and job branch of the trade would 
yet be placed in as enviable a position as to hours and labor 
as the newspaper branch. The president reasons this will 
result largely from the newly awakened interest among the 
book and job men, which must result in placing commercial 
printing-offices on a higher plane than they have hereto- 
fore occupied. Considerable space is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of how this condition is to be brought about, and it 
is noticed that label propaganda is to play no small part 
in effecting the craft development. Among a host of 
matters, Mr. Lynch directs attention to the scarcity of 
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machine operators. He is sure that some inducement 
should be offered proprietors of machines whereby printers 
would have an opportunity to become operators. And Mr. 
Lynch would seem to be of the opinion that journeymen — 
especially unionists —are negligent in this respect, for 
he says they must give attention to the lack of operators, 
for if unionists “are to continue to control the machine, 
we must find a way through which our members will 
become proficient in its operation. If we do not heed the 
demand, then other avenues will be established through 
which operators will be furnished, and these operators will 
not always be printers or union men.” 

There is reference to the efforts to stamp out tuber- 
culosis, and the president urges his constituents to support 
preachers and teachers of the new word about the white 





need in the business of commercial printing for an employ- 
ers’ organization. Such a society—founded and con- 
ducted on liberal lines, and working in agreement and 
harmony with the printing trade unions—could be of 
great and lasting benefit to employer and employed. No 
association, however, that aims through secret and open- 
shop methods to disrupt trade unions or make them appa- 
nages to the employers’ desires, can hope to succeed. The 
Typothetz fell into the hands of the union-smashers, but 
the scheme failed, and what might have been a useful 
association is slowly, but none the less certainly, going 
to pieces.” 

After the manner of his kind, Secretary-Treasurer 
Bramwood presents column after column of figures to show 
what he and the organization have been doing during the 
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plague. He alleges that the newspapers are the worst 
offenders in maintaining insanitary workrooms, and sug- 
gests a steady and determined protest against the 
unhealthy conditions which prevail in many newspaper 
offices. Mr. Lynch extols arbitration and mediation as 
methods of settling labor disputes and exults at what has 
been accomplished under the agreement with the Publish- 
ers’ Association, which, in addressing the converition, he 
declared was composed of the fairest and most liberal 
employers in the world. ; 

The Printers’ League of America is commended for 
its purpose “to inaugurate an era of peace in the neces- 
sary business associations between employer and employee. 
The league proposes to do this by taking advantage of 
reasonable methods, which will include consultation, con- 
ciliation, trade courts or arbitration, or any other peaceful 
method which may commend itself. There is room and 











year ended May 31 last. In that period he received for 
all purposes the somewhat staggering sum (when com- 
pared with $53,000 in 1891) of $1,804,950.67 and disbursed 
$1,642,441.94. The average paying membership for the 
past year was 42,357, a decrease of 2,623, as compared 
with the previous year, and 4,377, as compared with the 
membership of two years ago. Naturally, the officers 
attribute this decrement to the eight-hour movement and 
are not dismayed by it, as it was not unexpected. Benefits 
paid on account of 561 deaths. explain $39,270 of the 
expenditures. The Typographical Journal failed to be 
sustaining by a small margin, the deficiency being met 
by a draft on past profits. The report asserts that it cost 
each member 37.78 cents for the transaction of interna- 
tional union business, and that he contributed 10.02 cents 
toward the payment of officers’ salaries. 

Friends of the Union Printers’ Home are informed 
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by the Board of Trustees that ample provision has been 

made for the maintenance and care of the “ residents,” 
of whom there were a total of 219. Of these 22 died, 47 
vacated, and 4 were expelled, leaving 146 residents on 
June 1 last. There are many interesting items in this 
report, for we find that 190,867 meals were served at a 
cost of 10 cents each, $12,143 went for groceries and vege- 
tables, more than $2,000 for dentistry and drugs, and 
$136 for wines and liquors for medicinal purposes. The 
library contains 8,024 volumes and there has been spent 
in the building and for the support of this great institu- 
tion the sum of $687,353.99. It should also be noted that 
as time progresses the Home becomes more proficient in 
its work, and now attracts the attention of experts inter- 
ested in the most up-to-date and most effective methods 
of treating tuberculosis. 

On the second day, under the guidance of an excellent 
law committee, composed of President Tracy, of San Fran- 
cisco Union; ex-President Hanafin, of Baltimore Union; 
ex-President Donnelly, of Cincinnati Union; President 
Bates, of Rochester (N. Y.) Union, and Frank H. Seffing, 
of Cleveland Union, the convention began the annual grind 
of legislation. The slaughter of legislative bantlings con- 
tinued merrily through the week to the dismay of callow 
“ statesmen,” who saw pet projects done to death before 
their eyes with such rapidity that they had not the pres- 
ence of mind in many cases to utter a protest in the shape 
of an audible “ No.” But not all were killed. Subject to 
approval by the referendum, the burial benefit was 
increased from $70 to $75, and the salaries of the presi- 
dent and secretary were placed at $2,400 a year, which 
includes the amounts received as officials of the Home 
Board — $400 a year. Provision was made to permit of 
the interchange of matter between English and foreign 
language publications. After January 1 next the local 
union that wrongfully suspends a member will be com- 
pelled to compensate the aggrieved one for any time he 
may lose by reason of such unlawful suspension. 

In the opinion of the convention, the International 
Typographical Union can not organize the newspaper 
writers, as they advised the union to cease furtheg efforts 
in that direction. Seventeen years ago the union opened 
its doors to the writers, and now President Lynch, speak- 
ing for the council, says: ‘“ Unions of newspaper writers 
have not been successful. They flourish for a year or so 
and then succumb to internal dissension or to opposition 
on the part of employers. Notwithstanding that all of 
the influence and support that the International Typo- 
graphical Union could give has been accorded to unions 
of newspaper writers, they do not succeed.” 

This would seem to indicate that unionism can not 
flourish except in the soil that gave it birth — where fac- 
tory conditions prevail. 

The convention had no sympathy for bedroom or 
cockrobin printing-offices, as it unanimously approved a 
provision making it unlawful for a member “to perform 
a day’s work in any office under the jurisdiction of the 
local union to which he or she may belong and at the con- 
clusion of the day’s labor proceed to engage in active work 
at the case, or in a mechanical capacity, in another print- 
ing-office in which said member is financially or otherwise 
interested.” 

The apprentice and learners on machines, as well as 
what is loosely called technical education, received earnest 
attention from the delegates. The Monotype and Linotype 
companies having signified their intention of affording 
opportunities whereby members of the union can learn to 
operate their machines, the delegates were urged to empha- 
size the desirability of taking advantage of these offers 
in their reports to local unions. The period which appren- 
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tices may devote to machine composition was increased 
from three to six months. This is open to the objection 
that it is a slight favor, but it was the undoubted senti- 
ment and desire of the delegates to do more, but the ques- 
tion is so complex and the employer so great a factor that 
they deemed the scope of their influence limited. With 
the hope of establishing a rule of action which will mini- 
mize the evil of frequent changes of employment by 
apprentices, subordinate unions are expected to make 
arrangements to enforce a law whereby “ No apprentice 
shall leave one office and enter that of another employer 
without the written consent of his first employer and the 
president of the union, and the date of such change of 
offices by the apprentice shall be recorded on the books 
of the union.” 

In some respects the most important and far-reaching 
action of the convention was what is the union’s first prac- 
tical and effective recognition of the need of supplemental 
trade education. Not only is the organization committed 
to the theory, but it stands pledged to put a working 
plan into operation, and within the year. The exact terms 
of the pronouncement follow: 

Resolved, That the Executive Council of the International Typographical 
Union is hereby instructed to appoint a commission of three, whose duty it 
shall be to formulate some system for the technical education of our mem- 
bers and apprentices, and that this commission be not restricted in its 
efforts in this direction; and further 

Resolved, That the Executive Council is hereby authorized to expend such 
sum of money as in its judgment may be deemed necessary to defray the 
expense of said commission. 

Of course, much is dependent on the commission, but 
as President Lynch is believed to be in sympathy with the 
innovation, it is fair to assume that the International 
Typographical Union will from now on be a progressive 
force in trade educational matters. 

Another departure is the first step toward the estab- 
lishment of old-age pensions. The membership will have 
to approve the proposition before it becomes a law, so the 
convention took a short, safe step in the hope of catching 
votes. Briefly stated, the plan proposed provides that any 
member more than sixty years old and who has been such 
in continuous good standing for twenty years (and with- 
out other means of support) shall be entitled to a pension 
of $4 a week. The money for the fund is to be raised by 
an assessment of one-half of one per cent on weekly earn- 
ings, which it is estimated will produce a revenue of $168,- 
000 a year. The number of eligible applicants is placed 
at about 500, while the average annual disbursement will 
be approximately $104,000, the remainder being set aside 
for a sinking fund for future emergencies. Those sup- 
posed to have their fingers on the pulse of the members 
are by no means confident that this proposal will not be 
rejected by the membership. 

The Los Angeles Times fight was on parade for its 
annual review, and is noteworthy only in that it was pro- 
ductive of a novel proposition, which was adopted. The 
typographical union has spent about $50,000 in this con- 
test, and now, in conformity with the resolution adopted, 
the American Federation of Labor is to be asked to levy 
an assessment of 1 cent per capita on its millions of mem- 
bers for the further prosecution of the fight. The reason 
given for this unusual move is that the Times is a menace 
to organized labor generally. It will be interesting to 
note if Mr. Gompers and his colleagues lend a hand to 
this extent. 


As might have been forecast, the officers were endorsed 
in all they did in connection with the eight-hour struggle. 
The convention did not deem it safe to declare off the 
present assessment of two per cent on earnings, but urged 
the council to terminate it at the “earliest opportunity 
How 


consistent with the safeguarding of our interests.” 
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thoroughly imbued the delegates were with the efficacy of 
this movement, is indicated by this deliverance: “ This, 
the most stupendous contest that has engaged the attention 
of organized labor since the formation of trade unions, 
has brought luster to the name of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. No method has been pursued or act 
committed which the organization can not indorse and for 
which it may not accept the full responsibility. We have 
come through a great industrial battle with inestimable 
benefit to the membership of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and we believe that the victorious issue 
in this mighty conflict will advance the universal eight- 
hour cause and will aid millions of toilers to eventually 
secure the eight-hour day.” 

Behind such expressions were roseate dreams as to 
the future of the union. The slump in membership is 





cisco proved wonderful object-lessons to those who had 
been lukewarm or even opposed to entangling alliances 
with the other trades. 

The local autonomy idea revived sufficiently to give 
what proved to be another expiring gasp. There were 
several cases of alleged injudicious interference by Presi- 
dent Lynch and his aides. The battle waged round what 
is known as the Butte, and it prov *‘ to be the best sus- 
tained and most logically reasoned .. ‘dy war the writer 
has seen on the floor of an International Typographical 
Union convention. In this case members of Butte union 
had been locked out, and after six weeks the executive 
council — believing the contest to have been lost — 
entered into an agreement which accepted a reduction of 
wages and which terminated the dispute. This was dis- 
tasteful to Butte union and it appealed from the action 
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CHICAGO OLD-TIME PRINTERS WORSHIPING AT THE SHRINE OF AQUA PURA AT THEIR ANNUAL PICNIC. 


{Reading from left to right] William Mill, F. M. Powell, J. J. Schock, S. K. Parker, Nicholas Welch, John W. Nestor, James Gunthorp, C. F. Sheldon, 
S. E. Pinta, H. Dean, Samuel Rastall, William Pigott, Fred Barnard, P. B. Olsen, Peter B. Balken, Cyrus B. Langley. 


rather less than was expected, these prophets argue, and 
they see in the future an organization larger and more 
powerful than was dreamed of before the present unpleas- 
antness. 

Due, perhaps, to this spirit of hopefulness, or, pos- 
sibly in part responsible therefor, a decided feeling of 
amity was manifested toward the allied trades. Presi- 
dent Berry, in extending the greetings of the International 
Pressmen’s Union, sounded the key-note, which was 
re-echoed by President Glockling, of the Bookbinders’ 
Brotherhood, in a letter conveying the good wishes of his 
fellow craftsmen. Whenever or wherever the subject was 
referred to there was outspoken desire for closer affilia- 
tion between the various organizations. The effectiveness 
of the trade combinations at Toronto and at San Fran- 


of the officials. Not content with charging that those 
gentlemen had exceeded their powers, the union alleged 
they had “grafted” to the extent of several thousand 
dollars an official. The representative of the union 
exhausted all his resources in endeavoring to have the 
personal portion of the appeal stricken out, but as it had 
been freely circulated, the delegates very properly com- 
pelled him to stand or fall by the allegations. This hurt 
his case undoubtedly, but the greater portion of the debate 
was on the issue of official interference. It was very evi- 
dent the delegates held firmly to local autonomy, ideas, as 
speaker after speaker received encouraging applause. As 
the end approached, it became patent that a condition 
rather than a theory confronted them, and much as they 
liked local autonomy, it was an absolute necessity that the 
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organization be prepared to combat the forces that have 
arisen and have rendered autonomy effete. They reasoned 
that guerrilla warfare was of no avail against a well- 
trained and well-armed host, and reluctantly voted over- 
whelmingly to sustain a policy of centralization. 

A proposition to donate $1,000 to the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary revealed some ungallant delegates, who argued that 
an auxiliary should be a help rather than have to be 
helped, and the mean misogynists defeated the proposition 
despite the pleadings of cavaliers and frowns and scathing 
looks from bright eyes in the visitors’ gallery. 

The union reaffirmed its adherence to the principle 
of arbitration. The committee on arbitration asserted 
that recent increases secured have been greater under the 
national arbitration agreement than where the unions 
relied on force or preferred to take chances in the higgling 
of the market. Regret was expressed at the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions existing in this respect in book and job 
offices, and the delegates gave voice to the hope that the 
Printers’ League of America would thrive and extend the 
field of its operations. 

The constantly increasing price of white paper has 
made some journeymen sit up and take notice. As a con- 
sequence, the union’s delegates to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have been ordered to consider the advisa- 
bility of beginning an agitation for the removal of the 
““duty on white paper coming into the United States.” 

Mr. H. N. Kellogg, successor to the late Mr. Driscoll 
as labor commissioner of the National Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, bowed for the first time to the journeymen printers 
and made a good impression, the prevailing opinion being 
that he bears the hallmark of a fair-minded man. On the 


other hand, Mr. Kellogg was delighted with his reception, 
and frankly said the business-like methods of the conven- 


tion and the ability shown by the delegates were a revela- 
tion to him. As some have questioned whether the 
arrangement between the union and publishers is giving 
satisfaction, Mr. Kellogg’s remarks to the convention are 
of interest. Speaking of the ratification of the arbitra- 
tion agreement by both organizations, he said: 

“T think we should congratulate ourselves on this 
assurance of industrial peace for the next five years. 
There are, however, a number of our members who think 
the method by which we settle disputes under the new 
contract is inferior to the former plan under which we 
selected some outsider to decide the issues. Personally 
I believe the new arrangement very superior to the old 
one. We have had a number of important cases to decide 
since May first of this year, and the settlements have, I 
think, in the main been satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. Of course, it is essential to the success of arbitra- 
tion under this system that both your Executive Council 
and our Special Standing Committee be controlled by the 
spirit of fairness. If we are all striving to reach a con- 
clusion that is fair to both sides, this plan will certainly 
be a success. If we depart from that principle, it will fail. 
My observation thus far demonstrates that your Executive 
Council wishes to secure only that which is fair to those 
whom it represents, and I assure you that the Special 
Standing Committee is imbued with the same spirit. In 
fact, the principle has been laid down that when your 
Executive Council and our Special Standing Committee 
meet as a national arbitration board they shall not spe- 
cifically represent either side, but shall endeavor to reach 
a fair and just decision of the issues as presented. I 
therefore. believe, as I stated before, the new contract is 
a vast improvement over the old one, and will stand the 
test of practical application. 

“ Should the new method, however, not prove satis- 
factory to both parties to the agreement, provision is made 
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for amending the terms of the contract, to meet conditions 
which we can not now foresee, or to remedy defects if 
they become apparent in the light of experience. Under 
any circumstances, therefore, we are pledged to arbitra- 
tion. Unquestionably arbitration is the only safe and 
sane method of settling labor disputes. Under it both 
sides meet on an equal footing and both recognize the fact 
that their interests are mutual.” 

Mr. Kellogg ‘then spoke of union laws which are detri- 
mental alike to employer and employee, but refrained from 
making any suggestions, though intimating that he would 
do so at some future time, when he hoped to meet with 
some measure of success. 

The Executive Council must needs have broad shoul- 
ders, for within two minutes on the last day it had 
referred to it a complaint against certain practices in the 
Government Printing-office and the rather difficult task 
of preparing a standard stylebook for newspaper work. 
After the book is compiled, publishers are to be asked 
to adopt it in the interest of uniformity. 

There was not the usual flood of freak legislation, 
though the gentleman who wanted to swell the Home fund 
by charging 2 cents an inch for plates and matrices may 
be said to come under that category. Another gentleman 
sought to discourage race-suicide tendencies by allowing 
but one working card to the family, when a printer man 
marries a printer woman, but the convention was unmoved 
by his high purpose, and this sort of a connubial combina- 
tion can go on as before — working as a team or in single 
harness. 

There were several feints at attacking the “ priority 
law,” but they all died a-borning, though many thoughtful 
members deem it a vicious and harmful regulation. 

The union was the sybject of much favorable comment, 
and on every side were seen and heard strong appeals to 
demand the label on this, that and everything. The con- 
vention urged local unions to see that the big-league base- 
ball clubs use “ the joker” on their printing. 

The next convention will meet at Boston, which wrested 
the honor from “Colonel” Leaming, who worked single- 
handed for Lexington, Kentucky. Had the weather been 
cooler, the ‘Colonel” and his Kentucky “ persuaders ” 
might have triumphed over the high-brows who boosted 
Boston. 

The key-note to the convention was harmony. If dis- 
sension and discontent exist in the typographical union, 
they did not send heralds or spokesmen to Hot Springs. 
Some not over friendly to the officers said it was the calm 
that precedes the storm; ambitious men inquired when 
one thought there would be a change in the public mind; 
but these admited that now all was peace. Possibly there 
is too much peace for the good of the body politic. There 
is in the ranks and there was among the delegates a lack 
of healthy criticism of acts and measures. This is to be 
regretted, and one of the causes is quite plain. What has 
passed for criticism has been too often mere abuse of men, 
until now the slightest deviation from acquiescence is con- 
strued as being prompted by personal motives. Many 
capable craftsmen shrink from being the victims of such 
a misconception and hold their peace when they might 
speak illuminatingly and well under fairer circumstances. 
It would be a healthier sign were policies and measures 
more closely reviewed than they were at the recent con- 
vention or are by unionists at large. 


he 





WISDOM. 
The wise dog grabs the bone he can get away with 
rather than a big one that will attract attention — Burba’s 
Barbs. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


OWING to one of those accidents which afflict the print- 
ing-office at times we are unable to publish the newspaper 
department and the proofroom department this month. 

WE are indebted to Edward Ryan, vice-president of the 
American Type Founders Company Employees’ Benefit 


untary association with a membership of over 250. The 
company presented the association with $250 when it 
started two years ago, and also donates $2 annually for 
each member, and adds contributions of $50 for a winter 
entertainment and $50 for a summer outing. The mem- 
bers pay ten cents per week. The benefits are $6 in case 
of sickness and $100 in case of death. Should any mem- 
ber leave the employ of the company, he or she may con- 
tinue as member and beneficiary. Members who attend 
the entertainments are charged $2.50 for a man’s ticket 
and $1.25 for a woman’s. The profits from the two annual 
entertainments are applied to the benefit fund. 


THE twenty-first annual convention of the United 
Typothetz of America opened on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
September 10, at 2 o’clock at the Hotel Clifton, Niagara 
Falls, Canada. There was a large attendance of delegates 
and visitors. The executive board had been in session 
with the representatives of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union on Tuesday morning and had adjourned 


American Type Founders Company Employees’ Benefit Association at Grant City, Staten Island, August 17, 1907. 


Association, for a ‘photograph of those of its members who 
attended the second annual outing at Semler’s Midland 
Park, Grant City, Staten Island, New York, August 17, 
1907. There were fourteen sporting events for men, 
women and children, commencing with a baseball game 
between nines from the typefoundry and the specimen 
printing department, won by the latter, score seven to ten. 
The prizes included a diamond pin, gold chain, gold fob, 
gold cuff buttons, pair ear-rings, toilet set, dress-suit case, 
silk umbrella, etc. Dinner was served at 3 P.M. and sup- 
per at 8 p.m. The menu was generous and palatable. 
There was dancing afternoon and evening. The day was 
perfect, and every one thoroughly enjoyed the picnic. The 
photograph was taken by E. E. De Witt of Jersey City. 
David Lee is president of the association, which is con- 
fined to the employees of the central foundry of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, at Jersey City. It is a vol- 


to meet on Wednesday morning. On Wednesday morning 
the executive committee went into secret session with the 
pressmen’s union, with the result that the pressmen’s com- 
mittee was notified that inasmuch as the pressmen’s union 
had signed up an agreement on the basis of nine hours 
beginning July 18, 1907, and expiring five years later, 1912, 
they would expect the pressmen’s union to live up to their 
contract to the letter, i. e., nine hours per day. The request 
for an eight-hour day, made by the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders, to become effective after October 1, 
was referred. On Wednesday afternoon the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, E. 
Lawrence Fell, Philadelphia; vice-president, Wilson H. 
Lee, New Haven; treasurer, Thomas E. Donnelley, Chi- 
cago. Executive Committee — Isaac H. Blanchard, New 
York; A. R. Barnes, Chicago; George M. Courts, Galves- 
ton; J. Stearns Cushing, Norwood, Massachusetts; H. K. 
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Dean, Grand Rapids, Michigan; George H. Ellis, Boston, 
Massachusetts; W. O. Foote, Atlanta, Georgia; William 
J. Golder, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Franklin Hudson, 
Kansas City, Missouri; E. A. Kendrick, Buffalo, New 
York; H. J. Meyer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; F. C. Nune- 
macher, Louisville, Kentucky; Samuel Rees, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Robert W. Schalkerbach, New York; C. M. 
Skinner, St. Louis, Missouri; Fred L. Smith, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Edward Stern, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
E. M. Watson, Jersey City; A. W. Finlay, of Boston, chair- 
man; Alfred Edgell, of Philadelphia, secretary for com- 
mittee. 

THE H. C. Hansen Type Foundry, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, celebrated their thirty-fifth year in business and held 
the second annual picnic at Bass Point, Nahant, Saturday, 
July 20. The committee of arrangements, T. J. Keefe, 
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FREDERICK GEORGE MCNALLY, head of Rand, McNally 
& Co., Chicago, died on the morning of September 16 of 
tuberculosis at his residence, 836 North Park avenue. Mr. 
McNally suffered a series of severe hemorrhages on August 
1, and since then has been steadily sinking. His condition 
was known to be critical on Saturday, and his friends were 
prepared for the worst. He died at nine o’clock. Severe 
stomach complications are said to have hastened the end. 
Mr. McNally was born in Chicago in 1865. He was the 
only surviving son of the late Andrew McNally, one of the 
founders of the publishing house of Rand, McNally & Co., 
and, after being educated in the East, entered the concern 
with his father in 1882. On the death of the elder McNally, 
who owned the controlling interest, he became the presi- 
dent, auditor and general superintendent. He was actively 
engaged at the work until the time of his death. However, 
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Employees and Friends of the H. C. Hansen Type Foundry, assembling for annual outing. 


chairman; August Nelson, secretary; Arthur R. Murphy, 
John J. Neary and Nils G. Gustafson, surprised the princi- 
pals of the firm by preparing a very neatly designed and 
printed program, the entire work being done by employees 
of the company. Speeches, sports and all the other inci- 
dentals that go to complete an enjoyable outing were the 
order of the day. 

THE J. K. Gill Company, wholesale and retail book- 
sellers and stationers, 133 to 135 Third street, Portland, 
Oregon, have just issued in colors an exceptionally fine line 
of souvenir post cards exploiting Oregonian industries, 
scenery, etc. There are over two hundred subjects from 
actual photographs and reproduced in the natural colors. 
The post-card business has come to stay. It is the most 
effectual advertising that a community can participate in, 
and the enterprise of the Gill Company will surely have its 
reward. 


as long ago as 1891 he had a hemorrhage which seemed an 
advance warning of his fate, but there was no repetition 
until this summer. Mr. McNally had a wide experience 
among the railroad men of the country, and devoted a 
great deal of his time to this feature of the business. He 
was married in 1883 to Miss Lydia L. Wyles, of New 
Rochelle, New York, and of the union three sons were 
born — Andrew, Fred and Wyles. In addition, Mr. 
McNally left his mother, Mrs. Andrew McNally, and three 
sisters — Mrs. Helen Belford and Mrs. H. B. Clow, of 
Chicago, and Mrs. Walter Neff, of San Francisco. Mr. 
McNally was a life member of the Chicago Athletic Club 
and also a member of the Union League, Midday, South 
Shore Country and Glen View Golf clubs. He belonged to 
Medinah Temple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He also 
was a member of the New York Athletic Club. The inter- 
ment was in the family lot, Graceland. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 





ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








A MACHINE THAT GLUES. 

The Blackhall Manufacturing Company, of Buffalo, 
New York, now place on the market their new Jacobie 
cloth or paper binding machine, as illustrated by the 
accompanying cut. 

The machine is built to handle any thickness of book 
from one-eighth of an inch to one and one-half inches, and 
the speed is from two hundred to three hundred revolu- 
tions per minute, according to the ability of the feeder. At 
a speed of two hundred revolutions the machine feeds fifty 
feet of tape per minute, while at a speed of three hundred 
seventy-five feet of tape can be fed per minute. 

The glue pots, which are heated by hot water — the 
water being heated by steam or otherwise — have a capac- 
ity of two gallons. 





THE JACOBIE CLOTH OR PAPER BINDING MACHINE. 


The machine covers three by six feet of oor space, 
weighs 750 pounds, and requires one-half horse-power to 
operate it satisfactorily. 

The class of work produced by this machine is much 
superior to hand work and at a fraction of the cost. It is 
a well-built, well-proportioned machine, and those inter- 
ested should write to the Blackhall Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York, who will be pleased to furnish 
full particulars, price, etc. 





HAMILTON ORIGINALITY. 

That the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin, is alive to the requirements of the 
modern print-shop is evidenced by two of their latest pro- 
ductions, the No. 25 steel-run case stand with low job 
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brackets, and the page form storage cabinet, advertised 
respectively in the September and October numbers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The No. 25 steel-run case stand is designed particu- 
larly for establishments which depend almost entirely on 
machine composition and do not require their stands 
equipped with pairs of news cases on the top brackets. A 
low job bracket is provided, which will take two cases, one 
placed over the other. The opposite side of this new 
bracket will take an eighteen-inch dump or one of the 
Bettis lead and slug cases. Stands equipped with these 
low brackets are only 54% inches in height from floor to 
top of cases in position on the brackets, the cabinet proper 
being forty-four inches high and the brackets and cases 
adding 10% inches. As there are no upper cases to 
obstruct the view the superintendent can oversee the 
entire composing-room without standing on an elevated 
platform. The frame of this stand is of hardwood, with 
end panels molded. The back is made with seven panels 
and chamfered edges. The front rail is set back four 
inches, in line with the front of the job cases when in 
place, thus providing foot room and four-inch extension 
front, which will allow any case to be withdrawn and 
placed in front of any other case in any desired position. 
The runs which carry the cases are of flat steel. The 
stand will accommodate forty full-size job cases, and has 
two copy-drawers in the upper rail under the job cases. 

The new page form storage cabinet is fitted with 
small dustproof letter-boards of a suitable size to take 
standard book pages, each board being intended to take a 
single page. Label holders are attached to the fronts of 
the slides, providing an accurate index to the contents of 
the cabinet. These labels may be easily changed as the 
job progresses. The back rail of the slides is removable, 
and the pages can be pushed from the back end to the 
stone. The back edges of the slides are beveled, facili- 
tating the transfer of pages from the slides to the stone. 
This cabinet concentrates the material close to the 
make-up stone, and little or no time is lost in looking up 
pages. It has met the unqualified approval of some of the 
best stonemen in the country. It is constructed of selected 
hardwoods and thoroughly braced to stand great weight. 
It is furnished in sizes containing from fifty-seven to 140 
boards, each 8 by 12 inches, and special sizes will be made 
to order carrying any desired size and number of boards. 





THE PEERLESS PRESS. 

This machine is the result of long and careful study on 
the part of the inventor, who for years has been thor- 
oughly conversant with the wants of printers. His aim 
has been to make a machine simple, strong, readily under- 
stood and operated and which would embody the good 
points of others while avoiding their defects, and in this 
he has succeeded. 

It is so constructed that every motion is positive; and, 
there being no adjustments, it is simply impossible for 
even the most inexperienced person to get it out of order. 
It is made with tools especially constructed for the pur- 
pose, and all parts are made interchangeable. 

The strain-bearing parts are steel and are made heav- 
ier than in the corresponding sizes of other machines. 
This fact insures greater strength. 

The bed is stationary, and is strengthened by the heavy 
lateral and transverse braces, which preclude any possi- 
bility of springing. 

The chase is instantly and securely fastened to the bed 
by an automatic chase-hook. It is accurately fitted, and 
can be inserted either side up. 

The impression is given by a toggle, applied behind 
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the platen-yoke. This motion is very simple and powerful, 


and admits of a “dead dwell” on the impression, and a 
long rest of platen to receive the sheet. 

The ink-disk makes five-seventeenths of a complete 
revolution, thus exposing a fresh surface of ink to the 
form at every impression. 


This obviates a fault common 





































THE PEERLESS PRESS. 


in other presses with a disk distribution — that of having 
the form, if a large one, show more ink on the side 
toward which the disk turns. 

The rollers are three in number and cover a full form. 
The roller-carriage is an original device, by means of 
which the rollers are securely fastened, and all liability 
to accident from the rollers dropping out avoided. 

The throw-off is an eccentric, operated by a lever, 
which locks itself in either position. It can be used at 
any period of the impression. 

The grippers are of spring steel, and can be instantly 
lowered or raised for the purpose of setting. 

PEERLESS CoOMFORT.—AI] impression screws are in 
sight and easy to get at. The throw-off arrangement has 
a natural movement, and is very handy. The gear-wheel 
is placed below the feeding level —an important advan- 
tage over the obstructing gear of Gordon presses. 

PEERLESS IMPRESSION.— The Peerless has a very pow- 
erful compound toggle movement, with stalwart support- 
ing side arms. The full force of the impression acts 
directly upon the center of the platen, making the Peer- 
less platen strongest where all others are weakest. 

PEERLESS DURABILITY.— While the Peerless is unex- 
celled for profitable and rapid production, ease of opera- 





DIAGRAM OF WORKING PARTS OF THE PEERLESS PRESS. 

1. Stationary bed. 2. Vibrating platen. 3. Platen yoke. 4. Toggle. 
5. Gooseneck. 6. Large crank shaft. 7. Solid steel shaft to which large 
half of toggle is attached. 8. Revolving crank, with large roller, working 


in gooseneck. 


tion and quality of work, it should be specially remem- 
bered that, owing to expert workmanship, true principle 
of construction and experience of twenty-five years in 
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building, it gives the maximum of endurance with the 
minimum of wear. 

The Peerless Press is famous for giving long as well as 
good service. It will stay with you years after cheaply 
built presses have gone to the junk pile. 

Peerless strength is proved by the numerous Peerless 
Presses which are in use for embossing and extra heavy 
work. No other disk press has been found able to stand 
this strain. 

PEERLESS SPEED.— Rapidity without noise or jar. 
Easy to feed, as there is an absolute rest for that pur- 
pose. Easy to run by treadle. Quick make-ready. 








THE U. P. M. BRONZING MACHINE. 


This new machine, which is arousing much interest 
among lithographers and printers, has been placed on the 
market in the last few months by the United Printing 
Machinery Company. Introduced from England, where it 
had met with great success, it is designed primarily to 
solve the problem of escaping bronze which has been the 
worst feature of bronzing and for which many remedies 










































































By means of a small blower and! 
a cyclone dust separator the loose bronze is conveyed from 
the dusting rolls by air drafts and returned to the foun- 
tain, which feeds it again to the sheet without handling 


have been tried in vain. 


and without any appreciable loss. This saving of bronze, 
besides doing away with the unhealthful features of the 
old method, also means a great economy in operating 
expenses. 

Another great saving in time and expense is secured 
by providing means whereby, besides bronzing one side of 
the sheet, the machine dusts both sides of the sheet before 
delivering it. Thus only one operation and handling of 
the sheet are required to give the finished product. The 
rolls and cylinders are constructed with great care and 
mathematical exactness, so that the machine may be 
safely run at high speed without impairing the quality 
of the output. 

The machines are being placed among leading printers 
and lithographers as fast as they can.be made, and are: 
giving satisfaction in every instance, being considered by 
all who have seen them in operation an advance in bronz- 
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ing machinery that bids fair to revolutionize this branch 
of the printing industry. They will be known as the U. 
P. M. Bronzing Machine, and are sold in the United States 
exclusively by the United Printing Machinery Company, 
of Boston, and its agent, the Williams-Lloyd Machinery 
Company, of Chicago. 





AUTOMATIC PRESSES FOR SPECIALTIES. 


The Meisel Press & Manufacturing Company, of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, had on exhibition recently two adjust- 
able presses for printing cash sales books, one press hav- 
ing a capacity of 800 books and the other 1,500 books, 
each 50 pages, per hour, printed both sides, one, two or 
three colors, with adjustable leaf and book numbers, per- 
forators and folders. These special presses are built to 
order only, and are designed to meet almost any require- 
ment, such as delivering flat and folded books or inter- 
leaved books, using two or three mill rolls of different 
colored paper and interleaving each sheet in proper 
numerical order. By doing this automatically, in one 
operation, enormous savings are effected in manufacturing 
the many varieties of manifold and loose-leaf devices. 
This firm also recently installed four automatic ticket 
presses in New York city for printing the subway and 
elevated tickets and also street railroad transfer checks, 
one press alone turning out one million subway tickets 
per day direct from the mill roll, the finished product 


being delivered at the other end, printed in three colors, , 


numbered in another color, perforated and corners 
punched out. The Meisel Press & Manufacturing Com- 
pany make a specialty of designing and building to order 
automatic printing machinery adjustable for turning out 
a great variety of special products, such as confectionery 
tissue wrappers and labels, also rotary wrapping-paper 
presses for roll and sheet products, and paper-slitting and 
rewinding machines for roll wrapping-paper. They are 
now building a three-color rotary press for other roll prod- 
ucts, adjustable for delivering sheets of any size, from 20 
by 20 to 36 by 48 inches. 





THE JUENGST GATHERER-COLLATOR. 


Of all the labor-saving machines introduced to the 
printing and allied trades during the past few years there 
is none more astonishing and revolutionary than the 
Juengst Gatherer-Collator. This machine gathers and col- 
lates any number of signatures into a complete book, and 
with an attachment puts wire stitches in the book. The 
machine handles all classes of work, is easily and rapidly 
operated, requires less than one-third the floor space occu- 
pied by hand-workers, incalculably increases production at 
minimum cost and turns out perfect books only, it being 
impossible for imperfect work to pass through the machine. 

A large bindery is one of the most expensive depart- 
ments of a printing or publishing plant, if a small army 
of hand-gatherers, collators and stitching-machine oper- 
ators are employed. If there are busy and dull periods it 
is troublesome to secure and retain good help. Extensive 
floor space is required and spoiled books are numerous, 
and the appearance of the bindery slovenly. 

The Juengst Gatherer-Collator changes all this. Buta 
few operators are needed and little floor space. Only per- 
fect work passes as the machine automatically detects 
defective books and the bindery takes on a neat and 
business-like appearance. 

The names of the concerns using this machine are evi- 
dence of its great value. The U. S. Government Printing- 
Office, Washington, has three; Trow Directory Printing 
and Bookbinding Co., and Charles Schweinler Press, New 


York, each four; William Green, New York, and Jersey 
City Printing Company, each two; the Butterick Com- 
pany, Carey Printing Company, P. F. Collier & Sons and 
Theo. L. De Vinne Company, New York, each one; and in 
Chicago the Clinic Publishing Company, Medical Journal 
Publishing Company and Sears, Roebuck & Co. each one. 

Messrs. George Juengst & Sons manufacture the 
Gatherer-Collator and the Wire Stitcher attachment in 
their own up-to-date and extensive factory in Croton Falls, 
New: York. It will pay you to get in touch with them. 
Note their advertisement on another page. 





A NEW PHASE OF MAGAZINE PUBLISHING. 


The Brooks magazine service represents an enterprising 
and successful phase of magazine publishing, and opens up 
a new field to the ambitious printer. It makes possible a 
high-class home magazine in every locality, with but little 
expense for publication. This service, which is furnished 
monthly by the Brooks Publishing Company, St. Louis, 
consists of sixty-four pages of illustrated fiction and special 
articles, printed, folded in sections and ready to be bound 
with local matter. A new cover, in colors, is furnished each 
month, the design being such that the name of the local 
magazine can be easily printed in. Another feature is a 
sixteen-page illustrated advertising sheet on which are 
printed illustrations covering practically all lines of busi- 
ness to be obtained on a good local magazine. The stories 
are interesting, the illustrations are good and the whole is 
well printed. The company maintains a competent edito- 
rial staff to assist with suggestions for handling the local 
matter and advertising, and gives assistance and advice in 
pushing circulation. The Brooks service has been very suc- 
cessful, many excellent local monthly magazines being built 
on this system. 


THE B. & B. COMBINATION SIDE-STICK. 


ONE of the latest improvements in the printing trade 
recently invented by George R. Boyte, employed at the 
Henry O. Shepard Company, is the B. & B. combination 
side-stick, of which a cut is herewith shown representing 
the side-stick in use on a galley. This side-stick is made of 
a cold-rolled steel bar with brass screws for locking. The 
feature of the side-stick is the cross-bar, also made of cold- 
rolled steel with a clamp screw at the intersecting point, 
which locks the type firmly at the outer edge as well as 
the inner and is made to fit any galley. The side-stick will 
lock any measure, any length. The B. & B. side-stick is 
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THE B. & B. COMBINATION SIDE-STICK. 


readily adjusted by sliding the cross-bar along the long 
bar to the desired length and then the width by the slot in 
the cross-bar. The B. & B. side-stick is an article which 
is so inexpensive as to be indispensable in a printing-office, 
doing away with unnecessary furniture and saving consid- 
erable time and trouble. The side-stick is being introduced 
to the printing trade by Boyte & Bachner, 1031 North 
Howard avenue, Austin, Illinois, and can be obtained from 
them at any time. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PrinTER at a price 
of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 cents, 
for the * Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words or less, 
each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other headings. 
Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to insure in- 
sertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received in Chi- 
cago later than the 18th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 























BOOKS. 


A BOOKLET OF WINDOW CARDS —I have just issued what it is hoped 
will prove of material assistance to the artist printer and the printer who 











desires to advance, a booklet of stylish and attractive window cards. The 
book contains 40 pages including cover; size of page 9 by 12 inches; and 


is printed in 2 colors on heavy India Tint Enamel ; 
heavy Green Royal Melton. These cards are reproduced from the originals, 
14 by 22 inches, and show the effective use of panelwork and _ tint-blocks. 
No printer can afford to be without a copy. Price, $1 prepaid. H. RUSSELL 
THOMPSON, care Daily Herald, Boulder, Colo. 


the cover in 2 colors, on 


















COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting which 

has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for large or 
small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or losses ; 
its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through the office 
without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown; 74 pages, 634 
by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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FOR SALE — printing Boog 


inventory $2,000; sell for $1,000, or 
half interest for $500. 


. GANSCHOW, Saginaw, Mich. 





FOR SALE — Old established daily and two weekly papers ; 
small payment down, balance easy terms ; 


FOR 


city 12,000; 
reason, failing health. K 399. 





SALE —On account of poor health of proprietor a_ well-estab- 
lished job printing, blank book manufacturing and stationery busi- 
ness in a growing western city with a large territory tributary; have 
established stationery trade which can be enlarged. For information, address 
Manager, CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDERY, 346 Dearborn st., Chicago, Il. 


ir FOR SALE — Owing to family troubles will, sell the oldest and most modern 

plant, working day and night, in-city of 50,000; regular publications 
and contracts, ruling, binding, steel-die stamping, Linotype composition, ete. ; 
personal inspection invited; terms to suit. K 558 





FOR SALE — Owing to the protracted illness of both 
proprietors the Rock Falls (Ill.) News is for sale; 
2 cylinders, 2 


practical printer 
established 25 years; 
jobbers, gas engine; very fine modern job office ; ‘manufacturing 
city of 3, 500, with factories employing over 1,000 men; head of Hennepin 
canal; large city of Sterling to draw from for ads. and jobwork; a snap 
for one or two hustlers; will bear inspection. PARKER & MENTZER. 
FOR “SALE — Prosperous, well- equipped job office in Los Angeles; 
established, growing trade; $1,500 cash. K 567 








good 





LINOTYPE COMPOSITION BUSINESS, situated downtown, 
established 5 years; abundance of work at good prices; 
condition, new machines, competent and steady help; 
properly managed ; 
district ; 
given; 


New York city; 
plant in good 
handsome profits if 
good location in modern building, in heart of printing 
good reasons for selling; will sell on cash basis only; clear title 
if interested address K 561 care New York Office Inland Printer. 












DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the C hautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





INLAND PRINTER BACK NUMBERS WANTED — November, 1883; July 

and September, 1884; January, 1886; October and December, eas 
August and September, 1897. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120-13 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


INLAND PRINTER COVERS —An assortment of 40 of various dates from 

January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are the 
original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valuable to 
the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
C Chic: ago. 
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FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates ; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most practical 
little book ever offered to the trade; 450 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 













PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by William J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work 
on the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much 
valuable information not in previous editions, full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 
‘hicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text is 
artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 734 by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 































































































































































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 














Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 


AFTER nearly 20 years in the newspaper and printing business I have 

become interested in another line which demands my attention; my 
plant is modern and in best of condition, business flourishing and profitable, 
location unexcelled; will sell both printing plant and paper, or will sell 
printing plant only, retaining paper and giving contract for mechanical 
work; this is not a cheap, bankrupt or run-down proposition, but to the 
man who is in position to handle it it presents an opportunity that will 
stand the closest investigation. K 386. 


FOR SALE — Controlling interest in engraving and electrotype plant in fine 
manufacturing city of 50,000 in Middle West; write for full particulars. 
K 478. 














































































































PARTNER WANTED — To buy half interest in elegant book and og print- 


ing-office in growing city of 15,000 on North Pacific Coast. K 57 





WANTED —A good business and advertising manager who will invest in old- 
established paper making money; reason for selling — failing health. 
Write at once. FRANK B. WILSON, Kenton, Ohio. 


Publishing. 


$5,000 or more invested in a prosperous periodical will give good returns. 
Write. EMERSON P. HARRIS, 253 Broadway, New York. 

















FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 


DEXTER FEEDERS FOR SALE — 4 latest improved, complete with motor, 

ete.; feeds to 44 by 64, good as new; in use less than 2 years; will be 
sold cheap; full particulars from TYPESETTING MACHINERY Co., 1241- 
1243 State street, Chicago. 








FOR SALE —A Hickok ruling machine in perfect condition, with all neces- 
sary fittings, and a fine outfit of pens, good as new; a bargain for cash. 
THE KENYON PTG. & MFG. Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 





FOR SALE —An Ostrander electrotyper’s metal shaver, bed 16 by 28; has 
reverse clutch; is in fine condition. Address THE BECK ENGR AV ING 
Co., 147 N Tenth street, Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE — Linotype machine, standard, two-letter, No. 7333, with two 
extra magazines; in good condition; used 4 years; will deliver imme- 
diately. WALTER B. DAVIS, 108 Fulton street, New York city. 





FOR SALE — One 2-revolution 4roller Cottrell cylinder press, 38 by 55; 

one sheet-feed for 15 by 18 Harris press; finest condition; have no use 
for same; will sell very reasonable. HAYWORTH PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Ww ashington, D. C. 


FOR SALE — Small drum cylinder, 
J. W. 


first-class condition ; 
RUSSELL & CO., 294 Pearl street, New York. 


full particulars. 





FOR SALE —1 Kelton 9-inch D. roller ateel- plate press; 1 Wesel radial 
arm routing machine; 1 photoengraver’s proof press, 20 by 25; 1 Dall- 
meyer No. 8 Rect. lens; 1 Scovill camera, 14 by 17, with stand; 1 Levy 


screen, 10 by 12, 133 line; 
saw table; will sell any 


1 self- contained jig saw; 


1 photoengraver’s 
at a low figure. W. 


A. C ARRIE, Danbury, Conn. 





FOR SALE — 14 by 20 Sheridan toggle embossing press for gold-leaf work ; 
price reasonable. K 570. 


INK MANUFACTURING PLANT 

FOR SALE — One 3-roller mill for steam or water connections, 3-roller 
mill for regular job inks, 2-roller mill for news inks, core mill for poster 
inks, 2 mixers for job and news inks respectively, 100-gallon steam boiler for 
news and book varnishes; stock, utensils, and materials — inventory, $4,500 ; 
formulas for news, book and job inks, all colors, varnishes, binders’ cement, 
roller composition, Elastine, office paste and edging fluid; the formulas alone 
are worth our complete selling price — they are the perfection of over 13 
years’ experience; the price complete is $4,500, and it is an exceptional bar- 
gain. GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 











INLAND PRINTER COVERS—<An assortment of 40 of various dates from 
January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are the 
original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valuable to 
the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 











Stervl Bir 


Embossing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. Engraving only for 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 














Knife Grinder 


For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteen sizes. 1,500 sold. 





AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Model 1, 2-letter machine, recently rebuilt; 

equipment consists of 2 magazines, 2 fonts of matrices, about 50 liners and 
ejector blades, individual motor, tools, etc.; price, $2,000 complete; time 
payments if desired; price quoted is for machine before moving from floor 
in plant recently suspended in Chicago. THOMAS KNAPP, 1241-3 State 
street, Chicago. 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT — For sale: An exceptionally complete Mono- 

type equipment, consisting of 1 caster, 2 keyboards, matrices and cases 
for 11 fonts of 6, 8, 10 and 12-point faces, molds for 6, 8, 10 and 12-point, 
wedges and justifying scales for 6, 6144, 8, 10 and 12-set, motors, water tank, 
ete.; totals about $5,000; will be sold at a bargain. Address THE TYPE- 
SETTING MACHINERY COMPANY, 1241 State street, Chicago. 








Hickok 36-inch Faint-line Ruling Machines with and without layboy. 
1 Sanborn No. 5 2-rod Lever Embossing Press. 

each Styles A, C and No. 7 Perfection Wire Stitcher. 

No. 2% Latham Wire Stitcher. 

No. 4 Boston Wire stitcher. 

White Combination foot and steam-power Paging and Numbering Machine. 

Champion foot-power Paging and Numbering Machine. 

each foot and steam-power 28-inch Rosback Perforator. 
All machines guaranteed in good working order. Write GANE BROS. & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





387 by 52 Huber 2-revolution, 4-rolier press, crank movement, very good con- 
dition; will register; to be sold at a bargain account change in office. 
40. 








HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking help in 
any department. Situations were secured during the past month for the fol- 
lowing: Job printers, 4; Linotype operators, 12; machinist-operators, 5; 
Linotype machinist, 1; Monotype operator, 1; foremen, 5; all-around 
men, 2; bookbinders, 3; rulers, 3; printing and engraving salesman, 1; 
make-ups, 4; ad.-men, 4; compositors, 20; stoneman, 1; engravers, 6; 
pressmen, 7; proofreaders, 2; electrotype molder, 1; manager, 1; advertis- 
ing men, 2.” Registration fee, $1; name remains on list until situation is 
a blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 





Artists. 





artist; one A-1 all- 


WANTED —ARTISTS — One first-class machinery 
Address PUGET SOUND 


round artist — must be a creator; state terms. 
ENGRAVING CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Bookbinders. 
out West; 








WANTED —A am class all-around binder ; big wages to right 


man. K 56 





WANTED — Paper ruler for the better class of commercial work. THE 


DORSEY PRINTING CO., Dallas, Tex. 





Compositors. 





WANTED — Beginners who would learn printing trade and learn it right, 

to enter SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, Indianap- 
olis. Best instruction, fine equipment, easy terms. Particulars on applica- 
tion. 





WANTED — Job printer, non-union, for the better class of commercial work. 
DORSEY PRINTING CO., Dallas, Texas. 





Engravers. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS WANTED — Positions open for 4 zine etchers, 3 half- 

tone operators; steady jobs, best pay, open shops, no strike; give full 
particulars, wages expected, etc. EMPLOYING PHOTOENGRAVERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED — First-class proofer in photoengraving plant; permanent posi- 


tion. K 583. 





WANTED — First-class union engraver competent to reétch and do woodcut 
finish for artistic magazine. BOX 959, New York. 


For M g 


WANTED — Man of good character and education, about 30 years of age, as 
assistant to manager; large folding carton and booklet plant; must be 

experienced in estimating and in the business. Address, with references and 

salary wanted, BATTLE CREEK PAPER CO., LTD., Battle Creek, Mich. 








s and Superintendents. 








WANTED — Superintendent for plant doing general printing and binding; 
35 to 40 employed ; only thoroughly competent man will be considered ; 
plant located in beautiful city of 50,000 near Chicago. K 310. 


Op ¢ 





s and Machinists 





Pressmen. 





WANTED —A thoroughly practical pressman, capable of taking charge of 
pressroom doing a line of commercial and catalogue work; union shop 
and the best of salary paid. K 564. 





WANTED — Pressmen turned into specialists by high- grade instruction in 

make-ready and colorwork ; we can show you how to increase your ability 
and how to earn more money. SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical 
Institute, Indianapolis. 


Proofreaders. 





WANTED — Proofreader, non-union ; 
ass of commercial work; style as well as press proofs. 


clas 
PRINTING CO., Dallas, Texas. 


one capable of handling the better 
DORSEY 





Salesmen and Solicitors. 





INK SALESMAN who can furnish very best references. K 370. 





WANTED — City salesman for one of the largest and best equipped printing 
and bookbinding establishments in the Northwest. KIMBALL-STORER 
CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





PAPER SALESMAN who can furnish rad best references; none other need 
apply; salary and percentage. K 54 





Miscellaneous. 





WANTED — By the publicity department of a large manufacturing concern, 

a young man thoroughly acquainted with printing, also having good 
ideas regarding advertising; to prepare copy and otherwise supervise print- 
ing of advertising booklets, etc.; good salary to start, with prospect of 
advancement. K 439. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 
Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 

ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 

addressed envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








Artists. 





MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN, speaking a little English, wishes position 
as artist in New York or Brooklyn engraving house to learn all branches 
of commercial art work; would take partnership later. K 576. 





Bookbinders. 





AN ALL-AROUND BOOKBINDER, capable of —— oe of bindery, sober 
and reliable, wishes to change his position. K 5 





BINDERY FOREMAN — iomuaae with good live house ; experienced 


in loose-leaf work. K 573 





BOOKBINDER seeks situation; non-union. GEORGE SHEPPARD, Tacoma, 


Wash. 





FIRST-CLASS forwarder and finisher, capable taking foremanship, wishes to 
change position; must be good wages; union, married and strictly 
sober. K 578. 





Compositors. 





GOOD JOB PRINTER, young man, desires position in a first-class printing 
establishment ; capable of handling high-grade work; union; eastern or 
Middle West States preferred. K 523. 





Texas preferred; in first-class shop; 
with present firm 2 years; refer- 


JOB PRINTER desires a change; 
young man, good habits; non-union ; 
ences. K 585. 








For M gers and Superintendents. 





FOREMAN — Composing-room — Competent, reliable and strictly temperate, 
desires position in small or medium sized office; am at present employed ; 
non-union. K 566. 





MAN, long experienced in designing and producing the best class of job and 

catalogue work, and able to get right results with system and economy, is 
open for position as foreman or superintendent in job shop; only position 
requiring ability and artistic merit acceptable. K 588. 





Engravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVER, up-to-date worker, capable of taking charge of 2 room or 
superintendent for small plant, desires position with interest. K 404. 





WANTED —A competent operator-machinist and also an ad. and make-up 
man; open shop; positions permanent. P. B. HABER PRINTING CO., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 





WANTED — Linotype machinist operator; open shop (no union in town) ; 
Duplex machine; job and catalogue work only; permanent day situation. 
GRAESSLE. MERCER CO., Seymour, Ind. 





WANTED — Machinist-operators may learn the Linotype in 8 weeks at 

SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, Indianapolis; now 
is the time, for the demand for operators grows heavier every day; instruc- 
tion given women. Write for full information. 


1-7 





SITUATION WANTED by one who understands brass-die engraving and die 

sinking for printing and embossing purposes, a good letterer and designer, 
knows the gold-leaf printing and embossing business for book-covers, plates, 
badges, etc., can handle any of the necessary machines for the business, and 
can co the finest kind of routing. K 574. 





SITUATION WANTED — Photoengraver, with 3 years’ experience at print- 
ing, plain finishing and machine work; strictly sober and reliable. K 


582 


W ANTED — Position as manager or foreman in photoengraving plant ; 
15 years’ experience in different branches, including colorwork. 





over 
K 217. 





THE INLAND 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Operators and Machinists. 





AD.-MAN AND OPERATOR wants situation; 15 years at trade; fast, accu- 

rate, reliable, painstaking; Linotype speed 3,500 minion; prefer West, 
Middle West or South, and towns over 50,000; junk shops save stamps. R. 
C. ABELL, 503 Jefferson street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Write on your business letter-head to 


PRINTER 
R. Carleton Engraving Co., 


PRINTERS Omaha, Neb., for the latest 


BS copyright LODGE CUT CATALOGUE —S 
Book, ‘*When Papa Rode the Goat.’” Colored plates, 100 illustra- 


e ee 











LINOTYPE M:/ ACHINIST- OPERATOR desires position; book and job or 
a 


news; 12 years’ experience. K 58 


4,000; strictly 


desires steady position; speed, 
K 557. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR 
middle or north southern States. 


sober, industrious, union ; 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST, 7 years’ experience, desires position, 
newspaper work; union, reliable, fast, clean, references. K 556. 





WANTED — Can give the best Linotype service obtainable; no liquor or 


tobacco. 935 W. Eighteenth street, Erie Pa 





Pressmen. 





in charge past 10 years; union; 


and half-tone pressman ; 
results; only shops doing 


A-1 references; can produce 
K 281. 


A-1 Color 
married, sober, 
first-class work need answer. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, first- class half-tone and colorwork; 11 years’ expe- 


rience; West preferred. K 332 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE PRESSMAN wishes situation 1 near Milwaukee 
or Chicago. K 555. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use”? cold matrix sheets $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d ‘street, New York, N. Y. 








ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching proc- 

ess; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly made 
by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all material 
costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens for stamp. 
THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 


BRIGHT BLOTTERS BOOST BUSINESS — Snappy color cuts and copy, only 
$2 a month, prepaid; samples free. FRANK ARMSTRONG, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 





started with small capi- 


I EARN $500 a month in the mail-order business ; ; 
sen 


tal; just the thing for printers’ spare time; system copyrighted ; 
for free booklet. MANAGER, Box 461, Durango, Colo. 


IMPROVED THALER KEYBOARD — Made of metal; instructions in finger- 

ing; bell announces finished line; detachable copyholder; price $4 by 
express at expense of purchaser. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 130 
Sherman street, Chicago; 116 Nassau street, New York city. 








INLAND PRINTER COVERS —An assortment of 40 of various dates from 

January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are 
the original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valu- 
able to the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 


PANY, Chicago. 
INLAND PRINTER FREE FOR ONE YEAR — 300 subscriptions to be given 


to young student printers; if ambitious to study and become expert 
write for conditions of this free offer. SHELDON PRESS, Burlington, Vt. 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 
inches; 3 for 30c, 7 for 50c, 12 for 80c, postpaid. THE INLAND 


y 9 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 


I operate the largest plant in the world for the production of Circular Letters, and turn them 

out by the thousands or million in any style of typewriter type, furnishing 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS EXAOTLY MATCHING. 

Send for samples and prices. You will wonder how it’s possible for me to produce such perfect 
work at so low a price, To those operating their own Multigraph departments I am prepared to 
furnish supplies at the following prices: 

Multigraph Ribbons 8 inches wide, black, blue, purple, green or red, per dozen 
Process Ink per pound 
Typewriter Ribbons exactly matching, per dozen 

Special prices to large users. 


M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Cireular Letter Specialist, 96 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOOK ] WIRE LOOPS 
& To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 
The Universal Wire Loop 
Is the cheapest and best device for 
“* Stringing ’’ Catalogs, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
Look Better and Won't Break or Wear Out. 
Let us send sample and quote you prices. 
WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


75 SHELBY STREET 
DETROIT...... MICHIGAN 





+ $18.00 








Successors to 
Universal Wire Loop Co. 


PHONE, M. 4813 








tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 
ARE THE PRINTERS’ BEST 


BLOTTER ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


A good Blotter every month, if striking in design and text, well printed and 
carefully distributed, will bring desirable business and lots of it to any printer. 
We have a series of color plates for printers’ blotters that are building business 
for those who use them. Only one shop in a town can get them. Write for 
samples and particulars. Chas. L. Stiles, Keith Theater Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 

can increase his income if he adds a 


e 
Any Printer Rubber Stamp Outfit to his plant. 
Our hei for making Stamps are the best in the world. 
Write for Catalogue and get started at once. 
THE J. F.W. DORMAN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 


YATES BUREAU 2?’ DESIGN 
PA o3e Sard oh: BD OT er- Tal -1-) al 1 oe OB = Of Op. € 21 Oe ae 


Booklet: Write on vour Business Station 


RS wy 
Send Sta. 


Gordon Press Motors 


BD iget perfected friction drive, variable speed, alternating and 
direct current Motors for Gordon and Universal Presses. Varia- 
tion 100 to 3,000 impressions per hour. Write for Booklet ‘‘A.’’ 


Guarantee Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 
— Colors, — 


Calendars #2 


to astonish you. What do a think of asitaense 
at $8.00, and other goods in proportion? Write us. 


JAS. H.SHANE & CO., 106 Duane St., New York 








e offer to close out 
a big lot of Half-tones, 





fr Dior 4 
Witte , Dx 5 





for the Trade 


bt res put in a ROUGHING 
HINE, and should be 


Roughing" 


pleased to fill orders from those desiring this ig of work. 'Three-color half- 


tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any © 
character, is much improved by giving it this Stipple effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in aa with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 





SPATULA CUT CATALOGUE (8th ed.). Thousands of beautiful 
and appropriate half-tone and line cuts for ads., booklets, etc. Over 
| 100 pp., 944x12%, 60c. (refunded on $2 order), REAUTY BOOK— 
ull-page art pictures from photos of 6) of the most beautiful 
vomen inthe world. 26c. Electros tor sale. Both 7c Stamps taken. 
PATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Building. BOSTON, MASS. 








s® The Printer’s Best Friend 


for keeping absolute tab on the product of 
pressroom and bindery, is the 


DURANT COUNTER 


Simple, durable and absolutely reliable. 


W.N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| WHITFIELD’S q 


CARBON PAPER 


Has a sort of ‘‘Mustang”’ wear; outlasts and holds on longer than 
90% of competitive goods. Most printers stay with us once their 
customers get the habit of using good carbon paper. Strange to 
say, our prices are no higher than competitors’. We’ 'd like to have 
our samples and discount in your peg-hole for future reference. 
By this foresight we’ll get the order and save you delay. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York City 


W.N.DURANT ico: 
G yy MILWAUMEE! wis Se 


Ask your edie: or 
Write for Catalogue. 




















"5 Guaranteed to overcome mottled 
- and blurry half-tones, ty pe forms, 

forms and solid plate print- 

&. _ Also bee pei to P eae any 

It makes 


nks. 
night RE NT BODY — R dries in three hours, 
ES don't pick on coated 

AULD’S TRANSPARENT GOLD. AND SILV ‘ER SI RIZE holds the bronze with- 

out rubbing off, also makes the Bronzes appear brighter. 
AULD’S FINISH ‘and BODY VARNISH and INK REDUCER. 

Samples, postpaid, 25 cents. 

MANUFACTURED BY 

HAMPTON AULD, 859 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
Sinciair & VALENTINE, Selling Agents for BODYGUM, New York City 


Wm. F. Kellett, Grinder 


For Printers, Lithographers and Related Trades 


Mailers, Linotype, Stereotype Knives. Ink Fountain Knives Ground True 
et grinding with most improved automatic machinery 


2 Dearborn Street Chica O Telephones: Harrison 3022; Automatic 1530 
5) g 53 

















UR Engraving Plant was established in 1895. 

In the last twelve years we have built up 
largest exclusive engraving trade in the Central 
States. The reason our trade has grown to these im- 
mense proportions is that we are furnishing high-grade 
work at prices away below the quotations given by other 
houses in the same class. If you want strictly high-grade 
work you can get it from us at the cost of ordinary work. 

We pride ourselves on our promptness. 

Let us send you a beautiful sample-book and quota- 
tions on work of various kinds. The sample-book is free. 


BUCHER ENGRAVING CO., CoLumsus, Ono. 








alla EVER-READY BORDER MACHINE 


A practical, 
expensive ietas 
for making 


Wood Borders 
Block-o- Type 
Calendar 
Figures 

Tint- Blocks 


Etc. 


Pays for itself in 
a short time. 
Send for catalog. 


E. B. CALDWELL, Mfr., 3189 W. 98th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

















“GLACETINE” Ink Reducer 


Investigate It ! 


A perfect ink reducer for colorwork; will not affect stone, zinc or 
aluminum plates. 

Transparent; will leave no hard spots on printed sheets. 

Is light in weight; will go further and cover a larger space than any 
other reducer. 

Can be used for thick or thin ink, will mix easily and produce a 
SOLID COLOR, without streaks, spots, grayish dull appearance, 
or affecting the quality of the ink. 

““GLACETINE” has passed the experimental stage. It saves you 50 
per cent, and a trial order will prove it. We guarantee to satisty, 
or money promptly refunded. 

Let us tell you the names of the big concerns using ‘‘GLACETINE” 
who are highly satisfied. 


GLOBE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Pabst Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 











HELP WANTED 


Engravers 


Young men with some experience in wood engrav- 
ing to learn hard metal engraving. 
Permanent positions. Good pay. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF OUR 


“ESSO” 


Molding and Polishing Graphite 
Prices furnished gladly. 
THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO PITTSBURG 





Le 
‘Ss 7 LOOKING FOR 
GOOD PADDING GLUE 


] 


Try R. R. B. It’s made especially for 
the man that wants the best — and it’s 
not expensive either. 


Perhaps we have an agent in your 
town. Write and see. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 
83 Gold Street . . . . . NEW YORK 





EMBOSSING IS EASY 


IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


ECONOMICAL DURABLE 
80 cents a dozen, postpaid. 


SIMPLE 
Sheets, 6x9 inches. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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Not the Cheapest 


ae BEST 


Unequaled Results —Maximum Economy 


Absolutely 
Accurate. . 

















~ ~~ = 











Fully .... 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without .. 
Screws... 



















N? 123849 


Facsimile impression 


Simplest .. 


Strongest ; 
Best in the 


World.... 


Cleansed in 
One Minute 
Without .. 


Removing a 
Screw .... 















































VIEW, SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANSING 


‘Model No.27 


The only Reliable Type-high Numbering 
Machine made to-day. 


Incomparably Superior Construction 
ASK US “WHY ?’”’ 


30,000 in Use the World Over ! 
Carried in Stock by Dealers everywhere. 
OF NUMBERING 


60 OTHER MODELS °*wachines 


$5.00 to $500.00 



























THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
696-710 Jamaica Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. 
BRANCHES 


346 Broadway, NEW YORK 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
63 Chancery Lane, London, Eng. 2 Cooper Street, Manchester, Eng. 
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Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. 

CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. .. 
ALLING & CORY 

E. TUCKERS & SONS oe 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. .. 

H. & W. B. DREW CO. fe be 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 
A. F. WANNER & CO. ae 
CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. ae - eee CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY Kansas City AND OMAHA 
Cc. R. GETHER CO. on rare cs Pr, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG.CO, .. . St. PAUL, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPER CO. .. a = .. DULUTH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION DEs MoInEs, Iowa 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. .. SEATTLE AND TACOMA 
EV. E. CARRERAS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
JOHN HADDON & CO. 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. om 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... 














: ALL BRANCHES 

NEw YorkK City, NEWARK 
xs ae PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
. BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 
‘ ‘ HARTFORD, CONN. 

.. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
x CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
. HARRISBURG, PA. 
EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 








THE SEAL OF THE 


“AIVERTISER’S APPROVAL 


| A SIGN OF SATISFACTION. 





, OF 
Ye dy. Lerrorvee er a 
°nroe St« 


‘ 





Do reciate Intelligent, Careful 
Co-operation and perdi Service 
in your Catalogue Work, your Ad 

Designs, Half-tones and agree? . 

| Or Course You Do! 

THEN LET Us HELP You. 

|Phone Nos.,Randolph.747-748 .Auto.6940. 































THE COY 
COMBINATION ROTARY 


A 


(12x36) 


TWO COLOR, TWO SIDES, “ALL-SIZE” 
HIGH SPEED 


SPECIALTY PRESS 


’TIS SAID THAT ALL PRINTERS HAVING A SPECIALTY ARE PROSPEROUS; BUT A SPECIALTY 
REQUIRES EITHER SPECIAL SKILL OR SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


THE COY COMBINATION ROTARY MEETS THE DEMAND OF THIS PRINTER IN A MANNER 
NOT HERETOFORE DONE BY ANY OTHER PRESS. IT REWINDS. 





Manufactured by 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 











Automatic 


sate Newest Automatic 
Sine. Card Press ‘.s.t, 


Prints if a, | oe gd to produce quick 

12,000 FM Gog me work. 

Cards A mater 

per hour, Te — a 

from < = Get our plans. W rite to- 
day for full description, 

Postal-card = . prices, etc. 

size 

down. 


1 ted 





no 


PRINTING 
PRESS CO. 
153-159 

S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














“MONO” 


“STEREO” 1K “AUTO” 
“ELECTRO” *COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 


We are manufacturers of the highest 
grades of Printers’ Alloys. 


“LINO” 








**Reg. in U. S. deities: 
ew or. 


Brooklyn 
Baltimore 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Denver 


Merchant & Evans Co. 
Successor to MERCHANT & Co., Inc. 
—<. 
€ REFINERS 


pa. og” PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





~ If some one told 

our Gain! 

could increase 

your earning capacity, give you a greater output, assure 

you of more work in the same length of time, would 
you be interested ? Well, that’s what the 


will do 


Hammer Paper Lift’): 


The installation cost of a Hammer Paper Lift for each 
one of your cylinder presses is small as compared with 
your gain. Write for prices and further information. 


The Hammer Paper Lift Company 


1283 TOWNSEND AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 




















Neat 
Compact 
Self- 
Contained 


The Finest 

Printing-press 

Control and Drive You Ever Saw 
ROTH BROS. & CO. * Simeo un 


136 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
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RELIANCE BLDG, 352 UNION Square,NEW YORK. 


i FN OFFICE (oil oN On NO) 5 & 4 
158-164 E.HARRISON S*t CHICAGO. 


ei 


REL VN» et BLDG,32 BENT Tey) SoQuarE, NEW YORK. 








2 With Your Own Good Money 


HE CUT that has to be patched into the form 
because it isn’t mounted to point standard, is 
wedged with your own good money. The “D” 

in “Dutchman” is the same as in “Dollars.” Putting a 


Miller Saw-Trimmer 


into your shop has become not 
merely a question of doing away 
with antiquated methods but a 
case of absolute necessity. Your com- 
petitor, who has one, can go dollars under 
your cost on composition and make-up. 
The Miller Saw-Trimmer does mortising, 
bevelling, mitreing, sawing and splitting slugs, 
making furniture and reglet, and all other 
kinds of compositors’ sawing and trimming 
all to perfect point measurement. 


Sold on thirty days trial. Write for further 
information. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer | 
Co., Milwaukee 
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NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 


COMMERCIAL 
STATIONERY 


COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING ff °cte secant 
ror PRINTI NG tothe TRADE- WRITE REGARDING 








We have now reached 
the high-water mark of 
excellence in our new 


“PERFECTION” 


No. 6 and No. 12 
WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 
able on the face of the 
earth for all-round ex- 
cellence. 

Printed matter and 
any information desired 


can be had on appli- 


Awarded Gold Medal in St. Louis i 
Mo., and London, England. * Coen. 





THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


143 Worth St., NEW YORK 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 


Leipzig, Germany Toronto, Canada 








THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 
CEY: 


Heat Your Print Shop 
at the Least Expense! 


Let us quote you actual factory prices. 


HE Kalamazoo Vulcan Heater, 
by its original design and unique 
construction, will heat a larger surface 
at less expense for fuel than any other heating 
stove made. Built in sections like a sectional book- 

case, it can be added to as desired. Peculiar shape of 
top radiating domes conserves the heat 
that usually goes up the chimney. Heavy 


WE PAY corrugations give largest possible radi- 
ating surface and loose joints of sections 

THE FREIGHT absolutely prevent cracking from expan- 
sion and contraction. Hot-blast draft smoke 

consuming device aids in fuel economy. 
Large enough for coil for heating water. 


Easily converted into a hot-air furnace at slight expense. Sold 
at actual factory prices on our 


“A Kalamazoo _ 
Direct to You” 


REGISTERED 








freight prepaid, 360 Days’ Approval Plan. If not right in every 
way you get your money back, Don’t let your workmen shiver. 
Our prices on the Vulcan make it by far the most inexpensive 
heater on the market for depots, stores, shops, 

factories, schools, churches, halls, etc. 


One of more than 300 styles and sizes 
all sold direct to the user, at factory 
prices, on 360 Days’ Approval. 


Send today for Catalog No. 449 


We not only save you money, but give you 
a better heater than you have thought it 
possible to build. It is a fuel-saver 
and is so durably constructed that 
it will last as long as you are in 
business. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., 


,» Manufacturers., 
360 DAYS | sm 
APPROVAL 














ITS CHAPTERS INCLUDE 
res es w 0 r At Hand Press— Making Ready — Methods of Applying Underlays — Underlaying 
Small and Large Sections — The Cut-out Underlay — Preliminaries to Overlaying — 


Packing the Cylinder — Modifications in Hard Packing — Amending the Make-up 
By WM. J. KELLY of Tympans—Tympan for Quick Jobwork—Tympans for Newspaper Work— 

Overlaying — Preparations Necessary to Making alee on Pata 
laying Compared — Summary of Useful Hints— Inks. a <= 





A Manual of Practice for Printing 
Pressmen and Pressroom Apprentices New enlarged edition. Fullcloth. Price, . . . as 














The Inland Printer Company « 27 22°30 Siw vose ot 
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We: find it hard to improve much on the 
“PROUTY” Burt are adding desirable features 


from time to time. 


In the last few months 


have made Some big strides, and will be if 
Sorry if it Hurts 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 





Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, <a 








“THE STANDARD” 
MOTORS 


Convenient, easily attached, splendidly constructed, 
durable Motors and Speed Controllers 
for printing machinery 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





“Guks with a World-wide Reputation ” 
Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 
Offices in Ebery Country where Printing is Bone 





Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 
Charles Hellmuth 
NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 

Letterpress | ; Specialties: 
Lithographic In k s i. 
Lichtdruck pose om 
Bookbinders’ and Solvine peace 


hardened ink from presses, 


Tin-Printers’ Dry ‘| eaesandlanna 


Kast bs aieag's . 
Copying Colors Brown Buhipe r 


Cover and Cameo Paste Basen 


ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 


BI-TONE INKS 
The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 


DEALERS IN 
Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, 
Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


154-6-8 West 18th Street South Clark Street 
- Hellmuth Buiiding aad Wells Building 


Celluloid Printing 

















“The Williams Web Feeder 


will pay for itself several times over, in 
twelve months, over hand feeding.”’ 


So say many satisfied users. 








FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE WILLIAMS WEB CO. 


124-128 FONTAIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


AND OTHER RESPONSIBLE DEALERS 














Successful Competition! 


If you edition binders don’t have to ‘‘watch your corners,’’ and incidentally your 
competitors, who does? You are in business to make money, hence your estimates must 
include profits. 


You must put out as good work and do it as cheaply as your competitors. You 
can do neither if they have the Crawley Rounder and Backer and you have not. Better 
think about this; it may explain why you “‘lost out’? when you expected to get some 
good job you bid on. 


We can give you interesting information ; write for it. 
THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO., Newport, Ky., U.S. A. 


AGENTS 
E. C. FULLER CO., Agents in the Americas, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO., Sole Agents for British Isles, 
37 Featherstone Street, LONDON, E. C. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO., Sole Agents for Continental Europe, 
Salisbury Square, LONDON, E. C. 


PARSONS BROS., Sole Agents for New Zealand and Australia. 











The 
Linotype 


Quick-Change Model 5 ad Quick-Change Model 4 


Single Magazine Double Magazine 

















Is to spare neither time nor expense to build its machines 
honestly, skillfully. 


To persevere in perfecting its product, in increasing its 
variety of faces, in giving its customers the very best 
possible for their money. 


To ask but one price to every one, to make the question of 
purchase not a question of price, or of stock-giving, or 
of hand-greasing, but of merit and efficiency. 


To give every one a square deal, asking only a square 
deal in return. 


To be generously considerate and helpful to those cus- 
tomers who have hitherto met their obligations, when 
they become temporarily embarrassed.. 


To build the only one-man, high-speed composing machine, 
as well as the longest lived, simplest and most economical 
to operate, on the market. 


For twenty years Linotypes have been ‘‘making good”? in all parts of the world. 
The question of quality is no longer a question of machine and matrices, but of man 
and methods. The steady increase in our business is the best evidence we can 
offer that 


“The Linotype Way is the only way”’ 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS TORONTO PARIS 





SYDNEY.N.S.W._ | TOKIO CAPE TOWN HAVANA BUENOS AIRES 
wexttoer’ N. Z. s Parsons Bros. Teijiro Kurosawa John Haddon & Co. F isco Arredond Louis L. Lomer 
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Fairfield Covers 


All the advantages in these covers are not confined to 
the perfect manner in which they work up, but the 
fact that they can be used for so many more 
purposes than any of the other covers 
we know of, makes them particu- 
larly valuable and useful. 























They may be used in perfect accord with the requirements of custom 
for stationery or a heavy catalogue cover, for announcements 
or a poster, and the innumerable intermediate forms. 


This wide range is made possible through the four weights, which 
include FAIRFIELD BRISTOL, the two sizes and the six colors, 
and particularly owing to the fact that the stock is tub-sized and 
loft-dried. In addition to which is the handsome Fairfield finish, 
which has no similar on the market, and a good paper to begin with. 


If you are an employing printer or an advertiser who 
uses papers continually it will be worth your while to 
write for the two books showing both lines. They 
not only display the papers but offer suggestions for 
their use, and twenty color schemes for each color. 


Woronoco PaPper CoMPANY 
WORONOCO, MASS., U.S. A. 


Where “QUALITY COUNTS” the year around 





SrtleNere ROLLER CO. 


we } UF GTS) ER a 
~~ 


“ANUEACG 


PR NTERS ROLLER 


14-116 SHERM 


y 


Sr CHIC ACG TIER. 


ch ot 
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The Roth Embossed Printing Press 


Automatically and simultaneously embosses and prints from a steel die or plate 


IS A REVOLUTION IN POWER EMBOSSING PRESSES 


All classes and kinds of work possible to be done on a power press, including hot or dry work 


UARANTEED to be perfect and to 
G excel all other makes of presses in 
every feature. 

Occupies one-half the floor space, is 
about one-half the weight, is four times as 
strong and will exert four times as much 
pressure on the die with one-half the motor 
power as any other make of press. 


Is the most efficient, durable, compact 
and rigid. 


Is the fastest and smoothest-running, 
and runs without vibration or jar. 


Is a triumph of simplicity. 

The body, or frame, is composed of a 
single carbonized steel casting which is 
eight times the strength of. cast iron. 

We claim originality in every detail. 

Our No. 0 Pony Press will take dies as 


large as 24% x5 and will bring up 5 square 
inches of solid ruled work; weight, 750 lbs. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


UR No. 3 will emboss in the center of 
30-inch sheets ; no limit to the length. 


Will takea die or plate 7 x 10 inches on 
regular work and steel-plate effect, and 
bring up 50 square inches of solid ruled 
work. 20x 20 inch dies on hot or dry work. 


Built in five sizes; the smallest is oper- 
ated by hand. The large sizes are built to 
receive our seven different automatic attach- 
ments for the various purposes and varieties 
of work. 


Instructions complimentary, personal, 
typewritten and otherwise. 


The variety of work that can be done on 
it is so great that the smallest printing con- 
cern can easily secure sufficient work to 
keep at least one press running steadily. 


Over fifty of our style ‘“‘A’’ presses are 
being successfully operated by over forty 
different concerns in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, including one sold 
Tiffany & Co. and H. G. Alford Co., of 
New York ; all of which were sold without 
personal solicitation. 


Est. 1857 


° ° Send for descriptive pamphlet, etc. Corre- 
Roth’s Cyanide Case-hardening spondence solicited. foie cents required B. ROTH TOOL COMPANY 

° until all guarantees and representations Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
Furnace and appliances. are fulfilled; everything we write or say to be ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


considered as such, including circular matter. 


Rosenthal’s (:) | THERE | 
Roller Adjuster | /T IS g&,: 


For Universal and Colt’s Armory Presses. 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY ALL USERS A SUCCESS! 


Raises all the form rollers from the supply cylinders at one time. 

No need of putting reglets on each side of roller carriage or take rollers 
out of press to wash up or take a sheet off rollers. 

Spoiled sheet can be taken off form rollers without stopping press, 
thereby saving time in stopping and starting. Does not interfere with 
vibrator or trip. It is very simple and can not get out of order. 

Any machinist can put it on in an hour. Sent on 30 days’ trial. 


Write to-day — HERMAN ROSENTHAL, Patentee and Manufacturer. 
Price, per pair, $8.50. 168-170 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 



































Charged by Manufacturers and 
by Dealers everywhere 


7xi1... $6.50 


7 2 oe 
Os 15... 
Zwet... 
14x20... 
14%x22.. 


8.50 
9.00 
9.50 
10.00 
10.00 





On Thirty Days’ Trial ! 


UST SAY YOU WANT TO TRY IT. 
Tell us make and style of your press. We'll 
send the Jogger. At the end of thirty days, 7f 
you are willing to part with it, SEND IT BACK. 
We'll pay all the charges. 





Important Facts about the 
Gordon Jogger 


Clamps to flange of platen as shown in cut—is zot bolted or screwed on. On and off in a jiffy. 
Jogging mechanism can be detached in twenty seconds, leaving board flat. 


Can be attached to ANY platen press. Can be changed instantly to fit any size sheet. Has 
no parts that get out of order. 


Prevents offsetting by even distribution of weight of paper. Makes it possible to deliver rush 
work immediately. Does not damage edge of stock, which hand jogging always does. 


Further information on request. 


THE IHRIE MANUFACTURING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














Size, 


It is a Fact— 


That the 


New Carver Automatic 
Stamping and 
Embossing Press 


———— : = ee more points of merit 
— a than any other machine of the 


kind in the market. 


OF” It is on exhibition at the JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION, Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Building, Section 10, Space 160. 


C.R. CARVER CO. 
N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Agents 
MILLER & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Canada 
Southwestern Agents 
SOUTHERN Type & MAcuiINeRY Co., 
239 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 
Australasian Agents 
Parsons BROTHERS, Stock Ex. Bldg., Pitt St., Sydney 





























Rich Effects and Perfection of Detail 


IN HALF-TONE 
ENGRAVINGS OF 
MECHANICAL 

~ SUBJECTS 


Discriminating 
Advertisers 


who wish the best they can 
get, should write for sample 
cuts and terms 


Christy Engraving Company 
611-618 Central Building :: Rochester, N.Y. 
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Bostdn Wire Sti 


hese machines 

are famous for 
their reliability and 
excellent quality of 
stitching. Parts few 
and simple, making 
operation very easy 
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Set in American Type Founders Co.’s Strathmore Series, Missal Initial, and Bulfinch Border 











HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 


——_—_——— BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“HOOLE” 
Check 
End - Name 
Printing 


A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds, 








New Color Printing and 
Embossing Press 


“KRAUSE” B VII F 


Without or with 
inking 
attachment 


Printing and Embossing in one impression, perfectly, a 
plate 11% x 1534 inches. Very fast. 


SCHUCHARDT & SCHUTTE 


Sole Agents for the United States 


136 LIBERTY STREET - - - NEW YORK, U.S.A. 








WATSO 


motor to machine and vice versa. 


The motor, being under the step, is out of the way, but 


at the same time is perfectly accessible. 








LINOTYPE 
DRIVE 


The accompanying illustrations show one of several exceedingly 
practicable forms of linotype drive which has been developed 
by our engineering department. The motor is bracketed to 
the machine in such a way as not only to put no strain upon 
it, but also to prevent any vibration being transmitted from 


There are no gears to clatter 
and cause vibration, but instead 
liberal belt centers and perfect 
adjustment of tension. 


Write for information regarding our 


PATENT CHAIR SWITCH. 


WATSON MOTORS 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 39-41 Cortlandt St. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


The Mechanical Appliance Company 


Factory and Main Office, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1008 N. Y. Life Bldg. 














AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





























FOR ALL DEMANDS 


WE MANUFACTURE 


HIGH-GRADE INKS 














Bronze Inks 


Cover Inks | 


Embossing 
Inks 


Proving 


Inks 


HALF TONE 
“BLACK * 


‘The CARTER 
PRINTING JNK CO 


Bond Black 
Job Black 


Book and 
Cut 
Publication 


Black 








Colored 
Inks 


—@ /evelanod—= 


TN } 


Blacks 











That we will 
guarantee to 
hold their 
original shade 
and always 
work. 


¥ 








That for 
the price 
can not 
be 
equaled. 


v 














CERANIUM RED, No. 838, AND VICTOR HALF-TONE BLACK, No. 430 


The Carter Printing Ink Company 


CLEVELAND 
































Meets the need of a GOOD MACHINE at a 
PRICE FOR EVERYBODY 


UNIVERSAL 
GUMMER 


THE ONLY PEBBLE ON THE BEACH 








Gums an ordi- 
nary shipping 
label or the finest 
surface coated 
stock without in- 
jury. 

Over Ten 
Thousand in 
use. 

Can be made 
to drive from an 
electric -light socket; other styles and sizes furnished. 


5-INCH ROLL, HAND POWER, $10.00 











MANUFACTURED, NOT BUILT 








Chas. Beck Paper Co. Ltd. 


**THE PRINTERS’ STORE” 
609 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 












Bausch & Lomb Ray Filters 


For Three Color Work 
PECIALLY constructed for convenience—can be 
readily emptied and refilled. Large opening sealed 
with a soft rubber plug held in place by a metal spring. 
An adapter which screws to the front of the lens mount 
permits the rapid interchange of cells filled with different 
colored fluids. The plates of the cell are ground and highly 
polished. No. 2 has a clear aperture of 234 inches. 
@ Price of single cell with adapter, $15.00. 
@ Set of three cells with | adapter, $40.00. 
q‘“PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish monthly. 
Not a mere advertisement, but a se Sg made and printed little 


publication about that world of wonder and beauty seen by the lens. 
Send us your name and we will enter your subscription F 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 






















ACME 





OU 










Acme 
B inder 
No. 6 


Patented in Europe 
and the 
United States, 





WIRE STAPLE 


BINDERS 








Devices on the market’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Devices. 





“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 


Full information promptly furnished on application. 


















ACME STAPLE CO. L¢: 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 






















































Rouse Job Sticks 





Are UNRIVALED for 


ACCURACY 
CONVENIENCE 
DURABILITY 


They possess more good features: than 
any other composing stick. Seven years’ 
use has proven them the most satisfactory 
job stick made. No doubt about it. 


SIZES AND PRICES 


American Lead 
and Rule Cutters 


Are the Best 
Lead and Rule 
Cutters 

















Length 2-inch 2%-inch 234-inch Plating 
ee $1.75 $1.85 $1.95 $ 25 a 
a errr 2.00 2.10 2.20 30 
I 0-inch vi debs asaya 225 235 25 Bo, 
aa Se eeee : es . : er 2.70 : They embody many time-saving, accuracy- 
20<nch scr 3.5 385 —— 60 insuring features to be found in no similar 


THREE NEW SIZES 
Very handy for Corner Cards, etc. 


No. 30—Automatic Locking Gauges—capacity, 


machine. They are designed right and 
made right. If you want the Best you 
must order an American. 







FOUR STYLES 


105: picas, by eames also 45 picas, 


eee se ee a ew SS $12.00 
ROUSE JOB STICK — French Pattern. No. 20—Automatic taidacs elie 
me 105 picas, by nonpareils . . 10.00 
: ts — : : ; ; ; : : : ‘ ‘ ; : 6 : ; : wer No. 10—Graduated to Picas—capacity, 84 ems, 7.00 
eS SPC cee ea aera er ae 2.15 No. 1—Not Graduated—capacity, 14 inches, 6.00 

















ALL DEALERS 
REMEMBER! There are none “Just 





MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY fiicaco’? usa. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., LONDON, 







SELL THEM 


as Good” —none near as good. 








Sole Agents for Great Britain 



















Sy APR 


At 








Buchanan, Parsons @ Co. PARSONS BROTHERS 
North Side of Beekman Street— 1854 20 Vesey Street—1907 


At eight of the world’s largest centres we are distributors of all grades of paper and kindred lines 
Cable Address, ‘‘Parsobros,’’ New York 


PARSONS BROTHERS, PAPER MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 


Lonpon, SYDNEY, CAPETOWN, WELLINGTON 20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK Buenos Aires, Mexico, D. F., HAVANA 

















One of the World’s f®@ 
Grandest Views 


The fast trains via the Union Pacific and its connections for 
200 miles follow closely the course of the 


Matchless Columbia River 


--as whirling and surging it rushes to the sea--offering to the tourist en route to 
Portland scenic grandeur unequaled by any other journey. 


THROUGH DAILY TRAINS via 


UNION PACIFIC 


To Portland and the Northwest 


Inquire of E. L. LOMAX, G.P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 














Worth While 


taking a Chance 


when it only costs little! 








Spoil a set of rollers and 
it will cost you $3.00. 

Use poor rollers and the 
job is poor / 

Use good rollers and print 
a good job for about the 
cost of a set of rollers, 
by using 


McNamara 


Perforating 
Gripper 


For sale by all dealers, or by 


J. F. MCNAMARA, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 














Use it three ways: FOR PERFORATING 
FOR SCORING 
AS A SKELETON GRIPPER 


8x 12 Press $3.50 
10x15Press . . . 4.00 
14x22Press . . . 5.00 

















THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


THE CLEVELAND LEADER 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
February 18, 1907. 
Dick’s Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Gentlemen,—We have been using your 
patent mailer for several years now and 
its work has been so satisfactory, that we 

believe it 1s the best on the mar- 
ket. We have been able to address 
4500 single wrappers in 40 min- 
utes, a record we do not think 
could be equaled with any other 
5 machine. Yours very truly, 
etal THE LEADER PRINTING CO. 
Price, $20.25— without royalty Per L. R. Wolf, Jr. 
For further information, address 





Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Ud’ advise tbe use of Walley’s 

Glueine Padding Cement tn 
Binding Pads or itn place of glue for 
every purpose. ‘It is better tban tbe 
best,’’ being stronger, more flerible and 
more durable than any otber cement on 
the market. UUrite for Points on Pads. 

C. P. Walley Co., 11 Franktort St., W. Vv. 


Agencies 
Ringsley Paper Co., 174 St. Clair St., Cleveland, ©. 
3obn Carter Co., 102 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
American Standard Paper Co., 23 W. stb St., Pbiladelpbia, Pa. 
Wi. WI. McBride Paper Co., 3rd Hve. & Ross St., Pittsburgb, Pa. 


ape amaeTpumapepmladnamemarent |. 
™! GOOD LUCK and PROSPERITY 


You can bring good luck to 
yourself and materially in- 
crease your prosperity by 
using the Hansen labor- 
saving productions 



































HANSEN COMPLETE 














HANSEN’S BEVELED 
QUADS @ QUOTATIONS 








MITERING MACHINE 


Patented 


plete and accurate machine on the market. 


190-192 Congress St., Boston 


Seen eee eee eee 
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The Hansen complete Mitering Machine is the most com- 
The rule holder 
has an angle of 90 degrees, so when placed in the centre you 
can mitre square sets without changing its position. It is 
set by a pin for any desired angle, having no lines to guess at, 
the operator obtains the required angle positively accurate. 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS REGARDING OUR LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR PRINTERS 


THE H. C HANSEN TYPE FOUNDRY 


18-Pt. Swastika Outline Border (the Good Luck emblem) 36 inches, $1.75. 


CI eeenen ene enenene een onsen ene ne none n nen 


Pat. applied for 
Cast on angles of 45, 54, 60, 72 and 78 degrees, they allow 
a variety of arrangements in angular set-ups never before ob- 
tained without the loss of much valuable time. By using 
the Beveled Quotations and Quads lines can be set on an 
angle and justified perfectly. Forms may be set on any of 
the above angles without the use of Plaster Paris or paper. 


43 Centre St., New York 


Set in Buffalo Outline, Hunnewell, and Hunnewell Italic 


Se een enone een ee ee 














Labor-Savers to the Printer 








CHAMPLIN 


Type & Machinery Co. 
121 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 








All Printers’ 





Necessities 





Specialties: 
Patent Combination Chases 
American Press Seat 
Electricity and Slip-Sheet Device 
Miller Saw-Trimmer 


make an error. 








Try the Worth of this 


ADDING 


MACHINE 
FREE | 


Prove at our expense that it will do everything 
that any $150 to $375: Adding: Machine can do 
(except‘print) and do it Quicker. 
subtracts, multiplies, 
999,999,999 — the full capacity of any machine. 


Why Pay 
$150 to $375 


for an Adding Machine when the Rapid Com- 
puter—at only $25—is built of the same high- 
class materials and expert workmanship and 
is sold under an eq tee? 


For TWO 
WEEKS 


es, etc., up to 


0 





Dance j 
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TOTO B.S 
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It adds, 








The Rapid Computer 


adds within one cent of one billion. Can't 
Simple in construction; has a 
patented gear movement not found in any other 
adding machine. That's why it can be sold at 
a low price. That’s why it is quicker than any 
large machine and more easily operated. 

ONE turn of the resetting knob on side of 
machine and it is ready for the next problem. 
Let us send you a Rapid Computer, express 
prepaid. Try it two weeks. 
pay for it; if not, send it back. We take all 
the risk. Catalog Free. 


RAPID COMPUTER CO. 


250 Lake Shore Rd., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


If satisfactory, 



































































Does everything any other 
Perforator will do, and 
does it Quicker and Better. 

Does many things no other Per- 
forator can do. Is therefore 
in a class by itself. 

Machine’s Speed limited only 
by Speed of Operator. 
No Swelling or Pounding of 
Stock, making numbering and 
binding easier. 

It does not punch holes through 
the paper, but makes a clean 
cut, leaving no burr on under 
side. 

The only machine that can 

be equippedto Perforate, 

Cut, Trim and Score Pa- 

per all at One Operation. 















Your Special Attention is 
called to the fact that perfo- 
rations can be made on the 
Carlton Rotary Perforat- 
ing Machine before being 
— and printing success- 

lly done thereafter. 











It makes the Neatest, 
Cleanest, Smoothest 
Perforation in the World. 
It will Pay for Itself in 
Time Saved. 









No Tapes, 
No Rubber Bands, 
No Gears 


Standard Sizes—30 ins. wide 
Special Sizes made to order. 














London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria St. Cape Town, S. Africa—19 St. George’s House. 
Sydney, N. S. W.— Stock Exchange Bldg. 
ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the Carlton. It’s yours for the asking 


For SALE By PRINCIPAL DEALERS anp PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES in UNITED STATES anp CANADA. 
PARSONS BROTHERS, 20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 


Wellington, New Zealand —7 Grey St. 


Mexico City, Mex.—Calle del Puente Quebrado 17 
Havana, Cuba—Calle Enna 2 and 4. 



















NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., KANSAS CITY, MO., U. S. A. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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REQUIRE 


THE WHITLOCK 


HAS ALL THE GOOD QUALITIES 


D IN A CYLINDER PRESS 








AQOrH4-T< 














ITS POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Thorough Distribution 


These features have made it famous as a money-saver 
and as a money-maker. A chance to prove the 
Whitlock’s merits is all we ask. Apply as below. 








Rigid Impression 
Exact Register 
Highest Speed 
Honest Material 
‘Good Workmanship 


AQOra-r< 


























AGENCIES COVERING 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., 
44 West Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Messrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 10 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet St.,London, E.C. 











| The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS > 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, 23d Street and Broadway 
Ld BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 
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All Sizes 
5-point to 36-point 
Body Type, Display Type 
Borders, Spaces and Quads 


For All Kinds of Work 
Plain or Intricate 
All Sizes 5-point to 14-point 
Any Measure Up to 60 Picas 


The Monotype 


Scribner’S Magazine 
Atlantic MOnthly 
McClure’s Magazine 

Ladies’ HomE Journal 


American Magazine 
MetrOpolitan 
The DeliNeator 
Town TOpics 
SmarT Set 
Everybod Y’s Magazine 
CosmoPolitan 
ArEna 
WorlD’s Work 


Putnam’s Monthly 
National MAgazine 
VoGue 
Pearson’s MAgazine 
Outing MagaZine 
LIfe 
Country Life iN America 
Saturday Evening Post 
Appleton’S Magazine 


“Oh! well, it’s a good enough machine for tabular work, but—” 


The leading American Magazines use the Monotype. 
Why? There is nothing but straight matter in them! 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company | 


1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia 


Where all communications, including those relating to sales, should be addressed 


Represented by 


F. H. Greene, 398 Broadway, New York 

C. M. Skerrett, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago 
J. E. Lewis, 170 Summer St., Boston 

J. S. Misximen, 303 Panama Bldg., St. Louis 





Epw. Cummins, 1102 Mission St., San Francisco 
R. L. Hunter, 1 Bruce Bldg., Nashville 

J. S. Remuart, Yonge Street Arcade, Toronto 
C. Wortuincton, 336 Temple Court, Denver 
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SET IN MONOTYPE SERIES NOS. 37 AND 86 AND MONOTYPE BORDER 














Condensed Caslon 


T IS needless to call attention to the great 
popularity of the Inland Type Foundry’s 
Caslon family of type faces, which includes 
the original Caslon Old Style, Caslon Old 
Style Italic, New Caslon, New Caslon Italic, 
Heavy Caslon and Caslon Text. These faces 
have made for themselves a large place in all 
the best printing offices of the country. 
Printers will, therefore, welcome the latest 
addition to the already large Caslon family—the 
Condensed Caslon— specimen lines of which 
will be found on the other side of this insert. 
The Condensed Caslon, like the other roman 
members of the family, is sold in weight fonts up 
to and including 18-Point at body-type prices. 
The family is still growing and there is no 
danger of its dying out, nor of losing its popu- 
larity. If you want faces that are going to 
last, buy the Caslons. 


Inland Type Foundry 


Saint Louis = Chicago New York 


‘ 


BORDER NOS, 1858, 2458, 3658. BACKGROUND BORDER NOS. 180001, 240001, 360001. ORNAMENT No 72022. 





CON DEN SED D CASLON SERIES. 


Manufactured by INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


Rrenwstl Bie aS 


i DIAN Relics 


SPRINGS frst’ 


H h| Q MODERN MEN 
ats an Use New Type $4 


IN BOXES BOOKS IN PRINT 
Number Seventeen 3 


Nent Back § iiiiiaait 


Se ae A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 


GRE L T MEN Use Inland Type and Material 5 


SERIES. OF CONDENSED CASLON 


Will Greatly Help in Building Up a 6 
Brig t leads eae 

50 LONG AS COMPOSITORS CONFINE 

Themselves to Their Own Field of Type 3 


4A, $5.25 , C. $2.60 
8-Point, 46a 24A, $2.25 L. C. $1.15, C. $1.10 


ONE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES A DESIGNER 
Of Title Pages Should Learn is to Use as Few Type 
aces as Possible for an Effective, Well-Balanced 90 


L. C. $1.05, C. $0.95 


Point, 52a 26A, $2.00 
IT nef pen hy A SAFE RULE TO SETA os nd 
Page a's Babe Pt Normal Fa pombe Rev 
z Holds Tra n the Use of Extended Letters Only on Bro: ad 5678 


96-POINT IN PREPARATION 








Just Once— 


That is, if you are one of 
the few who have never 
tried our twenty-five cent 


Boxer Black 


HERE’S OUR 

Guarantee eae Ink Sees] 
Our guarantee to any 
printer sending us an 


order for Boxer Black: ; : 
WE AGREE to pay then try it, by a sample 


israet ails oa order, just once, twill do 
idl more toward convinc- 
ing you of the “proven 
quality” than the human 


language can tell you. 
































The risk 1s ours—not yours 


QIK“ PSSOnyyzeKA. BKK 
EMR) 





EE mel 


The Big Four Printing Ink Company 


BRANCH OFFICES Main OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Oe eenene hace, wisn cance BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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HANG ONTO ’EM 


Because you have no art department is no reason you 
should ‘‘shy’’ at an illustrated job of printing. An 
advertising firm will ‘‘nab” it if you don’t, and this 
surely doesn’t put money in your purse. 

We’ve made specially for you and your customers 


400 Advertising Cuts 


in one and two colors—all original—that will fit any bit of 
good work you want to turn out. These cuts are not a 
lot of ‘‘junk,’’ but are made by our own artists, who know 
how to make clean, strong drawings. The FOUR num- 
bers of THE HERRICK CUT BOOK show these cuts and 
will be sent to business firms upon receipt of 25 cents. 














If you find that these books are of no REAL value to you, 
we'll send back your money. It isn’t just your quarter 
we want, but your orders for cuts. 


Send 25 cents to-day. 


THE HERRICK PRESS 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF SPECIAL DRAWINGS 


931 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO | 




















Kidder wz" Machinery 





By means of the Multiple 


Our New Two = color Feed and Cut all the opera- 


tions are repeated two or 


Eighth-medium Press three times to each impres- 


sion, so that only one outfit | passe 
The most profitable and the most reliable is required foreach operation _—_— 


ticket printing-press on the market. neecaemaenderragel 
ets, one color each side, of 


It prints two colors on one side of the IOO,OOO 


web and one on the other, numbers, 


cuts the corners, cross perforates, slits, per hour 


perforates lengthwise, cuts off and rewinds nse lie aiid 

















Kidder Press Co. 261 Broadway, New York 


Head Office and Works at Dover, New Hampshire 
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Sprague f lectric (ompany 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DIRECT-CURRENT ELECTRIC MOTORS 


OF SUPERIOR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 








HE above picture represents our new Bulletin No. 

2293, which contains a great many illustrations of 

our motors connected to many kinds of machines 

used in printing, engraving, lithographing, bookbinding, 

stereotyping, etc. All managers of the above mentioned 

establishments should have a copy, as it shows the most 

approved equipments in modern practice, and offers an 

opportunity to increase the output and reduce the power 

expense. A copy will be sent free if request is made 
upon firm’s letter-sheet. 


General Offices: 527-531 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago St. Louis Boston Baltimore Pittsburg New Orleans San Francisco 
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DEXTER 


The Dexter Automatic Printing-press Feeder. 


A pile of 12,000 to 15,000 sheets can be put into a Dexter 

Pile Feeder by the truck-loading system in five minutes. 

Thus the time required for loading is not a matter of 
serious consideration. 


A material increase in output guaranteed. 








“wr DEXTER BOLDER CO. «nc 
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Dexter Folding Machines 


Dexter 3-fold Parallel Folder Dexter 3-fold Parallel Folder 


First fold through long way of sheet First fold through narrow way of sheet 


Dexter Pony Parallel Folder 


Makes two parallel folds 





Dexter Quadruple Magazine Folder Dexter Double-16 Folder 


Delivers quadruple 8’s and 16's, with edges cut open With parallel attachments 


WE MANUFACTURE THE GREATEST VARIETY AND THE BEST FOLDERS IN THE MARKET 


2"! DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


T.W. & C. B. Sueripan Co., London, Eng. Main OrFice AND Factory PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 


Australia, Auex. Cowan & Sons | NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, JoHN Dickinson & Co. Southern Agents—J. H. ScHRoeTer & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban Southwestern Agent—F. A. VENNEY, Dallas, Tex. 









































The New Graduated Star Composing Stick 








ee 3 
MELLEL 





Pat. Oct. 31, 1905. 
(FRONT VIEW) (BACK VIEW) 
Manufactured in four lengths and two depths, in either brass or Will retain absolute close adjustment. Warranted accurate to 
steel, plain or nickel-plated. one thousandth part of an inch, 


A Tool of Quality for Particular Printers 


Is the result of careful study, embracing improvements over all 
present ‘‘old-timers,’’ filling a long-felt want of the printers — 


ACCURACY, DURABILITY AND QUICK ADJUSTMENT 


All the sticks now in general use, except the STAR, are simple adaptations and variations in construction of the first common 
screw stick, depending solely upon the flange of the body of the tool for alignment and rigidity of the fixed and adjustable abut- 
ments. Not so with the STAR COMPOSING STICK, as it is provided with two secure anchors against springing out of line. 

THE STAR STICK is made to withstand all the hard usage; easy and quick to adjust, has no eccentric movement to set 
half-em measure; can not slip when once set; measure will not be altered nor the Stick injured if it should fall to the floor; it is 
light and is made from best tempered metal ; ’is made without the old-time ‘‘holes’? to wear larger nor pegs to wear smaller. 

THE STAR STICK has the proper allowance for ‘‘squeeze’’ to make lines lift when locked with machine-set matter. A 
multiple of short measures set in this stick make up correctly with lines set the combined length of the short ones. 

Write for complete information. Our illustrated circular will tell you all. Get the newest, the best equipment for your plant. 


THE STAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
17 West Washington Street Seg descriptive article, page 386, — SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


July, 1907, INLAND PRINTER 











LOOSE-LEAF LEDGER PUNCH 
THE MONITOR MULTIPLEX PUNCH 


First--Made to last. 
Second--Quick and easy to set. 


“set up” punches for a job. No screw-drivers or other téols required to place 
punches in position. One movement of the one lever sets all punches. 


I: IS NOT NECESSARY to throw off the belt to insert punches or to 


Punches will not crawl from position during operation of punching. 
Punches driven perpendicular preserves perfect register and prevents wear on dies. 


More stock punched at one operation than on any other machine made. 


MONITOR MULTIPLEX--Power MONITOR DUPLEX--Foot Power 
Also, Single Punching Machines, Bench Punches, etc. 





MADE IN CHICAGO BY 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


8 Reade St., NEW YORK 197 S. Canal St., CHICAGO 220 Devonshire St., BOSTON 
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Any concern can produce a numbering 
machine, but it takes years of experience 
to produce one as good asthe . 
Carried in stock by all Dealers 4 (9 
Model 30] Te oae 


Five-wheel Machine to sugeatteily 
number from | to 





Five-wheel Machine to automatically 
number from | to 


MB 12345 W [Maren | NB 12345 
Reduced Price, $12 q settee ae Reduced Price, $12 


Size, % x 15% inches. ; , Size, % x 1% inches. 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY Machines to Number Backwards 
331-341 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A. made to order without extra charge. 


Any style ‘ No.”’ Slide 
furnished without extra charge. 


You don’t know what a good . 
numbering machine is until “| LAS E. ’ 7 =. Eee: 
you use the 





7 


MACHINE FOLDING vs. HAND FOLDING 
The ANDERSON 


wins 6 to 1 


F you have covers, end-sheets or other single- 
fold work to do, our High-Speed, Single-Fold 
Machine would be a great profit-producer for 

you, because the smallest girl in your bindery can 
fold more than 5,000 per hour with it. 


ron runTopees “6 MC. F. ANDERSON & COMPANY 
394-398 Clark Street, Chicago 














Our 


1 i» The Curtis 

a By oe | Steel Die 
Embossing. 

_ Presses 


Special 

















The demand for our Presses has 
grown to such an extent that our present 
facilities are inadequate, and we now 
have in course of construction 


A New Plant located 


at Belleville, Illinois 








built to meet our requirements. We 
will occupy our new plant on October 


1, 1907. 


If you are on the market for an Embossing Press, then let us send 
you full particulars; get our prices, study closely the advantages of the 
Curtis product, the universal popularity of our Die Presses — then you 
will understand better why we have grown to such proportions as to 
require larger producing facilities. 


White to-day for our new catalog. It is interesting. 


Modern Machine Co. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


i 
| EASTERN AGENT MEXICO AGENT | 
| H. HINZE, 88 Centre Street, New York City HUNT & FLOSSEL, 440 Coliseor Nuevo, Mexico, D. F. 



































SCOTT SHEET.FEED ROTARY SCOTT SHEET-FEED TWO-COLOR ROTARY 











YOU OUGHT TO WRITE 


AND FIND OUT OR GO AND SEE A 


SCOT  Twworvoitx ROTARY 


WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDER ATTACHED 
WHICH PRINTS FROM CURVED PLATES ON ONE SIDE OF SHEET AT A SPEED UP TO 


THREE THOUSAND PER HOUR 





The Scott All-Size Rotary 


WHICH CUTS OFF AND PRINTS 


ANY LENGTH OF SHEET DESIRED 
AT A SPEED UP TO : 


~ 7000 PER HOUR 


AND DELIVERS THE PRODUCT 
FLAT ON A DELIVERY TABLE 


READY FOR FOLDER OR PAPER CUTTER 


IS A VERY GOOD PROPOSITION 
DO NOT DELAY. BE PREPARED FOR THE 8-HOUR DAY 





NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row 

CHICAGO OFFICE, . 321 Dearborn Street a Ter cott O 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 112 N. Fourth Street 9 
BOSTON OFFICE, . . . 7 Water Street a , 

Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York Plainfield, New Jersey, Ui, S. A. 

















SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY PRESS SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY COLOR PRESS 


























1908 


alendar 
Pads 


Large Stock 
Low Prices 


Prompt Shipment 
Order Early 


ADDRESS 


Monasch Lithographing Co. 


500-512 5th St., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















HUBER’S COLORS 
IN USE SINCE 1780 











J. M. HUBER 


113-115 VINE STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 
133 PEARL STREET, . . Boston, MAss. 
350 DEARBORN STREET, . CHICAGO, ILL. 
233 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


PRINTING 
— INK§ =~ 


The steady growth in demand for J. M.Huber’s 
Printing Inks has necessitated the establishment 
of the above mentioned branches. Customers in 
the near-by territories will do well to order Inks 
from the nearest branch, thereby saving time. 


J.M. HUBER 


Manufacturer of Dry Colors, Varnishes, 
Printing and Lithographic Inks 


Main Office, 275 Water Street, NEW YORK 
Factory, 222-252 Fortieth Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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L_’Cutter 





SELF-CLAMPING 











‘‘Better Than Ever’’ 





Triple Geared. 


No Single-geared Cutter has equal 
Durability or Strength. 


High-grade in every respect. 
Guaranteed Accurate, Strong and Fast. 





CATALOGUE AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


Child Acme Cutter Co. 


Manufacturing only Cutting Machines 


33-37 Kemble Street - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





41 Park Row 


te 











THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Jobber has range from 
35x48 to 14x21 inches 


The man who has never used a Drop-Roller Folding Machine may be unable to 
see much difference between a Chambers and some others. He often does not appre- 
ciate the value of these differences. The man in the bindery, however, who runs the 
machine, who has to get out the work, who makes the changes from one job to another 
and who is with the machine day to day, year in and year out — HE KNOWS. 

His experience places the Chambers at the top on every point of merit. 

The new 440 is away beyond any previous production in the Folding Machine 
line. It sells on merit and on a smaller margin of profit for the builder. 


The price ts in the machine 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 


























A Great Problem Solved 


Two or 








more colo rs 





printed 
COVER BOTTOM GUIDES 
at a speed - WITH GUMMED PAPER 


from 


2,000 to coe! STOCK MUST BE CUT SQUARE AND DUKES GUIDE 
7 500 = SET SQUARE WITH THE SHEET AND BOTTOM GUIDES 
b 


impressions 


PUT ONLY YB INCH OF THE POINTS 
[ OF PINS THROUGH TYMPAN SHEET 
per hour Patented January 22, 1907 


“i PUSHERS MUST BE FULLY EXTENDED rete ann aine 
wit. WHEN ATTACHING FOR WORK 


Dukes reiting Side Guide 


AUTOMATIC— for all makes of platen presses 





The only “ Feed-Guide” ever put on the market that positively does the work. 

Guaranteed to do 95 per cent. of the work in the average print-shop. 

It is without a peer for ordinary job printing. 

By using this device it obviates the necessity of “flying the sheet” and reduces 
the spoilage to a minimum. 

It enables the most inexperienced feeder to do the most difficult color work at 
a speed from 2,000 to 2,500 per hour. . 

It can be adjusted as easily as an ordinary quad, and almost the entire size of 
the platen and chase can be utilized. 

STOCK CAN BE FED WITHIN ONE-HALF INCH FROM IT 
AND GET ACCURATE REGISTER. 

It comes to a dead stop before taking the impression. 


This Guide was patented by a practical printer, and was used by him over 
three years before applying for a patent. 


495 4G aay 


Guaranteed to do all we claim or money refunded. Sent on 30 days’ trial. 


Price, $2 KEPT IN REPAIR FOR FIVE YEARS. 
For sale by all Printers’ Supply houses. 





Printers DUKE & DUKE Stereotypers 


ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES 


2933 Diamond St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


Send for Samples of Work done Our Printing Plant is for sale 
with this Guide at a bargain 


























They-run-while-you-load 


He Who Investigates Buys Continuous Feeders 





He Who Does Not Investigate often buys 
to the advantage of his fellow craftsmen 





KK A 


CROSS PAPER FEEDER CoO. 


185 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Southern Agents 


LONDON 
LEIPZIG ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PARIS 
































No. 133 


Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


° nena 
ass soe ev vy 


Se, 


sg 


= 
Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. §. A. 


Agencies Chicago, 

New York, . . . Thos. Crofts Champlin Type & Machinery Co. 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 
London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 











~~ - ~ 


Our message to every good Printer 


YOU DON'T HAVE TO BUY an engraving plant and run it yourself in order to get good 
half-tones, good zinc etchings and good color plates. “You can safely estimate on printing the 
finest class of work for your home customer, provided you order or stipulate that your customer 
order his plates from The Lammers Shilling Company. 





The Lammers Shilling kind of printing plates puts your facilities as a good printer on a par 
with the claims made by the larger printing offices. 
Beware of cheap plates—“ junk.” One experience may ruin all your chances of ever build- 
ing a good reputation as a printer. 
Remember we are strictly Artists and Engravers — not Printers.. One quality only. Our artists 
and designers plan dummies for catalogues and booklets prepared ially for your customer, thus 
giving you a chance to compete for good jobs. A reasonable charge is made for their services, 


Fe on the time consumed on your work. Modern Commercial Art sent free to those writing on 
le! 


their letter-head. No postals. 


te Hammers Gyhilling Come 


Artists, Engravers and Designers of Printed Advertising, 
15% Floor Heyworth Bldg. : 
Hadinene’ adie Chicagolll. 











O BUY A PRESS because of its low price is the 
most expensive folly that a printer can indulge in. 
Remember the pressroom is the profit-earning branch of 
a printing business. Better economize (as it were) in 
labor, ink, rent, anything rather than in presses. The 
best machinery will prove the cheapest every time. The 


Golding Jobber 


costs a little more than other job presses on the market. 
But the difference in the quantity and quality of the 
work done on the Golding Jobber compared with the 
‘cheaper in price’’ presses will pay over one thousand per 
cent on the slight difference. Ask for a booklet descrip- 
tive of the Golding Jobber. 


GOLDING MFG. CO. 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 
Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Tools, Etc. 








NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GOLDING ART JOBBER No. 18 
12 x18 
































The Juengst Gatherer 
Collator and Jogger 


WITH STITCHER ATTACHED 





FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 


The only Gathering Machine 


which detects imperfect signatures 


Built in all sizes, with or without the stitcher attached 


See description on another page of this magazine 


GEO. JUENGST @& SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N.Y. 




















Nothing is more valuable than time 


IF YOU CAN SAVE TIME YOU WILL ALSO BE SAVING MONEY 


Our No. 8 FOUR- vrictiszeaaly 2eepied 


ROD EMBOSSER 


A TIME-SAVER 





and will help you save money by tuming out more and 
better work than can be done on other makes of machines 





A Few 
Good 


Points 


Ease of operation 


Extreme evenness 
and power of 
impression 


Maximum of 
rigidity with a 
minimum 
of vibration 


Highest possible 
speed with the 
least expenditure 
of power 


Quiet in operation 
Easily adjusted 
Very durable 


Construction 
guaranteed and 
machine 
guaranteed to do 
satisfactory 
work 


No. 8 FOUR-ROD EMBOSSING PRESS 


This 
Ma chine 


can not be 
excelled for 
bookbinders’ work 
and will take in 
any size work 


up to 16 x 20 
S 


AN 
INKING 
ATTACH- 
MENT 


can be furnished 
for this machine 
that for general 
excellence is 
unsurpassed 


SEND FOR 
descriptive 
circulars and 


prices 





We have a catalogue full of TIME-SAVING machinery which we will gladly forward on request 


The Standard Machinery Company 


(SUCCESSORS TO GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS) 


CHAS. E. WHEELER 


Main Office and Works NEW YORK OFFICE 
General Manager and Treasurer 


MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 41 Park Row 


Address all correspondence to Main Office and Works, Mystic, Connecticut 

















The Finishing Touch to Platen Presses is the K N I F E 
Eckman ~ 


tm ET 

Vibrating GRINDERS gt Sa NE, 

Distributor S1x STYLES, TWENTY-NINE SIZEs, for . : 
knives from two to thirteen feet long. 


It increases the output, saves double rolling, gives perfect distribution. For Printers, Publishers, Lithogra- 
The attachment rides the regular roller-carriage of the press, as shown. phers, Paper Mills, etc. Prices from $50 
The vibrating movement overcomes the streaks, etc., in half-tone and tint to$soo. Fine descriptive catalog rom $52 
forms, which heretofore were only partially overcome by double rolling. free on request. :: :: :: Writeto us, 


Write NOW. Made and sold by 


A. W. HALL & CO., 327 Dearborn St., Chicago} | BALDWIN, TUTHILL 
Afterward you can remove or replace it in an instant, & BOLTON 


WAS~ We move, rebuild and repair all Folding and Feeding Machinery. 56-78 Seventh Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S, A, 








The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for **No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT which contains more valuable meat.’ ”’ 


Beutacher Buch-wnid Che Britiah Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Sipindrurker MONTHLY Acknowledged as the pour. Me instructor of the craft. 
PUBLICATION Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 
best in rpegreey- With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 
very n 


i int i for “‘ lifting.” umber contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 


with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign and its best exponent. 
Countries, 14s.—post free. Sample Copy, Is. PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 55 Cents. 


+ ubscriptions will be receiv NLAND Co., Chi . 
Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker einen ><a ania 


ee eee RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - ~- BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY LEICESTER and LONDON 








: You have large sheets to print on your jobber. You have no room on your tympane 
D e P &F C sheet 10 fasten a gauge. Nothing to feed to. What are you todo? Look into these 
inse, rage O. | [Improved Extension Feed Guides 
| es. 








Electrotypers = I 
Ni Cc k e ] typers and They are fastened by the tympan-bail and haveadjustable guides 


and tongues. According to theconstruction of your press the ex- 

: tent of adjustment is limited, but if allowed their full capacity they 

t e r e ot e r fy will gauge a sheet anywhere from about 1 inch above to 2 inches 

below the lower edge of the tympan-sheet. They are easily ap- 

plied and removed by a simple method explained with the goods. 
Sold by all leading typefounders and dealers, or by 


167 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO |: E. L. MEGILL, Patentee & Mfr., 60 Duane St., New York 


é 4 For smaller sheets, yse any of MEGILL’S GUIDES or GAUGE PINS. MEGILL'S 
Telephones: Main 260; Auto 8279 AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAUGE for colorwork is a simple and effective device for 
gsetting sheets to absolutely perfect register. 














bee 





Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN WARD, F. R. P. S. 


z 

James White Pa df F : Established January, 1894. 

[ 0, — FRE SC: LOA 
(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 3 Sy) AN Y : =< y 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVERS 





TRADE-MaARK S 
COVER AND BOOK _ | |" “kertistttsistoncityet tirter. tet dete tm 
PAPERS Dawsarn & Ward, Ltp., 6 Farringdon Av., Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 
210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw YORK 
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The Best Paper-Cutting Knife for All Kinds of Work 





The Cleveland Machine Knife Company 
942 to 948 West Street : Cleveland, Ohio 
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Etching Inks 3 
a 


~ 
Letterpress Inks 
Lithographic Inks 
Copper Plate Inks 
Steel Plate Inks 
Proving Inks 
Cover Inks 
Chromatic Inks 
Transfer Inks 
Celluloid Inks 














Buffalo Printing Ink Works 










FOR EVERY PURPOSE 











gore Inks ) 


English White Lake 
Lacquers 

Bronze Powders 
Varnishes 





























BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











— 




















The Printing 


Multi-Process Press Wo" 


The most economical producer, the fastest, simplest; covering the widest scope 
of printing, and with more colors than any press made. 


No curved plates ; absolute register ; per- Prints on anything from onion-skin to cardboard. 
fect distribution; high speed. Now in use by the largest printers. 


This is our 9x12 > press recently installed in New York City. Prints from a roll, four colors on face, two on back. 
Perforates, punches, slits, numbers, collates or rewinds and cuts to any size or shape all at one operation. Speed, 5,000 
to 10,000 impressions per hour. Machines in all the large cities, and on exhibition in New York. 


HENRY DROUET, Sales Agent, 176 Fulton St. NEW YORK CITY 








Vital Features 


In a paper cutter, knife 
control, bed support, ample 
power and absolute accu- 
racy are vital features. 

How well they are taken 
care of in 


Lever 


Te Advance x. 


is told in a descriptive cir- 
cular which will be sent you 
on request. It contains in- 
formation you should have. 

















Sol d by Manufactured by Salesroom and 


< Warehouse 
: Dealers | The Challenge Machinery Co. | ,, Vee"... 
verywhere Grand Haven, Mich. Chicago 
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U.P.M.Vacuum Bronzing Machine 





THE MACHINE TO BUY, BECAUSE 


It keeps the loose bronze inside of the machine, returning it to the fountain, and 
does away with the expensive waste of bronze and unhealthful conditions which 
are unavoidable in operating other bronzing machines. Q It bronzes and dusts in 
one operation. Q Every-day use under actual working conditions has 
demonstrated its superiority over every other machine. 








FOR PARTICULARS, WRITE 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON Anle Manufacturers 12 Spruce St., NEW YORK 
WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, Agents, 337 Dearborn Street, Chicago 











J 
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Linotype Machines 


Model No. 1 7wo-/etter Linotypes. $1,900.00 


Easy Terms L Wh D ly . 

F.O.B. Boston MMe. tale C Lvery 
Each and every machine has: been 
fully rebuilt from the base up, and 
any part showing wear has been re- 
placed withanew one. Our absolute 


guarantee goes with each machine. 

















Each machine fitted with new two- 
letter matrices (face and style 
of your own selection). 








Each machine fitted with new space- 
bands, universal mold, and guaran- 
teed to turn out as good slugs as 
a new machine from the factory. 

















Don’t wait indefinitely for 
a machine. Buy ours and 
get immediate delivery. 




















C.W. Seaward Company 


251 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


























WE MANUFACTURE THE FINEST GRADES OF 


Onion-skin and Typewriter 
Papers 


and we are the leading manufacturers in the United States 
for this class of sess 




















We also make a fine line of Light- 
weight Papers for Tablet Compa- 
nies and Manufacturing Stationers 


Printers and Stationers will not go astray if they ask their 
dealer for our papers. Our goods are handled by the leading 
houses of the country. Correspond with us. Get our 
samples, and let us prove our assertion as to 
the quality of the papers we manufacture 




















Esleeck Manufacturing Company 


TURNERS FALLS., MASS., U.S. A. 











the Smith & Winchester Mfg Co. 


Office and Works, SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN.., U.S. A. 


Sole Manufacturers and Owners of 


THE CELEBRATED CRANSTON 
OVERCUT and UNDERCUT 

POWER and LEVER 

AUTO, FOOT and HAND CLAMPING 


aper 
Cutters 


Die Presses 

Paper Bag Machines 
Friction Clutches 
Paper Machinery 


Prices upon application. 
Our new Catalogue B handsomely illustrates and fully 
describes above machines. Write for copy. 





























POWERFUL 


WICKERSHAM 
QUOIN 


No, 1— 56 x 2 inches 
No, 2— 34 x 2 inches 


2,000,000 in Use 


Conquer where 
Others Fail 
PosITIVE HOLD 
DIRECT SPREAD 
No SKEW 
PERFECT REGISTER 
GREATEST TIME-SAVERS 


Regular Keys SiO PONE KEY 
Minikin Keys Sancta i FITS ALL 


Pressman’s Keys WICKERSHAM| “5 THREE DEVICES 


MORTON LOCK-UP 


Foot or Side Stick and Quoins in one piece. 


41 lengths, 8 in. to 26 in. All book, news and job measures. 


STEPHENS EXPANSION LOCK 
4sizes. Expand 4% to 841, inches. 


WICKERSHAM QUOIN COMPANY 
174 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON, U.S.A. 

















A Perfect Process-- 
Several hundred up- 
A P ert ect to-date printers now 
— a use our time-tested 
Imitation == 
—— notice our 
B colored insert in Sep- 
Ty pe Wri t t C72 tember Inland Printer? 
. Ae have not seen it, 
ook for it—it will in- 
Let ter terest you—it shows 
what can be accom- 
plished by this economical and perfect reproduction process. 
The up-to-date business man of to-day wants his 
stationery, his letters, in fact all his mail, to possess that 
clear-cut and original character. With the 
Typeribbon Process 
results can be had in a simple manner, convenient and 
inexpensive—no special apparatus and no royalties to pay. 
Letters printed in purple, blue, black, green or red with 
typewriter ribbons, for use on any typewriter, so that a 
perfect letter is secured when name is filled in. 
Don’t pass this opportunity. Write us to-day for further 
information. Complete instruction-book with order. 
The Typeribbon Mfg. Co. 
Patten Building, Chicago 








IF YOU WANT TO BUILD A TRADE WITH THE 
FRENCH PRINTERS 


SEND YOUR CATALOGUES AND TERMS TO THE 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(PARIS BRANCH) 
THE LEADING IMPORTERS OF 


AMERICAN MACHINERY 


FOR THE FRENCH PRINTING TRADE, 


(Shipping Agents: The American Express Company.) 


FONDERIE CASLON, 13, Rue Sainte Cecile, PARIS 














THE DOWNING 


DUSTER 


for bronze work 
without dust 


Dusts bronzed sheets 
perfectly clean, doing 
the work of six girls. 
Fills a great need in 
every shop. Always 
ready. 


DOWNING DUSTER CO. 
Box 758 Milwaukee, Wis. 








C-W MOTOR 


One of the many examples of C-W Motor equipment of printing 
machinery shown in our new Bulletin 87-O. 


QOcKERT WHE ELep 


AMPERE, N. J. 





























THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 


Outver Baker Mra. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. 
Ss. Makers of Art Calendars and Special- 
ties for Advertising. Samples of calendars in 
half-tone, duo half-tone and 3-color half-tone 
furnished only upon receipt of price on a 
basis of 40 to 50 per cent discount from the 
1,000 price; orders for samples not solicited 
except from those who propose to push our 
line energetically and exclusively. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 


CRESCENT EmBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
Business Souvenirs, Premiums, Post-cards. 
Novelty News, Chicago, official organ; 
year. 


The 
$l a 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
N. Y. Rulers and adv. thermometers. 


NorTH-WESTERN NoveELty Co., Geneva, III. 


AIR BRUSH. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, Jackson 













blvd., Chicago. 


Send for catalogue P 59. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


BUTLER, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
-ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 

CRESCENT EmBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Crescent Goods.” 


See 


BOOK STAMP ENGRAVERS AND DIE 
SINKERS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. ‘ Art — Skill — Judgment.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickox, W. O., Manuracturine Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machinery, 
numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


THomas GarnaR & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


StapE, Hipp & MELoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Makers of all styles of Brass Rule, 
Printers’ Specialties. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Missour1 Brass Type Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 


BRONZE DUSTERS. 


THE Downine does the work of six girls. Makes 
bronze work a pleasure. Cleans any paper 
perfectly. _No dust. Write Downing Duster 
Co., Box 758, Milwaukee. 


I-10 











CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CRESCENT EmBossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Crescent Goods.’’ 

MEYER-ROTIER PRINTING Co., Milwaukee, offers a 
special calendar proposition to printers, insur- 
ing increased sales and profits; write us. 

New Live of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

SHane, JaMEs H., & Co., 106 Duane st., New 
York. Big bargains in calendars; see dis- 
play ad. 


See 


CALENDAR PADS. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes and 
styles of Calendar Pads for 1908. The best 
and cheapest in the market. Now ready for 
delivery. Write for sample book and prices. 


CALENDARS —TIN MOUNTED. 

AMERICAN FINISHING Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 

Chicago, Il. 

CARBON BLACK. 

Canot, Goprrey L., 940-941 Old South bldg., Bos- 

ton, Mass. 

CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 
Sueparp, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 

CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 
ATLANTIC CARBON WorRKS. Prepared charcoal. E. 
40th st., and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 


BarRNuHarT Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Sole manufacturers of Silver Gloss 
Steel Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Coin Carns (6-hole), any printing, in 1,000 lots, 

$3.75; l-hole cards, any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE Detroit CoIN 
WrapPer (io., Detroit, Mich. 







COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CoPpPER PLATE Co., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


Dursrow & HeaRNE Mre. Co., 
9 Wooster street, New York, 
Counter No. 4207, for count- 
ing number of sheets or pa- 
pers printed, from 0 to 99,- 
999; can be set back; size, 
5% by 4% by 2% in.; in 
use 25 yrs. by best concerns. 








Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for 
job presses, book stitchers, etc., without springs. 
COUNTING MACHINES. 
W. N. Durant Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Counters 
for all makes of presses. See adv. 
CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolution and 
fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Braqgpon, JoHN C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood, zine etching and half-tone. 














CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT EmpossinG Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CaLenpars for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CRESCENT FoLD- 
ERS for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all Special Occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

CRESCENT ApDpRESs Carbs for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
Nove.ties. Write for samples. 

CRESCENT Post Carbs. The finest American 
line of illuminated and embossed cards. 
CaTALOGUE Covers, SHow Carbs, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FINE EMBOSSED WoRK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

Sink Corps AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


Swirt, George W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J., Ma- 
chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE CUTTING. 


AMERICAN FINISHING Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, Ill. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 





DIES— BRASS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. For hats, books, etc. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


BaRnuHArtT Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


BeusterR ELEcTROTYPING Co., THE, 373 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Biomeren Bros., & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


BrigHt’s “OLD RELIABLE” St. Louis ELECTRO- 
TyPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


JuerGeNs Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 


McCaFrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Hor, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ FOIL. 
Crooke, JoHN J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


CrEscENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 
EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 
CresceENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 


“Crescent Goods.” 
FrEUND, WM., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 
EMBOSSING DIES. 
SrrupPMANN, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








EMBOSSING DIES— BRASS. 


LepereR, THE F. J., Co., 400 Guilford st., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
bossing and plate-printing presses. 


Em- 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — BRASS. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. Brass plates for all purposes. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


FreunD, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


ENVELOPE Co., 160 W. Van Buren 
Envelopes of every description. 


AMERICAN 
st., Chicago. 


Ciasp ENVELOPE Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
All styles envelopes with and without fastener 
attachment. 


St. Louis Sticker Co., 105 Pine st., St. 
Louis, Mo. Tension and metal clasp 
envelopes and other special size envel- 
opes manufactured for the trade. Ad- 
vertising, stickers, trading stamps, in 
all color; and shapes. 


TENSION ENVELOPE Co., 22 Reade st., New York. 
Manufacturers of tension and clasp envelopes 
of every description. Also headquarters for all 
special sizes and made-to-order envelopes. 


United States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet paper. Quick deliveries—best values, 
Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass., or 
any of its following DIVISIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co, 
Worcester, Mass. 

United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 

Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Ill. 

P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 

W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


FAN HANDLES. 


NortH-WEsTERN NovELTY Co., Geneva, III. 


FOLDING, FEEDING AND CUTTING 
MACHINES. 

DextER Fouper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway ; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st.; San 
Francisco, 912 Howard st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoATED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GRAPHITE. 
THe S. OpermayerR Co., Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg. Molding and 
for electrotypers. 


Chicago, 
polishing graphite 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Jones, SaMuEL & Co., 56 Carter lane, London, 
Eng. Qur specialty is Gummed Paper; we 
do not make anything else; we can now sup- 
ply it in any size as flat as ungummed paper. 
Write for samples. 


McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New York. 
Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Renowned ” non-curl- 
ing gumméd papers. Always in stock. We 
control the largest output of the best and flat- 
test gummed papers in the world. No waste 
in printing. 


GUMMING. 


LABELS and Papers. American Finishing Co., 113 
W. Harrison st., Chicago, Il 
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INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 

AvuLt & Wisore Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Toronto, Havana, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 

KIENLE & Co., 109-113 S. 5th st., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Manufacturers of lithographic and print- 
ing inks. 

Ray, WittiamM H., Printing INK Mre. Co., 735 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 

ULLMANN-PHILPoTT Co., THE, office and works, 
1592 Merwin st., N.-W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INKS. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., 54 N. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 

GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap & MetaL Works, Fourteenth 

and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rospert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks. Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. New rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 
GARDINER METAL Co., High-grade metals for Lan- 


ston Monotype and all typecasting machines, 
454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CROCKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (16 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 


JeENNEY Evectric MraG. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


SpraGueE ExLectric Co., 527 W. 34th st., New 
York. Electric equipments for printing-presses 
and allied machines a specialty. 


THE Ropsins & Myers Co., Springfield, 0., Di- 
rect-current motors for all machines used in 
the graphic arts. New York office, 66 Cort- 
landt st. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELectrRic & Mra. Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 
EarRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 127 Worth st., New 
york. 
MorGans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 
York, 
The 


OsWEGO MACHINE Works, Oswego, New 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 
Brown & Carver complete line. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PavuL, & Co., Chicago. 


PAPER JOGGERS. 


Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Paper joggers, 
“Giant ” Gordon press brakes, printers’ form 
trucks. See ‘‘ Counters.” 





PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


CRANE Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 


and linen papers. 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 
Estimates given. 


STOLL, CHASs., 
promptly attended to. 


PAPER-RULING PENS. 


THE A. DreDGE RULING PEN Co., 75 
New York. 


Gold st., 


PAPETERIES. 
Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 


Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


Howard and Fay- 
Engravings for the 


ALPHA PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 
ette sts., Baltimore, Md. 
printer. 


BLomGREN Bros., & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 

cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
W electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 
120-120 Sherman st., Chicago. 


Ke.ey, S. J., ENGraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


Co., 73 Fort st., W., 


INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING Co., THE, de- 
signers, illustrators, engravers, and 


PENINSULAR ENGRAVING 
Detroit, Mich. 


SanpeRS ENGRAVING Co., St. Louis, Mo.  Elec- 


trotypers and photoengravers. 


SranpaRD ENGRAVING Co. (Inc.), M. C. Clarke, 
prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 


THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Photoengravers and electrotypers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York EnGravers’ Suppty, H. D. Farquar, 
proprietor, 103 Chambers st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PLATE PRINTING AND EMBOSSING 
PRESSES. 


KeLtTon’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, president, 175 
Elm st., New York city. 


PLATE PRINTING PRESSES. 
Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Plate 
printing and embossing presses. 


POST CARDS. 


CRESCENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


PRESSES. 


DuPLEX PRINTING Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed and Rotary Perfecting Presses. 


Goss PRINTING PRrEss Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 





THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








PRESSES. 
Joun THOMSON Press Co., Nott & East aves., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 


PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


KELSEY Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 


New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Iron Blocks, Wilson Patent Blocks. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Paragon cutters, machinery, type. 
De Boise Bresnan Co., 15 Frankfort st., New 
York. Mfrs. brass rule, wood goods; specialists, 


HartNeETT, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Morgans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morgans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
fork. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS CoMPANY, 406 Pearl] st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BinGHAM’s, SAM’L, Son Mra. Co., 195-207 S. Canal 
st., Chicago; also 514-516 Clark av., St. 
Louis; 1st av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 So. For- 
syth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 Kentucky av., 
Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. 


Buckie Printers’ ROLLER Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Paul, Minn. 


Goprrey & Co. (Wm. C. Squibb), printers’ rollers 
and roller composition, Philadelphia, Pa. Es- 
tablished 1865. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 372 Milwaukee 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 

Witp & Stevens, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BARNHART Bros, & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


Texas Type Founpry Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


DeriscoLtt & FLETCHER, Ellicott and N. Division 
sts., Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in new and re- 
built printers’ machinery. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE Works, 600 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Manufacturers of paper- 
cutters, chases, lead-cutters, ete. We make a 
specialty of repairing and erecting printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery. 

Rosert RoweELL Company, Louisville, Ky. New 

and rebuilt printing machinery. 


Wanner, A F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Tubbs Wood Goods, Type, Presses, etc. 


PRINTING OUTFITS. 


BaRNHART TyPE FounpRy Company, 53-53 
ette st., cor. Leonard, New York. 


Lafay- 


PURCHASING AGENT. 


IsRAEL Doan, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent 
for printers in the purchase of materials or 
machinery of all kinds. Correspondence in- 
vited. 


RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 

Superior Sean & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward av., 
Detroit, Mich. Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 
die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 


RULERS AND YARDSTICKS. 
NortTH-WESTERN Nove.Lty Co., Geneva, Ill. Manu- 
facturers only; we are not after your agents. 
SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CrEscENt Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.” 





STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Buatcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton st., Chicago. 

GARDINER MetaL Co., manufacturers of high- 
grade metals, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap AND MeTAL Works, 14th and 
Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL. 


Crooke, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


CALENDARS, Hangers and Maps, American Finish- 
ing Co., 113 W. Harrison st., Chicago, Il. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


United States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet pa- 
pers made at Morgan Envelope Co., Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 

BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior Copper Mixed Type. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founpine Co. 
Beekman st., New York city. 

Hansen, H.C., Type Feunpry (established 1872), 
190-192 Congress st., Boston; 43 Center st. 
and 15 Elm st., New York. 

INLAND Type Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 

Park TyPE Founpry pays 20 cents per pound in 
trade. Sells many, any, all new faces Job Type 
6 to 36 point at 30 per cent off regular lists. 
Done at 335-337 West Green st., Louisville, Ky. 

Spencer & Haut Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Specimen books on application. 


63-65 


VARNISHING. 


Post Carbs, Labels, Book Covers and Maps. 
American Finishing Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, Il. 


WOOD TYPE. 


HAMILTON Mra. Co., Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; Eastern factory and warehouse, 
Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood type, 
cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 








Inland Printer 


Technical 


School 





INDORSED 


BY THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


TYPOGRAPHICAL 


UNION 





Post-graduate Courses 


Ambitious craftsmen who wish to perfect themselves in any of the above branches 
should write for descriptive booklets. 


Machine Composition 
Job Composition 


Union Men 


to 


@ Expert instructors. 


Model equipment. 





Letters from graduates of the Machine Composition branch and their employers mailed on request 


Address all correspondence to 








Inland Printer Technical School, 120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 


A. H. MCQUILKIN, Managerz 
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Now Is the Time 





Is this machine antiquated P 

Is this machine constantly needing repairs ? 

Is this the machine I bought a year ago at a trifle cheaper than 
WESEL’S and which has broken down a number of times ? 

Is this the machine that I have since learned was built to sell cheaply 
and not for hard usage P 


Throw It Out! 





WESEL 


IF YOUR BUSINESS IS 





PRINTING 


ELECTROTYPING 


to look over your plant and ask 
yourself seriously — 


It takes courage to do it, but it has 
paid others and it will pay you. 


makes MACHINERY and SUP- 
PLIES that are built for service, speed 


and accurate work. 





STEREOTYPING 


PHOTOENGRAV’G 





Let us tell you about — 
Electric Welded Chases, 
Brass Rule, 

Iron Grooved Blocks, 
Register Hooks, 
Galleys, 

Proof Presses, 

Iron Furniture, ctc. 


_—- a 
RADIAL-ARM ROUTING MACHINE 


Let us tell you about — 

Dr. Albert’s Patented 
Lead Moulding Process, 

Rapid Hydraulic Mould- 
ing Press, 

High-speed Rougher, 

Improved Jig Saw and 
Drill, 


New Model Shaver, 
Flat and Curved Routers, 
etc. 


Let us tell you about — 


Steam Tables, 
Casting Boxes, 


Improved Combined Saw 
and Trimmer, 

Furnaces, 

Curved Machinery for 
Harris Presses, 


Flat and Curved Routers, 
etc. 


Let us tell you about — 


Levy Camera, 
Mezzo Screen, 
Lamps, 

Proof Presses, 
Beveler, 

Liner, 

Saw Tables, 
Flat Router, etc. 


Write us your needs to-day and we will show you 


convincing proofs of superiority. 





What a few customers say about the 


WESEL PATENT IMPROVED RADIAL-ARM 
ROUTING MACHINE 


Ciecc, GorsEeR, McFee & Co.—‘‘ Quite satisfactory.’’ 


Rosert SMITH Ptc. Co.—‘‘ Entirely satisfied.’’ ** * ““A money- 
saver and money-maker.”’ 


Manz Encravinc Co.—“ Best router on the market.” 
PENINSULAR Enc. Co.—“ Take pleasure in recommending it.”’ 


With direct connected Electric Motor. 


BuFFALO Times—‘‘ Best router we have ever used; have several 
makes in our plant at the present time.’’ 





F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


THE UNIVERSAL PROVIDERS 
Machinery and Appliances for Printers, Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers 


BY 


Main Office and Factory 
70-80 Cranberry St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


® 


NEW YORK CITY, 10 Spruce Street 
CHICAGO, 150-152 Franklin Street 
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REMOVAL SALE 


Special Bargain Prices 


to save cost of handling in moving. Look me up before 
you buy. Ground-floor prices during October. 





825 — 27x35 Potter Drum, 6 folio, 4 rollers, air and tapeless. 

845 — 43x56 Cottrell, 4 rollers, table dist., front fly delivery, air springs. 

866 — 26x36 Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, rear delivery, 7 folio, fast press, wire 
springs. 

882 — 41x56 Campbell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., 7 qto., front delivery, wire 
springs. 

883 — 46x60 Huber, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., front delivery, 8 qto., air springs. 

889 — 38x53 Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, 7 qto., table dist., front delivery, air 
springs. 

894 — 34x48 Cottrell stop, 4 rollers, table dist., 6 qto., printed-side-up delivery. 

897 — 42x60 Cottrell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., 8 qto., rear delivery, air springs. 

899 — 32x46 Cincinnati Stop, 4 rollers, table dist., rear delivery. 

902 — 33x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 6 gto., 3 rollers, table dist., air springs, 
tape delivery. 

903 — 37x52 Campbell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., front delivery, wire springs. 

906 — 33x48 Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, table dist., 6 qto., front delivery, air 
springs. 

907 — 41x60 Scott, 2 rev., 4 rollers, rear delivery, table dist., air springs. 

909 — 38x54 Cottrell Drum, 2 rollers, 7 qto., air springs, tapeless. 

910 — 33x50 Taylor Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, 6 gto., tape. 
9x13 Peerless, 10x15 Nonpareil, 13x19 Universal Job Presses. 
6-qto. Hoe Washington hand press, 6 gto. Vaughn Ideal Hand Cylinder. 
6-qto. Eclipse Folder. 





Bronson’s Printers’ Machinery Place 


H. BRONSON, Proprietor 


54 N. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone, Main 224 Between W. Lake and Fulton Sts. 














Are you crowded? 


Don’t move—CON DENSE—we can 
help you do it. Our immense sales of 


Tubbs’ Independent Wood Goods 


have enabled us to add a department to our business 
for the designing of Special Furniture and the 
arrangement of Printing offices. 

This service is worth money to you. In New 
York, Pittsburg, and other eastern cities we have 
filled large contracts. 

No order is too small, however. If you have 
two Gordons, or eighteen cylinders, we can help 
you just the same. We can 


SAVE RENT FOR YOU 
SAVE LIGHT BILLS 
INCREASE OUTPUT and 
REDUCE EXPENSES 


All you pay for is the goods, and the prices are 
lower now than ever—our independent factory 
reduced them — our service costs you nothing. 

Let’s get together to-day. We are ready. Are 
you? Send for literature. 


A. F. WANNER & COMPANY 
340-342 Dearborn Street 
Phones...Harrison 2650 and 2652 


































to get in line with the growing 
army of wide-awake printers 
and engravers who are improv- 
ing their output and reducing 
their shop cost by using the 


Two-ball 4 
Adjuster 


for Incandescent Lamps 


—the device that was recently adopted by 
the United States Government, and that is 
used in thousands of stores, shops, offices 74 
and homes throughout the country. It will ~ 
make yours a perfectly-lighted shop, no 
matter what your present facilities. Can be attached to 
any ordinary drop light at slight expense, so as to make it 
practically a portable. ‘“T'wo-ball’’ lamps can be car- 
ried all about a press or case, and they ‘‘stay put”’ 
automatically at any desired height between floor and 
ceiling. ‘They give you light exactly where you 
want it at all times and without a moment’s delay. 



































Read what a few recent purchasers say about them. 


Inland Printer Co., says: ‘The Two-ball Adjusters now in use in our 
plant we find eminently satisfactory, and will ultimately extend the equipment 
throughout our entire establishment. For use at cabinets and presses allowing 
the light to be brought to the exact spot needed, they are indispensable.” 

Challenge Machinery Co., says: ‘We are pleased to advise that the 
one hundred Two-ball Adjusters ee from you some time ago are giv- 
ing perfect satisfaction. They deli 








iver the light just where it is most needed.” 


_Phoenix Printing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., says: ‘‘We think the Two-ball 
Adjuster is one ot the handiest articles ever used in a printing establishment. 
pip tne = can be made to do the work of several, and do it better, by the use 
of this device.” 


_ Standard Publishing Co., Watertown, N. Y., says: ‘‘We have them 
in use around our typesetting machines and in pressroom, and wish to say... 
they are the handiest device of the kind we have ever used. They are cer- 
tainly fine time-savers, and time is money.” 


Cooper Printing & Engraving Co., Chicago, says: ‘ They paid for 
themselves in one month.” 


Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. Louis, have not testified, but 
they use Two-ball Adjusters throughout their plant—over goo lamps. 
Can you afford to be without a device that elicits such endorse- 
ments as these? Ask your electrician to quote you prices on a sam- 
ple dozen or a complete equipment, or write us for full particulars 
and name of nearest dealer. To-morrow may be a good time to do 
some things, but now is a better time to address Department 113, 


The Vote-Berger Company 


Makers of First-Award Telephones and Equipment 
LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 






















The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth - - - - - - 
- - - - - ~- AnEngraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth 





407-427 





Dearborn 


Street Chicago 








—_ 





F YOU are a buyer of Engravings you should have our 
Revised Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehen- 
sive and consistent scale ever issued. 
the necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. Use 
your letter head in writing for the scale and samples of our work. 


With it on your desk, 














The Gally Improved 


Universal Printing Presses 


Half Super Royal 
Style No. 3 


FOR HIGH-CLASS LETTERPRESS, HALF- 
TONE AND THREE-COLOR PRINTING 
ARE UNSURPASSED 


Adaptable to many special purposes. 
Made in many sizes and styles. 


The Gally 


Universal Cutter and Creaser 
** The -Standard ’’ 


ALL THE WORLD OVER 


FIVE SIZES 


30 x 44 inches, inside chase. 


tay “cc se 


6¢ “cc “cc 


234 x31 
2234 x 30% “ 
20 x 30 = 


UNIVERSAL EMBOSSER (Two sizes) 
anD UNIVERSAL STAMPER 











MANUFACTURED BY 


The National Machine Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


For Catalogue and Prices, write the nearest Printers’ Supply House 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


oc Io? 


Sam Binghamis Son 


Mig. Co. 


FACTORIES 





CHICAGO 


195=207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
Block-Bearing PRINTING PRESS 











' N YHO are the critics of the Huber-Hodgman Block-Bearing Press? 
Our competitors and those who have never used one; these are 
the only ones so far we have been able to find. * Every user is 
delighted. Have youseenitrun? A purchaser said, after the first press was 
installed, he was ‘‘afraid a machine that ran so fast and so smooth must have 
soft gears.’’ Do you know the Huber-Hodgman factory-is equipped with 
entirely new tools—automatic gear-cutting machines? The parts are made 
perfect, hence the noise and grinding heard in most other machines is 
eliminated. The Huber-Hodgman is sold on its merits. We exhibit the 
machine in operation, you be the judge of its qualities. We can’t build it 
any better; we use the best materials to be had; we employ the best 
mechanics we can get; we claim the finest built machine in the market. 
We want your order. Will you examine the machine? If so, we are sure 
of the order. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
92 Seventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager 


A ,E np, P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd. A 
ae ae ee Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 





THE DUPLEX ROTARY 


SS 


. 


20-PAGE MACHINE 


The above is an illustration of a 20-page press, similar in its general construction to our Quad machine, but consisting of only a 
single section. The height and width of the press is the same as that of the 32-page machine, but its length, over all, 
including folder, is but 14 feet. As will be seen, it is the acme of simplicity, solidity and convenience. 





Duplex Printing Press Company, Battle Creek, Mich. LANCASTER, Pa., March 7, 1907. 

GENTLEMEN,— It gives us pleasure to write to you in warm commendation of the Duplex 20-page Per- 
fecting Press, which you installed in our establishment in November last. Since the day of ‘its erection it 
has given the most complete satisfaction. In character and quantity of product it has more than met every 
promise and expectation. In economy of operation, which has not been marked from the beginning by a single 
hitch, it excels any machine of like character which has come under our observation. 

In the four months the 20-page Duplex Rotary has been operated by us, it has been visited and inspected 
by scores of persons, many of whom have had great experience with perfecting presses, who have marveled at 
its wonderful compactness of construction, economy of operation and quantity and character of product. Our 
experience convinces us that the Duplex Perfecting Press controls the future in its particular line. There is 
absolutely none other in its class. Cordially yours, | THE New ERA PRINTING Co., 

JAMES D. LANDIS, Editor. 





The Duplex Printing Press Company, Battle Creek, Mich. JACKSON, MicH., July 8, 1907. 

GENTLEMEN,— In answer to your recent inquiry asking how we liked our new 20-page Duplex Rotary 
Press, installed in our office February 24, last, would say that you have not heard from us since the 
installation, other than by word of mouth, for the reason that we desired to test out carefully and exhaust- 
ively the press that has been considered by some to be an experiment. We wanted to see just how much 
of an experiment it really was and you no doubt have waited patiently to hear what the verdict is. You 
will be satisfied with the five words that we are going to use and that tell the whole story: It is a perfect 
success. 

Before buying the Duplex Rotary, the writer studied the mechanism of other prominent makes of 
stereotype presses, and our reason for selecting the Duplex Rotary was because it appealed to us as being 
extremely simple, easy of operation, and of high-class construction. We are giving you this unqualified 
endorsement of the press after five months’ use. Our machine is all that you represented it to be. To 
stereotype is a much more expensive proposition than printing direct from the type on a flat-bed press, 
but if a publisher must have capacity above 12 pages and speed, and has a circulation to warrant it, there 
is no question — it is the press to buy. 

We have had visitors from all over the United States, and even from foreign countries, and it is the 
unanimous opinion expressed by them that our printing machine, the second of the kind ever to be erected, 
is superior to any other they have seen. Our press is controlled by a system of electric control, a system 
that works perfectly, and contributes to the easy manipulation and successful operation of our machine. 

Yours very truly, THE JACKSON Patriot Co., 
MiLo W. WHITTAKER, Manager. 





The DUPLEX ROTARY may be built of any desired capacity, even up to 64 pages, and the pressman 
can do all his work standing upon the floor. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Where Do You Stand 


in Your Community? 


Are You the Most Prominent Printer, 
or Just an Ordinary “Print- Shop”? 














The printer can make, or unmake, his reputation. 
He can build up a business that will stand as a monu- 
ment for character and quality of work, or he can con- 
tinue to run a cheap junk-shop—just as he prefers. 


The progressive printer, the one that has ambition 
to establish himself as the one best in his community, 
must keep posted on new materials. Be the careful 
buyer, select the latest ideas in papers, let your cus- 
tomer feel that he is getting the best. Get the price. 
The customer will pay the price. Keep this in your 
mind when figuring ‘‘jobs.”’ 


It matters not how elaborately your Booklet or 
Catalog may be illustrated and printed, or the high 
quality of paper used for the body—a poor cover will 
kill the effort. A Catalog or Booklet must be properly 
clothed, must look snappy, up-to-date and exhibit 
character and tone. 














Have you ever examined our 


SYLVAN COVERS? 


We will gladly send complete line of samples to 
any responsible printer or advertising manager, and 
will tell you all about prices, where to order, and all 
particulars. 











Kalamazoo Paper Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, U. S. A. 








Will Help You 
Do More Business 


Dennison will help you do a larger 
and better business than ever before. 
Every business in every line of trade 
uses the Dennison products—not a day 
passes but something is needed that 
Dennison can supply. You no doubt 
have used Dennison’s Tags for years, 
but are you acquainted with the full 
line of Dennison’s business helps > 


It includes Tags of all kinds (that means 
more than many people realize), Gummed 
Paper, Gummed Labels, Gummed Seals, 
Gummed Letters and Numbers, Price 
Tickets, Pin Tickets, Paper Checks, 
Restaurant Checks, Sealing Wax, etc. 


If you have a call for something different, 
something unique, our originating department 
is at your service. 


Dennioon Mamfacning Sompany 
The Tag Makers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, ST. Louis, 
128 Franklin St. 413 North Fourth St. 


Dewnisond 


Glue, Paste and Mucilage 
In Patent Pin Tubes 
Ideal for shop and office, press ordesk. A slight pressure gives you as 
much or as little as you want. No brush required—no sticky fingers. 
The Pin Tubes keep the contents fresh and pure as long asa drop remains. 
As good ten years from now as when first put up. The metal spreader 
distributes evenly where you want it, as you wantit. No waste—no muss. 
In Large and Small Tubes 


{ 


NN wucitace ty.» 











Tubbs Designs Meet Favor 


= —s GOOD THINGS ORIGINATE IN THE TUBBS FACTORY sm ® 


@ The Steel-Slide Case Stand with drawers and dump on the paneled side, using in connection the low combination Job Bracket 
and Lead and Slug Work-Bank, originated and were first made by Tubbs (see illustration). Compare our original design of stand 
and bracket with the imitation. Which do you want ? The Federal Printing Co., New York, have 60 of 
these Stands. Excelsior Printing Co., Chicago, have 20— more coming. ; 

















No. 133 
Steel-Slide Stand 


has value in every inch. Full paneled ends and 
back, holds 40 full-size job cases, with four-inch 
projection, easy access to each case. On the back 
or paneled side, there are two full-size blank cases 
for copy, cuts and material in use by the compos- 
itor. Below the two drawers is a convenient 
dump, 6% x 70 inches. Will take single or double 
galleys, type matter, cuts, etc. For job and ad. 
work it is a time-saver. 


Any Bracket May Be Used 


We recommend Tubbs Combination Bracket, 
or, as illustrated, Tubbs Job Bracket. This 
bracket includes two wood galleys under the job 
cases, and two work or dump boards on top for 
copy, sticks, quarter-size rule cases, sorts, etc. 
Takes full-length lead and slug work-bank, four 
job cases, has sliding motion to secure access to 
bottom cases and dump galleys. 


SLIDE CASE STAND, No. 133—Case side, showing 40 full-size jcb cases, 
oe ae Tubbs full-length lead and slug work-bank on top, using Tubbs job brackets. H undreds Already In Use 


The complete stand, as per illustration, is recom- 
mended. Few offices have use for the present 
upper-case. We believe its days are short. With 
Tubbs Job Bracket, full view may be had of the 

E entire composing-room (no visiting places). The 
design is that of Mr. W. F. Whitman. We have 
hundreds in use. 


List Prices No.133 and Extras 


No. 133 Stand, without top equipment, $30.00 
Lead and Slug Work-Bank . . . . 5.00 
Two pairs Tubbs Job Brackets with two 

wood galleys and two work-boards, 5.00 


Plain full-length Dump 
Tubbs Combination Brackets . 
Tubbs New York Brackets 
Tubbs Job Brackets 





TUBBS MONOTYPE 
CORRECTING CABINET 
Now Ready 
We have designed a special Cabinet to be used in 


connection with the monotype for correcting. If you 
THE WHITMAN STEEL-SLIDE — STAND, 1 toe aaa view, showing drawers, lower dump, have a monotype the Cabinet will make a saving. 
) je 


cases and wor 





THE TUBBS MFG. CO. soniteus starr, new von 
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R-U-A 
MISSOURIAN P 
WEE show the Goods 


We say we do—and 
we do—cast perfect 
type faster and bet- 
ter than any sort- 
caster on the market 








Z ‘Su uppos e itisa question ; of vital im- 
‘ou Feeds or 
ry 





Our Type is 
POINT BODY 
POINT LINE 
‘POINT SET 





seter 


; ¥o8.,on Stock 3 . 
i Sint ek ol. Chas. be re ALWAYS OF UNIFORM 
hone pk, O58: Miler on Bees; an 4 HEIGHT AND BODY 


Cobu: Don General Agri- 
atte ral men at the top 
oftheir spe cial 

wri ire or phone—at our new 


a veniarged quarters. Telephone WE DESIGN AND CUT 
‘ware " cuss ADVERTISING COMPANY, OUR OWN FACES AND % 
en ee USE OUR OWN MATS ¥ 


118 W. Jackson 150 N 
Chicago 





jassau Street, 
New York City 
At it 21 Years 





Illustrated Book printed in our 
type, and Samples on request 





Universal Automatic Type-Casting Machine Co. 
32 S. Jefferson St. . . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE MEGILL PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


A proven success 


Absolute 
hair-register 
Bread-and-butter price, 


$4.80 net 


Cut showing the Automatic Register Gauge 

and Doshi Grip Gauges. haul to all Guaranteed to be as 
platen presses. Attached anywhere on > ad represented or money 
pan with giant grip in one minute without 

glue or pin- points. Allows adjustments in } refunded 
getting register without meddling with form. Built like a bicycle 
Permits use of Grippers on sheet as hereto- 
fore and does not require frictional contact _ Beware of infringements on our 
with bed to operate it. basic patents 





























Griffin & Griffin, 17 Russell street, Franklin, N. H., write: “We can honestly recommend to every printer 
your Automatic Register Gauge and your Double-Grip Gauges.” 
Another printer writes: ‘“Your Automatic Register Gauge does not need any repairs.”’ 


Booklet and color specimens of register on application. Can be obtained of your dealer or of 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Original Patentee, 60 Duane Street, New York City 
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cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


Phone, Harrison 4280 





Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. 
Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 


Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 


Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. 


After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Practical shop experience enables me to 


Registered as attorney in United 


130 Sherman 8St., Chicago, Ill. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all alge under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine,Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for hoklet. 


ADDRESS 


DELETE CHEMICAL CO. 
126 William St., New York 





For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
nection with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 
PARK RIDGE ..... NEW JERSEY 





WHITMORE Mre. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 
and Three~color Work. 











TELEPHONES— MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 654.. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 


INC, 


139 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 








Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 











L. Martenson & Co. 


I MACHINISTS} 


Printers’ and 

Bookbinders’ 

Machinery 
oo, ser 
140 Monroe Street, Chicago 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
ELF. B.B.B. BANNER. 











send your forms 
to the 


Ifin a hurry, 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 








The B. & A. 
Machine Works 


Special machinery built to order 








Repairing and rebuilding 


Printers’ Machinery, Bookbinders’ 

Machinery, Book-sewing Machines, 

Case-making Machines, Stitchers 
and Folders a Specialty. 


296 Dearborn St., Chicago 














Write us for 
Prices and 
further 


The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
== Builders of Improved ——= 


PAPER AND 
PULP MILL 


MACHINERY | 


Ink Mills, Perforators 


Saturating and Drying 
Machinery 

Plating Machines 

Special Machinery, etc. 








Electric Tiering 
Machines 


Rapid, portable 
economical 


FOR HEAVY DUTY 


BUILT LIKE OUR 
WELL KNOWN 


Economy 
Steel - 
Tiering 


Machine 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 




















The 
Typesetting Machinery Co. 


DEALERS IN 
REBUILT [Noyes 
Repairing, Rebuilding, etc. 

Spacebands Be2"=2"4 30c. 


1241-3 State Street, CHICAGO 
Phone, Calumet 2603. THOMAS KNAPP, Mer. 








FULTON Sr., 
New YorK Gity: 


U.S.A. 





COMING GOING. 











Atways Use. 


ed 


GEO.J.CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


Vest-Pocket che explanation 
Manual of points in the 
Printing 


printing trade, 
of 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


for the use 

the printer and 

his patrons £24 
Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe 

apitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use o 

Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof — Proofreaders’ 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books —Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—T 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the Point 
System —Weight of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and Illustrating— Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Coypright — Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspa 


N rs—Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of 


orms. 





Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








- [ANUFACTURERS AND PRINTERS 
Ss ENVELOPES AND PAPER GOODS 
NY @0-74 SHERMAN 97. 


y ry 
a emicaco. 
$ 


> 
KON RW? ae 


Where They Are Made 
Che Springfiel 








RULING 
MACHINE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. J. PIPER 
44 HAMPDEN Srt., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














Bowen's Paper Punch 
$45.00 
Write for full particulars. 
HENRY C. ISAACS 


Dealer in 
Bookbinding Machinery 


10-12 Bleecker Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 














pressmen’s OVERLAY 





ooo KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 





PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 
116 Nassau STREET New York City 








Come, let’s talk it over 


F OVR® METAL 
is good enough 
for the +» s.»» +s» 
Chicago Tribune, 
twhy not for you? 


GREAT WESTERN 
SMELTING AND REFINING CO. 
CHICAGO 




















COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED “BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER 


PLtate Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK,_N. Y. 
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First principles of drying. 
International Typographical Union Conven- 


London notes 

Machine composition 

Modern presswork 

Physical characteristics of relief engravings. . 
Pressroom 

Process Engraving 

Progress of a quarter-century, The 

Question box 








Scare-head, The, (verse) 
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Proce Colors 


Recently, in a competitive trial of 

colored Process Inks of both imported 

and domestic manufacture, by a con- 

cern doing perhaps the largest amount 

of color printing in the United States, 

our inks were selected as giving the 
finest results. 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., 59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


red fy Neve Com mpany 
Printing Jaks “sr oem 

















The Miehle Pres 


For All Classes of Letterpress Work. 


& i 2 ae 

h High-Speed, Two-=Color Press. This press is built to do a‘fine Be 
6 class of Label, Catalogue, Railroad, Folding Box, and -all classes of work where “#” 
colors are desired. It is nearly as fast as a single press,- and has all. of the’ 4 ‘ 

Miehle improvements. Be 


@ High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis: . e 
6 tribution Book and Job Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36. 
to 48x65. This press is built to do the finest class of printing, and is specially 











adapted for half-tone work, both in black and in colors. It is the standard flat-bed 
press of the world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of. 
work than any other press on the market. 





than our Four-Roller, differing only in the number of form rollers, having two 
instead of four; otherwise it is similar in all its other’features, and is faster. 


High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
6 tribution Book and Job Press. Made in six sizes, from 30x 42 to 
45x62. This press is designed for a little cheaper class of book and job work 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, ‘‘“Rack and 


i a 
i he Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News. Press. Made in five 
a ‘sizes, from 30x 42 to 43x56. Its method of distribution is “rack and pinion 
‘ cylindrical ”’ instead of ‘‘table.’”? The class of work to which it is more especially 
E ‘ adapted is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 
High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Front Delivery, 
he *“‘Rack and Pinion”’ or ‘‘ Table”’ Distribution. A 
Size, 26 x 34. This press has a wilentnsa reputation for remarkable sean and - 
the superior quality of work ‘it does. : i 


Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as, tnaiy‘é 


e 
Our Sheet Delivery be desired, we put on all our presses with the. -exception of the “Job 


and News.” This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser and is a great convenience. 














The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. : 
Main Office and Factory, Cor. Clinton and: Fulton Streets, 


' South Side Office, 274: Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg, Boston Office, 164 Federal Sixset: 
Berlin, Friedrichstrasse 16 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 








